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WROUGHT TITANIUM 
can you use it? 


British Industry now has at its service 
a new wrought metal—titanium. 
Years of pioneer research and the development of 
special extiaction and melting techniques by I.C.I. have 
heralded its debut in Britain. Now it is ready 


to revolutionise progress in our aircraft industry 


can you afford not to use it? 


Titanium is only half the weight of steel. Alloys a C.I. is now culate a steadily 
widening range) can be made which, besides being phenomenally resistant to most forms 
of corrosion are as strong as many high-tensile steels. 

Already, 1.C.1. titanium and titanium alloys are available in a tube, 
wire, plate and forging stock. I.C.I. will be pleased to advise on the re _ gm 
applications of this new and outstanding material. ees 


and in other engineering fields. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, $.W.1. { 
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Looks a tall order, that; yet the answer’s simple- 
the Towelmaster. Gone are the days of 
unspeakable roller towels, of paper-strewn 

floors like Hampstead Heath. At a pull, the 
Towelmaster presents a length of soft, dry, 
laundry-fresh towel. It gives as satisfactory 

and as pleasant a dry as a towel in one’s own 
house. The same pull automatically winds up a 
used portion into a separate compartment of 
the gleaming white Towelmaster cabinet. 
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Yet it’s far from being the case that the 2 

Towelmaster is for board-room level only. 

It’s inexpensive enough for installation 

everywhere. Look at the figures. Each roll of 

towelling—all you have to pay for—costs a 

mere 5/-. Minimum usage is only one roll per 

cabinet per week for a minimum of two 

Towelmasters. All else is free—fitting, 

maintenance, replacement . . . no other 
charges whatsoever. : 


Each roll gives an honest-to-goodness dry 

to 180 pairs of hands. If that wasn’t enough 
for 5/-, think of the goodwill gained from 

staff and visitors, of the added prestige : 
conferred by these sparkling Towelmaster . 
cabinets. And consider, above all else, this 
bargain price for a clean bill of health, 
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We welcome ‘your enqutries. 


E222 ADVANCE 


Towelmaster| 


Advance Linen Services Ltd (Dept. T.13) 
Stratton House, Piceadilly, London Wt 


Telephone: Mayfair 8886. 
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Looks a tall order, that; yet the answer’s simple~ 
the Towelmaster. Gone are the days of 
unspeakable roller towels, of paper-strewn 

floors like Hampstead Heath. At a pull, the 
Towelmaster presents a length of soft, dry, 
laundry-fresh towel. It gives as satisfactory 

and as pleasant a dry as a towel in one’s own 
house. The same pull automatically winds up a 
used portion into a separate compartment of 
the gleaming white. Towelmaster cabinet. 


Yet it’s far from being the case that the 
Towelmaster is for board-room level only. 
It’s inexpensive enough for installation 
everywhere. Look at the figures. Each roll of 
towelling—all you have to pay for—costs a 
mere 5/-. Minimum usage is only one roll per 
cabinet per week for a minimum of two 
Towelmasters. All else is free —fitting, 
maintenance, replacement . . . no other 
charges whatsoever. 


Each roll gives an honest-to-goodness dry 
to 180 pairs of hands. If that wasn’t enough 


for $/-, think of the goodwill gained from 
staff and visitors, of the added prestige 
conferred by these sparkling Towelmaster 
cabinets. And consider, above all else, this 
bargain price for a clean bill of health, 


We welcome your enquiries. 


ADVANCE 
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Advance Linen Services Ltd (Dept. T.13) 
Stratton House, Piceadilly, London Wt 


Telephone: Mayfair 8886. 
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“Beauty, FirmneB and Convenience 


are the principles” 


IF ARCHITECTURAL VALUES CHANGE with the centuries, architectural 





Wallspan Firmness. Wallspan walls lose nothing in strength or dura- 





principles don’t. Some of the basic concepts of Wren are curiously __ bility by being light and bright. A Wallspan wall is as durable, stable F 

applicable to modern office blocks, factories and other large buildings and weatherproof as walls of traditional materials. It offers, m fact, 
constructed with Wallspan outer walls. more—not less+-internal protection, since you can have = te 
Employing new materials, Wallspan brings a happy atmosphere of Which gives up to 50 per cent. betfer insulation against eid or th 

light and air into workplaces and schools. It also gives rare beauty and than cavity brick walls. standards of 
colour to facades, as well as fantastic speed in their construction. Wallspan Convenience. Wallspan affords altogether new age handle in 

: el : convenience. The grid members are so light that one man can han 

What Walispan is. The weight of a modern building is borne entirely by them. So simple to erect that multi-story walls go up in days. So 

io the structural frame: the outer walls are simply protective and decora- sensible that no painting or pointing-up is ever needed. Your window 
aS tive. Wallspan is a grid of aluminium alloy, which is bolted to the cleaners can keep Wallspan walls clean. ' 1 

3 weight-carrying frame. Into it go windows and doors. Finally, owing to its slim section, Wallspan can give you extra rentable 
tna Walispan Beauty. The Wallspan grid is completed with any of a vast floor space round every floor of a completed building whose human e& 


range of beautiful panellings faced in glass, stone, metal or other 
material—giving your architect striking opportunity for freshness and 
colour in design—giving you a building to be proud of. 


occupants enjoy a wonderful sense of airiness and freedom. 
Why not have a word with your architect about the pos — 
of Wallspan for any new buildings you may have i ™ 
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LEAD protects 


For cable covering, lead gives absolute pro- 
tection and maximum resistance to corrosion by 
the soil and the elements. Only lead gives such 
impermeability, flexibility, proved longevity and - 
case of jointing. And cable sheathed in lead has 
greater overload capacity. There is nothing to 
equal lead for protection. 





Issued by LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


EAGLE HOUSE . JERMYN STREET-LONDON: $.W.I. Telephone: WHITEHALL 4175 
“Ssnsssusrseaz-m--nsesusundigeiihcoliscerilliatloslolimnetcheete SaaS 
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How can your 
advertising work 
unless it gets 
READ? 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to, 








From 17th SEPTEMBER 
te OCTOBER 2nd, 1955 





Coets Publicité—Bruxelles 


DO NOT MISS... 


The 2nd INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
and TECHNICAL EXHIBITION 


CHARLERO! 


Official buyers’ cards may be obtained from : W. H. WADM ORE, Victoria Street, 56, 
LONDON. Belgian Chamber of Commerce, Belgrave Square, 6, LONDON, S.W.t. 
Martin V: MURTAGH, St. Gall Gardens, 5, MILLTOWN—DUBLIN—EIRE. The 
offices of SABENA in Birmingham, Glasgow and Manchester. PALAIS DES 
EXPOSITIONS, Charleroi—Belgium. 
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** Listen, 


ae Mr.Works Manager... 





... have you ever thought of getting that work done in a fraction of the time, 
with fork-lift trucks?” 


“ What —and have the expense of skilled operation and maintenance? Not to mention 
the noise, and smell . . . no thank you!” 


“Half a minute! There’s no noise or smell with a battery-truck. 
And anyone can drive it. There’s practically nothing to learn.” 


“ But what about batteries? They'll want replacement every year or two.” 


“Not if they’re Oldham. With an Oldham battery, you're 
all right for years of hard service—and all the power you want, 
all the time!” , 


“ Sounds worth looking into.” 
“Well worth it! But don’t forget—the name is Oldham.” 


/40}34234) TRACTION BATTERIES 


* 


OLDHAM & SON LTD., DENTON, MANCHESTER. ESTABLISHED 1865 
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boot lids on many of today’s 

cars open upwards for ease of access; 
consequently they have to be lifted 
and retained. The mechanism 

shown in this drawing combines the 
functions of hinge and support; 
strong springs carry most of the 
weight of the lid and the leverage is 
such that it is firmly held at the top 
of its travel but may be easily pulled 
down. The motor industry looks to 
Wilmot Breeden for mechanisms 

of this kind to make today’s, 

and tomorrow’s, cars 


more convenient and efficient, 


WILMOT BREEDEN LTD 





BIRMINGHAM LONDON MANCHESTER 
GLASGOW MELBOURNE TORONTO 
















THE GLASGOW SCHOOL 
OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


ROYAL TECHNICAL THE SCOTTISH 
COLLEGE and COLLEGE OF 
GLASGOW COMMERCE 





The 


WHOLESALER 
helps the 


RETAILER 


Tut infinite variety of goods in the shops that sell —— 
is made possible by the work of the Wholesaler. Throu 
his warehouse and travellers, the Wholesaler offers 
Retailer, for quick delivery, the pick of the products of 
many factories not only in this country, but abroad. 

This centralized service saves the Retailer time and 
money. It eliminates the need to visit scores of manufac- 
turers. It simplifies his book-keeping. What is more, 
the Wholesaler gives the Retailer helpful credit. 

The Retailer who buys from the Wholesaler is pursuing 
a sound economic policy. 


(*Clothing, hosiery, drapery, millinery, footwear, 
soft furnishings, floor coverings, and haberdashery.) 


SESSION 1955 - 1956 


DAY COURSES 


The School will offer the following full-time Postgraduate 
Courses of One Session’s duration: — 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT WORKS MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


In addition the following short courses will be offered:— 
















Business Forecasting Industrial Relations 
Communications Layout and Handling 
Cost Reduction Office Organisation and 


The Engineer and Cost 
Control Control 
Executive Development Work Study 


Day Release and Study Groups are also offered as follows:— 
Executive Programme in Business Management 


















DAY RELEASE AND EVENING COURSES 


A General oe Course is offered leading to the 
ANAGEMENT DIPLOMA OF 

THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

alonng rencing dates and full details apply to either of the 


addresses t= 
The Roya! 7 


This is the THIRD of a series of four announce- 
ments describing how the Textile Wholesaler helps 
the Manufacturer, the Retailer and the Nation. 





‘echnical College Seer Comer of Commene 


Te scot ce | Se om 6901, Ext. 004 






Issued by 
The WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
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vital to the National economy, 


and vital to you, the Industrialist — 


it can halve your fuel bill. 


A thermally insulated lining applied to the roof of an industrial building can reduce 
the annual fuel consumption by up to 6 tons for every 1,000 sq. ft. of structure. 


‘Paramount’ Insulating Gypsum Plaster Board provides the highest degree of 
thermal insulation at competitive cost and you get maximum fire protection as a 
welcome bonus. 


Write for our brochure on this subject or consult our Technical Advisory Service 
immediately. 


THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD (MANUFACTURING) LIMITED 
BATH HOUSE 82 PICCADILLY LONDON, W.1. Tel: GROsvenor 7050 
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ONTUM for the 
FISHING INDUSTRY 





In all the principal fishing ports, wooden 
boxes and tubs are being replaced by containers made of light, 
strong, hygienic aluminium. Pressoturn Ltd., pioneers of this 
enterprise, have supplied many thousands of aluminium con- 
tainers to Britain’s fishing industry in support of its campaign 
for improved quality, including 50,000 kits to Hull, the scene 
of our main illustration. 


Pressoturn Ltd., a member of the Almin Group, is a development 
organisation with facilities for design and market research. 


ALMIN LIMITED 


ALMIN HOUSE - STOKE POGES - BUCKS. Telephone SLOUGH 25061 - 4 
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IMPERATOR CAESAR AUGUSTUS 
The first Augustus, born in 63 B.C., was 
the re-organiser of the Roman Imperial system. 







The drawing is after the bust of Augustus as a 






young man, in the British Museum. 
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P § ff § ALBERT E. REED &CO.LTD | 


fi unct ional value than a Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maiss‘one | 
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Cures for No Confidence 


T the beginning of this year it was customary to say that the 
Conservative Government had coasted to its economic successes 
thanks to the aid of two generous allies, the favourable terms of 

trade and the confidence of British and foreign businessmen in Mr 
Butler’s policies. At that time the Government’s principal fear was 
that, under the pressure of mounting American demand for raw 
materials, the terms of trade might be about to deteriorate sharply: 
Instead, since February—and this is a remarkable tribute to 
the effect of dearer money rates upon raw material prices 
—the terms of trade have improved by 5 per cent. Under the 
pressure of internal inflation it is confidence, the other ally, which has 
turned traitor. This lack of confidence has manifested itself both at 
home and abroad, and there is a point that needs to be made this week 
about the outbreak of nervousness in each. 

The point that needs to be made about apprehension at home is 
that Britain’s balance-of-payments difficulties, although a pre-election 
budget and other misfortunes may have made them look serious in 
extent, are quite uncomplicated in their nature. Compared with the 
last time that Britain was. in balance-of-payments surplus, which was 
during America’s minor industrial recession in the first half of last 
year, our productive capacity is higher, overseas markets are more 
buoyant, and the purchasing power of our exports (which is a 
synonym for the terms of trade) is now again just about the same. 
Britain should therefore be able to balance its external accounts at a 
level of internal spending which, though lower than at present, would 
still be significantly higher than in the early part of last year. It is not 
certain—indeed, it is unfortunately beginning to look no longer prob- 
able—that the present credit squeeze will cut spending by enough ; 
but it is obvious that some level of Bank rate will suffice, with the 
possibility of an autumn budget in reserve. There are. several other 
long-term questions, particularly about the proper equilibrium level for 
“full employment,” even in years of external surplus, that need to be 
considered ; but they can much more easily be considered from 
relative strength than from relative weakness. The sensible objective 
for the Government to aim at is to get the balance between supply 
and demand back to the position of last year, and then to decide on 
future policy from there. 

It has been important to emphasise this because the particular form 
which internal lack of confidence has taken in the last few weeks has 
been a spate of proposals that the “ crisis” should be met by pushing 
the economy on to a path quite different from that of 1953-54. A 
number of people who ought to know better have suggested, in effect, 
that inflation should no longer be controlled solely by Bank rate and 
budget (other than pre-election budgets), but that the Government 
should twist its policy to try to secure a “gentlemen’s agreement ” 


between capital and-labour about some sort of income freeze. Fhe . 


newspapers, in the slack season for news, may have some excuse for 
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suggesting that there is some way of preventing too 
much spending power from being bandied about the 
economy other than by controlling spending power at 
its source. But the Government has not. 

The irrefutable argument against wage and dividend 
freezes—or any other systems of relying upon cajolery 
or controls rather than upon higher taxes or dearer 
money—is that, in so far as they would have any effect, 
they would have a thoroughly bad one. Gentlemen’s 
agreements about restraint might be of some advantage 
as a cover for inefficient firms or industries, but they 
hamper the movement of resources into efficient and 
expanding concerns. A demand for a freeze, by statute 
or consent, is a demand for a policy that would bear 
less hardly than disinflation on those who invest in 
failures, and seek to penalise those who invest in success. 
It therefore runs directly counter to everything for 
which Mr Butler has stood in the last four years ; and 
his answer to this campaign, which springs from 
exaggerated nervousness and from forgetfulness of the 
lessons of 1952-54, should be succinct and sharp. He 
should treat it as economic hysterics, and slap it in 
the face. 


¥ 


The second manifestation of the recent lack of confi- 
dence in Mr Butler’s policies has been the tendency of 
certain continental bankers to go short in sterling, in 
the belief that the currency might be devalued this 
autumn. The proper long-term way to deal with such 
unfortunate beliefs abroad, like the proper long-term 
way to deal with unfortunate beliefs at home, is to cure 
the inflation from which they have bred. But there is 
also a short-term step that the Chancellor could take 
to allay this nervousness. It is surprising that he has 
not taken it already. 

A great deal of the recent speculation against sterling 
has been-a backwash from the famous “plan” for 
convertibility which Britain hawked round America 
and Europe throughout most of 1953 and 1954. 
The Government has always maintained a noisy 
official hush “over the details of this secret agree- 
ment, which was secretly not arrived at; but 
parts of the plan, and of its history, inevitably 
leaked out. Among other things, the plan was 
known to envisage that, once convertibility was 
achieved, the margins within which the sterling 
exchange rate is allowed to fluctuate would be widened ; 
and that the door would be left open for Britain to move 
to a different exchange parity, outside these widened 
margins, if experience showed this to be necessary. It 
was known, too, that one of the reasons for the tem- 
porary abandonment of the plan last autumn was the 
imminence of the British general election. It was there- 
fore natural that, once the election was over, there 
shouid be a revival of rumours that convertibility would 
come this gutumn, and a revival of memories that the 
“ plan.” envisaged some possibility of sterling devalua- 
tion at the same time. 
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The Chancellor can rightly object that these revived 
memories ignored the fact that circumstances haye 
changed out of all recognition since the project was 
last discussed. First, the disappointing trend of 
American trade policy and the pressure on Britain’s 
internal resources both mean that the luxury of conver- 
tibility, like several other luxuries, will have to be 
forgone for the moment. Secondly, the idea of widep- 
ing the margin within which sterling could fluctuate 
was to give the Bank of England a weapon against 
speculators, and it was generally assumed that the first 
“ float * would take place when sterling was bumping 
against its upper limit of $2.82 to the £. This bumping 
is not in immediate prospect. Thirdly, the background 
to the muttered provision that sterling must be free to 
float even lower in a crisis was that in 1953 everybody 
was half-expecting America to relapse into deflation 
and unemployment, and that Britain did not want the 
convertibility of its currency to oblige it to relapse into 
deflation and unemployment of the same degree. Now, 


‘however, America is inflating, and there is no reason 


to suppose that Mr Butler is irresponsible enough to 
want the freedom to inflate faster still ; his object in 
calling for more flexible exchange rates was always to 
throw away the coupling chain, not to let out the brake. 
These changes are the background to the Chancellor’s 
recent intimation that there is no early prospect of 
convertibility ; and to his flat declaration that it will 
now be the policy of the British Government to main- 
tain the exchange rate of $2.80 both until and after 
convertibility has eventually been attained. 


* 


Unfortunately, however, memories of the previous 
plan are preventing certain continental bankers from 
believing him. In these circumstances, the next 
step for the British Government seems obvious. It 
should publish a history of the “ plan,” in all its different 
stages, as a white paper; and accompany this by a 
frank statement of its present intentions. There will 
be several official objections to this proposal. It will 
be said: that publication would merely revive memories 
that Britain had once envisaged a floating rate for 
sterling ; that it would tie the British Government's 
hands if circumstances ever changed sufficiently to make 
fulfilment of the “ plan,” in some measure, eventually 
possible ; and that officials—and some foreign Govern- 
ments—would be embarrassed by it. But none 
of these arguments seems to be very cogent; 
certainly it is better that some official faces should be 


red than that the balance of payments should be of the - 


same colour. . Greater frankness abroad, like greater 
frankness at home, is an essential prerequisite (0 I 
capturing the confidence which was Mr Butlers 


‘principal asset. only a short while ago. And there 


should be no illusions that it is lack of confidence, 
grafted upon a degree of overspending that is very 


> 


reprehensible but not very large, that is the main 
threat to Britain’s economy now. 
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Eyes on Gaza 


AZA, where the sound of gunfire shows no sign of 
G slackening, is politically one of the sorest spots on 
earth. To Israel, the Gaza strip is a dagger thrust deep 
into the heartland, spelling uneasy sleep at nights from 
the farms around Beersheba almost to the suburbs of 
Tel Aviv. To Egypt, it is an outpost, difficult to defend 
yet vital to hold, because it is a symbol of military 
achievement—proof that the Arab armies which 
marched into Palestine in 1948 not only sought to hold 
their own, but at this point succeeded in doing so. To 
these explosive qualities must be added the curse of 
indigence ; most of its Arab residents have lost the 
lands that were once their livelihood, and it is also 
housing about 200,000 refugees who exist only on 
United Nations charity. These ingredients of trouble, 
long present, have become obvious with this year’s 
worsening of relations between Egypt and Israel, 
culminating in the murderous thrusts and counter- 
thrusts of this week. 

No doubt these thoughts were among those’ that 
prompted Mr Dulles to utter last week the policy state- 
ment that he made at short notice on the Arab-Israel 
quarrel. He specified what President Eisenhower was 
ready to offer in the way of practical palliatives for 
frontier insecurity and distress, and so sought, by 
implication, to remind a wider audience that changes 
wrought by violence are out of order and unrewarding. 
He proclaimed American intentions in terms that have 
been widely heralded as a “ new approach,” but in fact 
only part of what he said was new. . His new proposi- 
tions were for two substantial contributions of American 
money, the one for water development to create more 
arable land for Arab settlers, the other towards an inter- 
national loan to Israel to enable it to compensate the 
Arab refugees. Happily, he mentioned that the first 
sum would enable “the people throughout the area” 
to enjoy a better life ; one snag which has beset the 
western donors of the considerable funds already sub- 
scribed towards refugee settlement is that, being ear- 
marked for refugees, the money has proved difficult to 
spend in Arab countries whose own inhabitants are so 
poor that settlement of specially privileged newcomers 
would be unthinkable. 

_ Where his statement, though dressed in new language, 
in fact went over old ground, was in the passages that 
dealt with guaranteeing the frontier once it was fixed. 
He offered a “ formal treaty engagement ” by the United 

States to thwart any effort to alter that boundary by 
force, “ given a solution of the other related problems.” 
But surely such an undertaking exists already. By the 
‘rms of the Anglo-Franco-American tripartite declara- 
- of May, 1950, the three western powers bind them- 

es 

should they find that any of these states [Israel or Arab] 

Was proposing to violate frontiers or armistice lines . . . 


immediately to take action, both within and outside the 
United Nations, to prevent such violation. 
Possibly Mr Dulles intends that the United States 
shall be specific about the nature of the security 
measures to be taken, but, until ready to specify them, 
he goes no further than his predecessor went, or than 
Sir Anthony Eden went in the House of Commons in 
April : 
... if we could get an agreement between these countries 
[Israel and the Arab states, on frontiers, Jordan waters 
and the refugees], in which we could lend all our influence 
and help if it was desired, we would be willing to enter 
into further engagements ourselves to back up the 
arrangements arrived at. 
Further, the two propositions—Sir Anthony’s and Mr 
Dulles’s—have an important limitation in common. 
Both propose action, but action conditional upon the 
willingness of Jew and Arab to agree on certain points. 
An echo rings through from the old days when the 
mandatory was ready to execute any decision “ accept- 
able to both communities.” In the past, the condition 
always rendered action inoperative. Has the pesition 
changed today ? 


« 


On the Arab side of the frontier, the answer to this 
important question is : alas, not one whit. To a long- 
standing fear of Jewish acumen and efficiency has been 
added a fresh set of inhibitions arising from the 
Palestine war. Arab defeat in that contest is uncon- 
fessed, and, since the armistice, the Arab states have 
sought to turn it with victory by cold-war methods—by 
boycott, and by preserving a climate of insecurity on the 
frontier. This campaign has been the easier to run 
because, to all the Arab states but one, it costs neither 
money nor inconvenience ; only Jordan suffers by its 
maintenance. What is more, in the realm of home 
politics, the cold-war attitude presents positive advan- 
tages. The Arab governments concerned are based on 
narrow support and are the target of vociferous domestic 
criticism, and some are at one with their critics only 
when they preach and practise an anti-Israel policy ; 
therefore none can afford to drop the theme, though 
some have less time to spare for it than a few years ago. 
This element of politicakconvenience extends into their 
inter-state relations ; the Arab League is a notoriously 
weak vessel, and antipathy to Israel is one of its few 
reliable rallying cries. Even the individual refugee 
rejects the idea of migration, because it sets 
the seal on permanent expatriation ; breadwinners 
leave for Iraq or Kuwait, but families do not 
follow. The existence of Israel is now accepted by most 
Arabs, but only in certain conditions of which the one 
most constantly reiterated is Israeli acceptance of UN 
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rulings that would entail territorial concessions, com- 
pensation for all refugees and, possibly, a token repatria- 
tion for some of them. 

Yet the outlook, though so often unpromising, 1s here 
and there pierced by a ray of hope. Israel-Arab dealings 
conducted through the UN armistice commission are 
not everywhere bad, and, last year, there was concrete 
evidence of Arab willingness to consider a joint opera- 
tion when Arab experts from four states produced a 
plan for development of the Jordan waters which allo- 
cated Israel a share, thereby admitting, almost for the 
first time, the existence of its rights in the area. 

Israel’s need for frontier peace and an end to the 
boycott is economically and financially as great as 
Jordan’s, if not greater. A young state struggling with 
an imbalance of international pay- 
ments, an impending drop in outside 
aid and a fresh potential influx of 
immigrants (from French North 
Africa), can ill afford a situation that 
forces it to Keep the cream of its man- 
power under arms and denies it all 
neighbouring markets for its manufac- 
tures. Yet Israel’s gestures made in 
pursuit of peace—and there have been 
several. — have all been abortive 
because none have been trimmed to 
allay Arab misgivings. The reason for 
this failing is not just self-centredness 
inherited from the Children of Israel, 
but also the pitifully small margin for 
manceuvre that is available to so 
vulnerable a state. How can it offer 
frontier adjustments when its people 
already feel the constriction of a 17- 
kilometre wasp waist; or be mag- 
nanimous when Arab __infiltrators 
regularly lower the morale of nervy 
new settlers ; or concede points when 
its Coalition government is shaky and 
may need to bow to the doctrine of 
groups which hold that the only 
language the Arab understands is 
force ? 

Latterly, a growing sense of isolation on the inter- 
national front has still further reduced such inclinations 
as Israel has to be co-operative ; though it knows well 
enough that, at present, its army is better—in terms of 
weapons, training and morale—than are the several Arab 
armies combined, it fears a change for the worse if its 
adversaries are to be armed by the West under 
wide regional defence schemes. Therefore, there is a 
growing tendency inside Israel to regard Arab 
antagonism as irreducible, and snatch-as-snatch-can as 
the only way out of an impasse ; this hardening of 
opinion was reflected in the gains scored by the 
extremist Heruth party in the general election in July. 
A sad recent example of the new adamancy was this 
summer’s rejection of an American estimate of fair 
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shares in the Jordan water to which impor:ant Arabs 
had agreed. President Eisenhower’s emissary, Mr Eric 
Johnston, is back in the area now, revised estimate . 
hand, but should he fail, the Israelis will have thrown 
away, for the sake of a small annual amount of Jordan 
water, a chance of breaking out of hostile encirclemen, 
that may not easily recur. 


The timing of Mr Dulles’s statement was to some 
extent determined by American internal politics, He 
wanted to divest it of all taint of party manceuvre, and 
made an opportunity to speak well before the start of 
the presidential election campaign. At the same time, 
it will be of help to the Republicans in catching up with 
some recerit Democrati¢ moves calculated to please the 
Jewish vote—notably the holiday trips to Israel of 
Governor Harriman and Mayor Wag- 
ner, both of New York. From a 
general . western = standpoint, the 
moment was also timely in that it co- 
incided with rising tension at Gaza. 
But on reaching the Middle East, the 
message falls on the ears of people in 
unreceptive mood. The Israelis, who 
are in the throes of a difficult job of 
cabinet making, will not relish its 
reference to frontier adjustments ; the 
Arabs will not like its assumption that 
permanent resettlement of refugees 
outside Israel is inevitable. Neverthe- 
less, it was a valuable gesture and the 
British Government did well to 
welcome and endorse it. 

But its overriding weakness is the 
conditional mood in which it 3s 
couched, All past experience suggests - 
that. waiting for Jew and Arab 1 
agree is a fruitless process, and that 
quick results on the frontier, if attan- 
able at all, can only be achieved by 
means of suggestions so novel and 
compelling that they break down 
adhesions and prejudices that! have 
grown stiff with habit. What if Mr 
Dulles, for instance, had suggested puiting the 
funds he offered to buying the Gaza simp and 
installing in it a huge medical centre devoicd to the 
study, prevention and cure of the diseases endemic 9 
Western Asia and North Africa? Or a multilingual 
institute of agriculture and technology ? Failing some 
proposition capable of galvanising jaded nerves. the only 
hope of transforming the armistice line from ° "ng wo 
into a crossable frontier lies in long, slow, »eccm* 


promotion of functional arrangements—a |" ” -* 
might take as much as a generation, and th. ene 
immediate promise if the present plan for "78 


Jordan waters flickers out. Has no wester’ statesmal 
the imagination to propose treatment by « ae 
vulsive therapy ? For the Middle East, it © y be t 
only alternative to living for ever on the brin. ' W*- 
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No Breathing Space for Germany 


R ADENAUER sets off in a few days’ time for a 
non-stop flight from Bonn to Moscow. It is a 
symptom o! the German government’s attitude that, 
among all the rumours about his route, the one certain 
point was that he would not touch down in the “ Demo- 
cratic Republic.” If the Communists’ puppet premier, 
Herr Grotewohl, was expecting to wish him “ Marx 
speed,” he must now know that this hope will have to 
he abandoned along with all the other attempts he has 
made to fraternise with the free government in Bonn. 
The Federal Chancellor is dealing exclusively with the 
Russian leaders, not with the men who are tyrannising 
over the Soviet Zone. He is going to Moscow in answer 
to the Russian invitation of last June, which proposed 
that the Soviet Union and the Federal Republic should 
open diplomatic, economic and cultural relations with 
one another. Big hopes of trade were held out, with 
reference to the times when the German and Soviet 
economies collaborated, The warm tone of the Russian 
message recalled the astonishing telegram to President 
Pieck in 1949, in which Stalin spoke of the two great 
nations who had suffered most in the war and who 
‘ogether could maintain the peace of the world. When 
he Russians talk in this way to Germans, they are 
slaying for high stakes—no less than partnership with 
Germany. It is inevitable that thoughts should leap 
back to days when German leaders imagined that, with- 
out friends in the West, they could collaborate with the 
East—the days of Ribbentrop, General von Seeckt and 
Bismarck. 


* 


The comparison between those times and now is re- 
assuring. There is no harm in recalling how vastly 
different the situation is at present, if the exercise does 
not induce complacency about the future. Two-thirds 
of Germany is now allied to the West, and it has been 
for years working loyally and fruitfully in the economic 
organisations of the free world. The success of the 
Organisation for European Economic Collaboration 
would have been impossible if it had not been for the 
Germans’ complete change from autarchy—the 
‘conomy of preparation for war—to persistent liberalism 
and the search for a Western ‘European Union. For- 
tunately, liberalism and collaboration have paid the 
German: dividends, and prosperity is continually 
spreading into the ranks of the working classes. It is 
“sential for the Germans to see that freedom and 
Partners':'p with the West are in their interests, and so 
far this ain has been largely achieved, though the West 
has yet to prove that it can unite Germany in freedom. 
Life in (he proletarian police state across the Elbe- 
Werra-Fuiida line is no advertisement for Communism, 
and two million Soviet Zone refugees have “ voted 


with their feet” in favour of the Federal Republic. 

So far so good, it may be said. Western Germany 
is too prosperous to feel the pull from Russia ; and it 
is led by the greatest German statesman since Bismarck, 
who does net follow a Bismarckian policy. Dr Adenauer 
has not raised Germany to a place among the great 
powers by blood and iron or alliance with Russia, but 
by single-minded insistence on collaboration with the 
West, and by “ dictating ” patience and ethics to his 
countrymen. Dr Adenauer goes to Moscow determined 
to convince the Soviet leaders that Germany means 
peace, but he cannot offer the Russians any security 
guarantees unless this is part of a plan for simultaneous 
German reunification. He is faced with a dilemma 
which can be simply stated, but not so easily solved. 
Neither Dr Adenauer nor the western powers can accept 
the continued division of Germany as the basis for 
relaxed international tension. Co-existence must not be 
another word for the status quo. Still less must it be 
camouflage for plans for reuniting Germany on Com- 
munist terms. Diplomatic relations with Moscow must 
not lead to recognition of the illegitimate and hated 
“Democratic Republic.” Taking all these difficulties 
together, it is wise to warn the Germans that Dr 
Adenauer’s trip will not bring about any startling im- 
provement in their chances of reunion in freedom. And 
Germany’s allies should guard against taking any action 
themselves which might make it harder for the West 
German party leaders to keep up their resistance against 
the East German government. 

In this country, the fact has been somewhat over- 
looked that as far as Germany was-concerned, the 
“‘ Summit ” conference was in no way a success. There 
is some fear among Germans that the western countries 
will now settle down with relief to winding up the cold 
war with Russia, and put Germany into the background 
of their thoughts. Official assurances have been given 
from London and Washington, but hopes of reunion 
are dim, and the “ Summit” conference was followed 
by a fresh wave of refugees from the Soviet Zone to the 
west. 


* 


In fact, there is no likelihood that the German status 
quo will continue. There are any number of reasons 
why the situation will continually change. Dr 
Adenauer’s visit to Moscow will alone mark a new stage 
in relations with Russia, which will certainly affect deal- 
ings with the East German regime. And the time can- 
not be more than a few years ahead when he himself 
will no longer direct German affairs. What happens 
thereafter is still a mystery, but it cannot be an im- 
provement on the present leadership. No obvious 
successor is in sight, though many names of. lesser 
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politicians are mentioned as candidates for the chan- 
cellorship. The most probable choice may be a candidate 
who is acceptable to a new coalition which would 
include the Social-Democratic Party. Whatever 
happens, the new chancellor is not likely to be a second 
Dr Adenauer, and German policy will not be so con- 
sistently in harmony with western ideas. The Socialists 
may again prove a stout barrier against the Commu- 
nists and their allies, the neo-Nazis. But the world may 
well be left in a state of dangerous uncertainty about 
Germany’s intentions. At all events, the status quo of 
1955 will seem a dream of the past, particularly if the 
period of rising prosperity has faded. 


* 


Moreover, the present situation in Germany will not 
be maintained for the simple reason that the Soviet 
leaders do not intend to maintain it. Their invitation 
to Dr Adenauer is part of a policy which is not based 
on the indefinite division of Germany but on its reunion, 
as a “ people’s democracy,” in a Europe from which the 
last American soldier has departed. One very important 
gain from the Geneva conference was the frankness 
with which Marshal Bulganin revealed this Soviet pro- 
gramme, which Mr Khrushchev and Herr Grotewohl 
underlined in East Berlin. Previously, many Germans 
had believed that the Russians were only interested in 
preventing West German rearmament, and would grant 
free elections in a reunited country if the other great 
powers would only allow Germany to leave Nato. And 
it was sometimes argued that the new Reichstag could 
quite well digest up to a hundred Communist deputies 
without danger. Now no shadow of doubt can remain 
about the Soviet aims. Marshal Bulganin has scornfully 
rejected the idea that the Soviet Union needs to be 
guaranteed against the twelve West German divisions. 
The Russian leaders see very plainly that the essential 
factor in any country is not whether it is heavily or 
lightly armed, but what political regime it has. Ger- 
many, they demand, must be made fit for “ democracy ” 
by eliminating “monopoly capitalists, bankers, land- 
owners, and militarists” and all who may be termed 
“ anti-Soviet enemies of peace.” This elimination must 
take place before all-German elections are held, other- 
wise they would not be “democratic.” After these 
internal changes have been made, the second stage of 
the Soviet plan would operate. Germany would be re- 
united, and Nato dissolved. 


It is now plain for all to see that Marshal Bulganin’s 
proposal for a “security system” in two stages is one 
for keeping Germany divided until it can be reunited 
as a “ people’s democracy.” It is not a plan for keeping 
two German states permanently apart, but a mechanism 
for bringing them together on Communist lines. 
Marshal Bulganin has declared that the two German 
states cannot be mechanically reunited by an imposed 
agreement between the great powers for free elections. 
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They must grow together first. All other Statements 
from the Communist side have made it plain that the 
Russians envisage that the inclusion of the two states 
in a “security system ” would force Federal Germans 
to collaborate with the Cominunists in East Berlin and 
make it easier to revolutionise the present regime jn 
the West. The Soviet leaders have committed them. 
selves not to sacrifice the Communist system in the 
Democratic Republic, and the German Communist 
leaders insist that rapprochement means that the 
West German regime must adapt itself to the Com- 
munists, while the Soviet Zone will change none of what 
is called “ the workers’ achievements.” 

Marshal Bulganin’s plan is certainly not one for the 
status quo, and it imposes on the western powers the 
need to counter it with ideas of their own which will 
further German reunification without paying a fatal 
political price. In some important ways time is working 
for Marshal Bulganin. It is not only Dr Adenauer who 
daily grows older. So do the indoctrinated, armed and 
trained boys and-girls in Soviet Germany, who are be- 
ing taught that aggressive wars for liberation from 





Hard on Wine 


GATHERINGS FROM THE WINE-LANDS 
Printed for Foster and Ingle. 1855. . 


We own it is not without some compunction that we 
behold the immortal Bucchus made subject to the spirit 
of the age. He in whose honour the Eviad Bacchae raved, 
round whose altar were chanted strains that fired the 
Greek breast and moulded Greek taste, is now approached 
by other worshippers ; the statist and the economist gather 
round his shrine ; no longer the object of a frenzied 
liturgy, he is estimated; valued, and disposed of by the 
gallon. Seriously, we cannot but think that the materials 
of a delightful and popular as well as a useful book, are 
here sacrificed to an unnecessary severity of treatment. 
The whole circumstances of the growth and culture of 
the grape are so attractive, the associations with the vine— 
of sunny skies and glowing lands—are so delightful, the 
subject of generous wine is so interesting to a great 
majority of readers, that we regret the work being limited 
to a form which will remove it from the cognisance of 
all except political or commercial readers. To these, 
however, the book cannot fail to be valuable, for it is the 
result of careful observation. . . . The dethronement of 
Port is complete: our grandfathers knew what they liked ; 
we, their more candid and widely-searching but less 
decided posterity, know that we do not like three, two, 
or even one bottle of Port daily, but, having army ed at 
this negative conclusion, we stop. . . . Many, indeed, say 
that the nation has no opportunity-of forming i's taste 
anew ; that the right inclination, which was evinced by 
the comparative abandonment of Port and Sherry, } 
baulked of its proper development by the exclusion from 
the English market—by high duties—of those French and 
German wines which should supersede those of Sp2'n and 
Portugal. We may venture to say that it is in support of 
this theory, viz., the impolicy of the existing wine ‘utes, 
that the book before us has been put forth. 


The Economist 


September 1, 1855 











- Of commuters 
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« capitalists ” or “ imperialists ” are justified, and that 
co-existence is only real when the class enemy has been 
ousted. When they grow up, the present overwhelming 
opposition to the regime may be gone, with alarming 
consequences for Europe, Patience about their re- 
unification is a virtue to be commended to the German 


University 


AST week Mr Sandys approved Oxford City’s 

development plan, and shortly he must make up 
his mind on the contentious road problem which he 
has left over for final decision. Last week also the plan- 
ning officer for Cambridgeshire gave a progress report 
on the planning of the other place to the town planners 
assembled there for their annual summer school. Both 
University towns face the same problem—how to 
overcome the mounting congestion of streets and 
centres without damaging their priceless heritage of 
culture and beauty. Both are facing it with some heat. 
In each case, the wranglings of University and city have 
so far inhibited action. Oxford has the grimmer prob- 
lem, and has also produced the richer range of panaceas 
between which a choice must now be made. But in 
Cambridge the fact that the city (to its great disgust) 
is still not a county borough, and hence is controlled 
for town planning purposes by the county council, has 
added another dimension to the controversy. 

It is usual to say that the real issue revolves around 
disagreements about the right functions of the two 
cities ; unfortunately, however; a city’s. functions are 
decided by fate as much as by planners. Thirty 
years ago the University held the centre of the stage 
in each place, and town and gown were closely com- 
plementary if not always completely harmonious. Then 
nemesis sounded. The enormous expansion of Nuf- 
field and Pressed Steel produced a powerful new 
interest overshadowing ancient Oxford, even if it did 
hot quite reduce it to a quartier latin. Cambridge can 
ill afford its temporary smile of superiority. Its indus- 
tnes have grown less spectacularly but equally insidi- 
ously, until the whole University staff from Vice- 
Chancellor to humble bedder now numbers less than 
one-quarter of those engaged in manufacturing in and 
around the city. It is not only industry that is com- 
Peting for the souls of Oxford and Cambridge. Their 
importance as centres for shopping, business, and entet- 
lainment continues to grow, while~ Cambridge has 
attracted a bevy of civil servants at the regional head- 
quarters of Government administration. Both are 
attracting more and more retired people—and a trickle 
working in London which will swell 
rapidly if and when the railway lines are electrified. 
Their convenient location, their charms, their educa- 


753 
public, but it is not such a good prescription for western 
statesmen. They should rather be counting the probable 
span of Dr Adenauer’s active life, and be thinking out 
a bargain with Russia which, whatever it offers as 
economic or military concessions, leaves Germany poli- 
tically in the western world. 


Road Block 


tional and cultural facilities all tend to speed the natural 
impetus to expansion, 
The instinctive reaction of almost every graduate of 


either University will be to say that this growth should . 


be stopped ; the answer to this is that at the end of the 
war both towns decided to do this, and met with rather 
more than the usual modest success. Nuffield and 
Pressed Steel have agreed to restrict their total employ- 
ment in Oxford, and Mr Sandys has now cut out of the 
city plan an industrial zone which might have 
attracted new firms. The Pye group, which was 
threatening to become the Nuffield of Cambridge, has 
been persuaded to locate its new factories elsewhere. 
After a long steep climb, population and employment 
in Cambridge have actually levelled out. But they are 
most unlikely to stay there. And even if both towns 
grow only slowly, more of their inhabitants will get 
cars, more people will come to visit them, and their 
traffic problems are already appalling. It is therefore 
better by far that the solutions sought now should be 
radical enough to last, rather than to commit both 
places to a long series of piecemeal, damaging and 
expensive adjustments. 


* 


In neither city is through traffic a major part of the 
problem. It is true that the system of by-passes, which 
is needed to divert the heavy lorries that cause stich 
damage to the buildings in the Oxford High and to 
divert the Aro traffic that breaks the quiet of the Cam- 
bridge Backs, is not yet completed ; but the way ahead 
for both these reliefs seems fairly clear. The real prob- 
lem in both cases is the volume of traffic entering the 
city on the way to local destinations. Any plans to deal 
with these problems, and any judgments passed upon 
them, are bound to be unpopular. 

In Cambridge, however—given that some sacrifices 
are necessary—it is very difficult to side with the 
objectors. The heaviest pressure of traffic there is along 
the “ spine,” the straight road running diagonally to the 
north-west through the city centre. This narrow road, 
flanked by colleges, churches, and some main 
stores, cannot be widened without great sacrifice. The 
obvious line for a relief route is to the east of the spine 
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road, especially as the shopping area is naturally 
expanding in this direction. The Cambridge plan pro- 
posed a relief route for this purpose, partly based on 
existing roads, 
which would entail 
two sacrifices. It 
would cut off a 
corner of Jesus, 
and it would run 
through Christ’s 
Piece. The latter 
loss is not over 
serious as Cam- 
bridge has many 
more attractive 
open spaces; in- 
deed the plan 
already involves a 
compromise — the 
route would have 
been rather more 
satisfactory if it 
had invaded the 
fellows’ garden of 
Christ’s, but this temptation has wisely been resisted. 
As it is, the relief route is rather longer than the present 
spine road, although it might be made equally or more 
speedy. A large part of its value would lie in improving 
traffic circulation in the central area. 
* 
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Oxford’s problem is much more acute. More than 
80 per cent of the heavy traffic traversing the 
High has a local destination ; 60 per cent of the city’s 
population lives east of Magdalen bridge and has no 
other way of reaching the centre or stations. The 
Minister has urged the city council to hasten the con- 
struction of a proper shopping centre at Cowley. But, 
as more and more Cowley workers get cars of their own, 
the local centre will need to be very good to compete 
wholly with the attractions of Oxford. It seems certain 
that the traffic seeking to pour down the High will con- 
tinue to grow. Additional roads to bring part of the 
traffic to the centre have got to be provided. 

There are three main schools of thought—and many 
minor ones—about how this should be done. The 
first school suggests that one big sacrifice is worth 
making to settle the problem. The Merton Mall, pro- 
posed by Mr Sharp in his Oxford plan, would have 
desecrated the quiet of the open spaces between the 
colleges and the rivers ; but by providing the nearest 
and shortest alternative route to the High it would (the 
author claimed) have restored that tormented road to 
relative quietude. Reflection has convinced him and 
others that this view is unrealistic, and that the full goal 
could only be achieved if Magdalen bridge were closed 
to traffic (which would be forced, if it wished to enter 
the High, to do so by a turning off Merton Mall). The 
result, however, would be to create a new bottleneck 
for traffic bound north of Carfax. 
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The second school, represented by the current pro- 
posals of the city council, seeks a compromise between 
the urgency of relief roads and the protection of 
University amenities. It calls for two relief roads crogs- 
ing the bottom of Christ Church meadow and the south 
of the Parks respectively. This solution runs an obvious 
risk of getting the worst of both worlds, since it would 
invade the University area at its attractive periphery, 
yet neither road would give nearly so short and 
direct a route to central Oxford as does the High. Much 
of the traffic that needs to be diverted would probably 
continue along its present route. 

The third school frankly gives the protection of 
University amenities first claim, by pushing the line 
of the relief roads north of the Parks and south of the 
Isis. Yet it can also make out a very respectable case 
on traffic grounds, by urging that it would provide many 
of the residents of Iffley and Cowley with a route to 
the centre as direct as the present one, and shorter than 
that in the city council’s proposals. The great spread 
of east Oxford from Marston to Littlemore, and the 
virtual certainty that some further spread will occur, 
tends to discredit the assumption that relief bridges 
should be placed as near’to the time-honoured crossing 
at Magdalen as possible. It provides a case for putting 
the vital southern relief bridge well down the Isis, even 
though the length and the cost of the relief road would 
be greater than under the other proposals. 

The Minister must now arbitrate between these and 
other conflicting suggestions. The outsider can make 
only two points. First, the idea that the High might be 
turned into a backwater by closing Magdalen bridge 
or some other device, thus forcing traffic to use the 
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alternative routes, seems rather chimerical. Secondly, 
any of the possible new routes will bring some relief 
to the High, but none (in all probability) will bring 
enough. In these circumstances, Mr-Sandys would 
wise to be cautious about sacrificing Oxford's 3 menities 
for any route which has only marginal traffic advantages 
over some less sacrilegious alternative. 
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Notes of the Week 





Arms and the Facts 


HEN the five-power disarmament' talks were resumed 
Wi New York on Monday the British and French 
delegates were concerned to express their optimism, the 
American and Soviet delegates their open-minded readiness 
to examine suggestions from all quarters, Their opening 
speeches comprised restatements of their respective govern- 
ments’ pet proposals, as previously set out at the “ summit ” 
conference or earlier. The Canadian representative, Mr Paul 
Martin, being free from the duty of reheating a national dish 
and serving it up again, provided what was perhaps the 
tastiest portion of downright commonsense, giving warning 
both against wishful optimism, and against the dangers of 
disappointment, As Mr Martin pointed out, no agreement 
to disarm will work unless each party to it is sure that the 
other parties are obeying the rules; this confidence can 
only be created if the arrangements for inspection and con- 
trol are adequate ; control thus remains the basic problem 
before the negotiators. This argument is not startlingly 
new but, after the summer’s plethora of partial plans, it is 
high time it was brought back to the centre of the United 
Nations discussion. The hard facts of the disarmament 
problem are sadly familiar after a decade of debate, but 
that does not make it any less dangerous to overlook them 
in searching desperately for originality. 

The five-member sub-committee’s first task has been to 
probe the new position adopted by the Russians since May. 
During the first few meetings of this week, Mr Sobolev shed 
no fresh light on the control aspect of this position. Mr 
Nutting welcomed the Soviet government’s modification of 
its original attitude (it may be recalled, as a measure of this 
modification, that only a year ago Mr Malik was deriding as 
“outdated ” all idea of disarming by stages), but the Minis- 
ter of State went on to point out that the Russian control 
plan was still inadequate, in that there could be no real 
growth of confidence if international inspectors were 
admitted only to a few ports and junctions. The systematic 
frustration of the neutral supervisors in North Korea, who 


were confined to just such activity, has provided a vivid 
object lesson, 


Secrets and Bases 


I’ can hardly be expected that the sub-committee will be 
able to cut a mew track right through the jungle of arma- 
ments before the United Nations Assembly meets on Sept- 
ember 20th. It will be able to make a more cheering report 
than its predecessor of last year could ; but, up to the present 
Moment, its progress remains blocked by the two major 


obstacles which, as has previously been pointed out in these 
columns, still bar the road forward. The first is the sweep- 
ing Soviet policy of top-secrecy for even the most elemen- 
tary data, which, to begin with, makes it impossible for the 
outside world to get any clear idea whether the fecently 
announced cuts in Russian and satellite armed manpower 
have any real meaning. In Bucharest last week Mr Khrush- 
chev indicated that Russia would consider further cuts if 
“similar actions by the western powers ” followed. Setting 
aside the fact that American armed manpower had already 
been reduced by 750,000 men since 1953—a bigger cut than 
the Soviet one—and that next year a total American reduc- 
tion of 1,400,000 will have been made, while British and 
French forces will be down nearly to the levels now accepted 
by the Russians as the goal of disarmament ; setting all this 
aside, it remains impossible to base defence policy on 
Soviet statements that cannot be verified. 

The second great obstacle to disarmament is the direct 
link which the Russians have forged between all their pro- 
posals and their demand for the abolition of allied bases 
throughout the world. It has been shown that if this demand 
were accepted, western Europe and free Asia would still be 
left at the mercy of the Communist powers even if those 
powers genuinely carried out the arms reductions now pro- 
posed. If the Russians hold to their demand, it seems impos- 
sible that the present disarmament negotiations or any sub- 
sequent ones can achieve more than a list of items agreed on 
paper which can never be translated into reality. In New 
York this week, Mr Sobolev again presented the total aboli- 
tion of allied bases as an integral part of the Soviet pro- 
gramme. Only when this insistence is abandoned will it be 
possible to view the new Soviet government as seriously 
interested in early disarmament. 


Economising on the Call-Up 


HE services will have to make up their minds quickly 

what to do about national service. The campaign for 
cutting the call-up period is growing, along with allegations 
that manpower precious to industry is being wasted ; and 
the Prime Minister is making visits to units of all three 
services, very possibly with the idea of getting a first hand 
picture for himself. It is generally presumed that the 
services must play their part in a renewed drive for govern- 
ment economy ; and a cut in the call-up would be one of 
the few ways of helping Mr Butler and gaining political 
popularity at the same time. 

The fact remains that to cut the length of the period 
of national service, while maintaining the numbers of the 
intake of young men to be given training, would be quite 
the most wasteful way of tackling thé problem. All the 
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often-stated objections to it remain. It would deprive the 
Army of a large number of national service NCOs ; it would 
curtail the training given by the RAF to their technical 
reserve and probably wreck the national service pilot train- 
ing arrangements ; it would prevent the Navy from using 
its growing intake of national servicemen in the last part of 
their training period to replace the increasingly scarce 
numbers of long service engineering mechanics and other 
technicians. In fact, as the Navy plans to take 10,000 
national servicemen next year, in place of 6,600 this year, 
a cut in existing numbers would seriously affect the man- 
ning of ships. Though the services are necessarily inarticu- 
late in the matter, there is every indication that they feel 
that, if a cut must come, the only sensible way of making 
it is through some variant of the selective principle. But 
they should by now be ready with some proposals for one ; 
the Prime Minister will be eager to incline an ear. 

It is probable, however, that the services’ main concern 
is still to fight a rearguard action against any reduction at 
all. They have a case for this. It is far from proved that 
any of the services have the “ reduced commitments ” which 
are airily referred to in some newspapers. In the past six 
months the Army has benefited to the extent of one 
battalion from Austria, and the strategic reserve now con- 
sists of one division not yet complete in Eastern Command 
and one which is building in Southern Command ; in fact, 
little more has been done than make up for the decline in 
long-service personnel. The effects of disarmament are still 
entirely hypothetical. And if it is financial economy that 
prompts a hasty new scrutiny of service spending, the 
Treasury will agree that the Prime Minister could help Mr 
Butler a good deal more by looking at the cost of the techni- 
cal projects now just coming above the ground, for com- 
pared with them the cost of national service is inconsiderable 
—is, indeed, a dirt cheap way of keeping forces in the field. 


Cyprus Adagio 


HE opening of the London conference on Cyprus was 
T not, after all, marred by any major. disturbances in the 
island last week-end. And at Lancaster House, the atmos- 
phere, so far, has been calm and restrained. Confronted 
with so many tricky hurdles, the Greek, Turkish and British 
delegates have been taking them with the utmost caution. 
The plan seems to be a judicious mixture of open and secret 
diplomacy, in two slow stages. During the first stage each 
Foreign Minister has been given an opportunity of stating 
his country’s position at length; Mr Zorlu, the acting 
Turkish Foreign Minister, completed this stage on Thurs- 
day morning, and a communiqué summarising the three 
points of view is being drafted as we go to press. Only 
in the second stage will the conference really get down to 
the task of hammering out some compromise. Paradoxi- 
cally, the fact that uncompromising attitudes have already 
been struck by all concerned could facilitate a settlement ; 
for no satisfactory compromise is possible without sub- 
stantial concessions from all, and these should be easier 
to swallow when all are clearly being. forced to take the 
same unpleasant draught. 

One new suggestion that has been mooted this week is 
that Greece and Turkey should be given some share 
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under a Nato agreement in Britain’s Cyprus headquarters. 
This is a sensible and constructive suggestion which could 
do a good deal to assuage Greek and Turkish fears and 
susceptibilities. But if the British Government insists op 
treating Cyprus primarily from the defence point of view 
and refuses to tackle the problem of enosis, it cannot 
expect to get very far. If it stands pat on its offer of 
self-government and nothing more, then the conference 
is almost bound to break down. But if the delegates 
can devise a formula whereby British sovereignty is pre- 
served for a while but Cypriot self-determination at some 
future date is not ruled out, then progress may be made. 
It is mildly encouraging that although the Cyprus 
Ethnarchy National Council last week demanded immediate 
self-determination, Athens Radio has been conceding that 
this is impracticable and that Greece will be satisfied with 
self-determination within a “fixed” and “reasonable” 
time. But there is, of course, room for a wealth of disagree- 
ment over what is a “reasonable ” time. 


New Window to the West 


GRICULTURAL “ co-existence” is making excellent pro- 
A gress. After publishing the critical comments of 
visiting American farmers and the favourable impressions 
brought back by Russian officials from the United States, 
the Soviet press has now turned to the recent visit by a 
Russian agricultural delegation to this country. Last week 
the head of that delegation, Mr Benediktov, once minister 
of agriculture and now minister of state farms, published 
his impressions in Izvestia under the title “ What We Saw 
in England.” The most interesting thing in. this article is 
not its friendly tone, nor the compliments paid to Mr 


‘Heathcoat Amory and others, nor the references to im- 


proved relations and the Geneva spirit ; the new and valu- 
able development is the objective nature of its descriptive 
passages. 

Mr Benediktov notes, fairly enough, that not all the 
lessons derived from British private farming are applicable 
in Russia; he points out, for example, that tractors are 


often not fully utilised here. He does not insist, however, 


as was once customary, on the superiority of the Soviet 
system. His afticle describes in concrete, practical terms 
the achievements of British farming and does not spare its 
praise for the experimental stations, the good quality'of 
milk, pig rearing and bacon production. High British yields 
of wheat, potatoes and vegetables are also noticed. No 
comparisons are drawn, but since actual figures are quoted, 
the Russian reader can do the comparing himself. The 
Soviet leaders are no longer afraid of admitting that 
certain fields their country is lagging behind the capitalist 
West. 

Peter the Great would be delighted to learn of this 
practical application of the principle, launched by Mr 
Malenkov and elaborated by Marshal Bulganin, that Russia 
can and must learn from western techniques. It is 2 far 
cry from the chauvinist propaganda of Stalin’s time which 
sought so ludicrously to prove that everything was a Russian 
invention and that anything the West could do, 1 could 
do better. Soviet delegates are at last going abroad to 
learn, not to proclaim that everyone is out of step °xcept 
our Popov. 
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Photographed by courtesy of Webb Corbett Limited 





New tool for an old craft 


THE TRADITIONAL TOOL of the craftsman glass-cutter was a 
metal wheel (usually of cast iron), fed with sand where the cut- 
ting edge came into contact with the glass. The use of loose sand 
| asan abrasive must have been inconvenient, and the risk of spoil- 
ing the work with scratches must have been great ; but in skilled 
hands these old wheels did a great deal ‘of fine work, and the de- 
velopment of abrasive wheels that showed any considerable 
advantages was a harder and longer job than might have been 
expected. Ornamental glass cutting is done in two stages: the 
Cuts are first roughed out and then polished smooth. 

Roughing out presents no great problem; it can be done 
very successfully with a wheel that has a suitable silicon 


carbide abrasive in a vitreous bonding material. Polishing the 
cuts is more difficult. Wheels with too soft a bond break down 
too readily, and loosened grit scours and scratches the surface 
of the glass. Wheels with too hard a bond tend to slip on the 
hard glass surface and so cause flaws through local overheating. 

To overcome both of these difficulties cAaRBORUNDUM have 
developed a special bonding material. known as ‘vi’ bond, 
and we make a range_of glass-cutting wheels with ‘vt’ bond 
and aluminium oxide abrasive grits. These wheels are a com- 
paratively new development, but we do not doubt that they 
will have an important place among the glass-cutter’s. tools 
of the future. 
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An early Victorian goblet, reproduced 
by courtesy of Arthur Churchill Ltnited 


Abrasive and Refractory produtshy CARBORUNDUM 


THE CARBO RUNDUM COMPANY LIMITED, TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 
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Do planets perplex: 
i 
\ ae They needn’t. The Crompton Parkinson system provides a very down-to-earth demonstration 
ma of the principle on which they work. At Crompton Parkinson there are twelve self-contained sections, 
eS each with its specialised outlook and developing in its particular field. Each, like a planet, revolves on its own 2x!s, 


concerning itself with an individual aspect of electrical application. But these Crompton planets are all part 
of a single system. Between them flows a constant interchange of ideas. They work closely together—independent <t 
interdependent. The result? An electrical service ready to meet the needs of industry throughout the world. 


When it comes to electrical equipment eee 
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The Stevedores Wait 


Southport next week, discusses the item “ inter- 
union disputes,” it will not simply be holding a post- 
mortem on the troubles which have racked the country 
with strikes in recent ‘months. Two such disputes are by 
no means dead; they are merely sleeping, and not very 
restfully at that. 

The National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers, 
who will no doubt come in for some hard words at 
Southport, are lying low and saying nothing—waiting for 
a case which is to come up in the courts next term. An 
injunction has been filed on behalf of some of the ten 
thousand dockers who, according to the TUC disputes 
committee, must be returned to the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union; it seeks to restrain the NASD from 
obeying this ruling. Meanwhile, no mass meetings are 
being held, the executive in London is not in touch with 
the dockers it has been told to give up and no union dues 
are levied on them. In the north they maintain their local 
organisation, but a good many have drifted back into the 
TGWU, which claims to have welcomed a thousand back 
into the fold in a’ single recent week. The election of the 
NASD’s general secretary has been put off until after the 
results of the case are known, so that if the residue of the 
ten thousand are ruled by the court to be members of the 
union they will be able to vote. A further reason for post- 
ponement is no doubt that once this issue is settled there 
is a chance that the quarrel between the leaders in London 
and the north may be healed, and a homogeneous union 
re-emerge. It is rumoured that Mr Barrett, who retired 
from the general secretaryship because of ill-health when 
the row within the union reached its height, may then 
stand for office again, 


WwW‘ . the Trades Union Congress, which meets at 


The Railwaymen Hope 


*. other inter-union dispute which is still smouldering 
| is that between the railway unions. A few sparks were 
seen this week when the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen rejected the invitation of the 
National Union of Railwaymen to join it in talks about a 
concerted wage claim. The “ Associated,” as it is called in 
tailway circles, spoke of the NUR’s “ misdeeds,” its 
“unilateral action” and “lack of goodwill,” and said that 
recent events—by which itmeans the NUR’s refusal to join 
ts recent strike—are mo evidence of a change of heart. 
The third railway union, the Transport Salaried Staffs 
Associa uon (which speaks for some 90,000 office staff and 
station-masters) replied more civilly, in that it agreed to 
jon in wage discussions ; but it added a rider that may have 
shocked the NUR even more than the Associated’s bitter 
Words. Its general secretary says that the TSSA is not 
Considering a new wage claim at this.time and would much 
Prefer that the Government did something to check the 
‘sé in the cost of living. Thus if Mr Campbell gets a halo 
a3 the apostle of union amity, Mr Webber gets a bigger 
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one—though from different people—as the apostle of 
restraint. He no doubt feels that, only eight weeks after the 
public was held to ransom and a wage increase secured, 
it is tactless to talk of yet another increase. And in any 
a he has no wish to help the NUR, which he does not 
ove. 

It would be wrong to imagine from these exchanges that 
the NUR habitually holds out the hand of friendship while 
the other unions turn away. In the past the refusal to co- 
operate has more often come from the NUR, whose ambition 
is to be the only union in the industry. The way in which 
it resisted throughout the 1920s, and then helped to break 
up in the 1940s, a scheme for a joint council which the 
TUC had hoped would develop into a railway workers’ 
federation, is still remembered by the other two unions. 
Recent events have merely exacerbated the accumulated 
bitterness of forty years. It is a depressing prospect for 
the Transport Commission. The settlement after the strike 
broke the spiral of alternate claims by the ASLEF and the 
NUR. But there is no reason why the competition should 
not begin again. 


Compromises on Morocco 


FTER long hours of debate on what to do in Morocoo, 
A the Faure cabinet has this week unanimously agreed 
on an ignoble course. It has decided to adopt, almost to the 
letter, the policy recommended to it on August 12th by its 
Resident General, M. Grandval, for execution before the 
potentially fatal. anniversary of August 2oth, and simul- 
taneously to dismiss M. Grandval as a consequence of the 
disasters that occurred on that ill-starred date. 

In France, many an uneasy Frenchman gets no satis- 
faction out of the sight of M. Grandval’s head on a charger, 
for it is a symbol that though men may come and go, the 
obstinate myopia of the diehard colons and their lobby in 
Paris goes on for ever. It is said that, in the cabinet, 
General Koenig and M. Pinay gave way on the course to 
follow not because they recognise that an overwhelming 
majority of the politically conscious Moroccans want a 
change of sultan, and that French residents must bow to 
Moroccan opinion in such a matter, but only because they 
think that the fall of the Paris government just now would 
lead to more bloodshed in Morocco. Meanwhile, M. 


Grandval keeps honourable company with M. Mendés-_ 


France in a Valhalla of men who thought straight about 
North Africa and were laid low for doing so. 

The way out of the immediate impasse is to be honour- 
able retirement for the puppet Sultan, the appointment of 
a Council of the Throne to consist of the Grand Vizier, 
one moderate nationalist and one traditionalist, and the 
establishment of a “representative” cabinet. It cannot 
become fully representative until the Sultan in exile 
receives permission to leave Madagascar for France ; that 
is the minimum price at present asked by the Istiqlal 
(Independence) party for their participation in self- 
government. 

The man destined to execute these steps and to recapture, 
if he can, the Moroccan trust placed in M. Grandyal, is 
General Boyer de la Tour, the Resident General in Tunisia, 


Is he up to the difficult job ? Many Tunisians are sorry 
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to see him go and his experiences there should help him 
in Rabat; in Tunis, he had the moral courage to deal 
summarily not only with extremist Tunisians but with 
extremist Frenchmen. He is bound to need to display 
more of the same quality before his new job is done. 


China’s Witch-Hunt 


HE hysterical wave of denunciations and liquidations 

in China, zeal for which was hotted up by the recent 
propaganda campaign against the hapless Hu Feng and 
his fellow literati, seems to be reaching new heights. Last 
week the people of Mukden were told that special post 
office boxes for denunciations had been provided ; 1,600 
reports were placed in them on August 22nd, the first day 
of their appearance. A few days earlier a “trial” in 
Nanking, attended by 3,000 people, ended in a death 
sentence which the mayor extolled as “an example of 
class struggle.” Whole groups of “ counter-revolutionaries ” 
have lately been arrested and despatched in Jehol, Wuhan, 
Szechwan, Amoy and Shanghai. In a recent speech the 
Minister of Justice announced that since January 1954 
“people’s courts” had heard 363,604 cases “ involving 
counter-revolutionaries and economic construction”; and 
that 3,796 itinerant tribunals and 157,966 “ people’s media- 
tion committees ” were “ dealing blows to criminals who 
obstructed the socialist transformation of agriculture.” 

The Peking regime has, no doubt, many internal 
enemies, not all of them followers of Chiang Kai-shek ; 
but it seems far from reluctant to make more. The 
Minister of Justice has been ordering the courts to 
“ suppress all who incur criminal responsibility for accidents 
or violations of labour discipline . . . to follow the principle 
of heavy punishment wherever applicable.” His argument 
is that over 40 per cent of convicted prisoners commit fresh 
crimes after release. “ Reform through labour ” so signally 
failed to make a certain Wang Pai love his masters that, 
after serving his term, he organised a gang with the object 
of going to Peking and assassinating the government 
leaders. “ Pacific thinking,” in the Minister’s words, has 
led to “ the mistake of giving lenient sentences to criminals.” 
All that is to change. 

The least likely cause of the new upsurge of witch- 
hunting is a real increase in activity by real Kuomintang 
agents, whose morale, indeed, must now be lower than 
ever as the dream of a “return to the mainland” fades. 
The Peking rulers have, however, other anxieties: peasant 


unrest under the impact of compulsory State purchases ; ° 


the need to explain away economic setbacks as being the 
result of “ sabotage ” ; and the need to goad on to greater 
efforts a people already losing its revolutionary zest and 
puzzled by the fact that international détente seems to 
mean no breathing space for them. The Korean, Indo- 
Chinese and Formosan furies have died down, and as a 
result, the head of the Supreme People’s Court recently 
gave warning, “a feeling of peacefulness and relaxation, 
an extremely injurious state of mind, has grown up among 
the people.” Spy-mania is an obvious way of checking 
such dangerous thoughts. Another well-tried standby is 
a tightening of nerves among Communist party members 
themselves ; the People’s Daily was lecturing them last 
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week about “ casually introducing relatives and friends to 
official posts without thorough investigation,” “ concealing 


_ their social relations,” and “ thinking that old members who 


had given meritorious service to the Revolution should 
receive lenient treatment.” “It is better to confess 
voluntarily rather than under compulsion ” said the Pek 


paper, “Party discipline is ironclad discipline.” 


On the Labour Standard 


HE principal economic question of the 1920s and 
oe 1930s was the relation between money and stable 
employment ; the principal economic question of the 1950s 
looks like being the relation between wages and stable 
money. Professor J. R. Hicks, in his presidential address to 
the Economics Section of the British Association this week, 
put the matter in a nutshell: “. . . The monetary system 
has become relatively elastic, so that it can accommodate 
itself to changes in wages, rather than the other way 
about.... It is hardly an exaggeration to. say that instead 
of being on a Gold Standard, we ‘are on a Labour Stan- 
dard.” The new standard has the vast advantage of remov- 
ing the main cause of mass unemployment. But is it bound 
to lead to a perpetual and intolerable amount of inflation ? 

Professor Hicks examines the chief grounds on which 
he thinks that wage advances are sought, and he concludes 
that it need not. Perpetual wage inflation would be inevit- 
able if full employment by itself generated a constantly 
rising cost of living; but in a modern economy, where 
productivity is rising, the extraneous influence upon prices 
should be downwards, and any cost of living increase 
sufficient to generate wage inflation is a sign that “some- 
thing more fundamental has gone, or is going, wrong.” 
Again, if the level of profits needed to induce full employ- 
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ment was so high as to engender wage claims automatically 
“indefinite wage inflation would be inevitable from this 
cause alone”; but while the high-profits argument is a 
useful weapon in negotiation, the unions have learned from 
hard experience how two-edged it proves when profits 
decline. 

Professor Hicks concludes therefore that “ the continual 
rise in money wages siMce 194§ is not a necessary conse- 
quence of full employment (or of the Labour Standard) ; 
it is sufficiently explicable in terms of factors that are 
peculiar to the times through which we are passing ”— 
notably the dismantling of controls (which in itself he 
approves) and repercussions of the wartime upheaval of 
differentials. His conclusion is, for the long run, encour- 
aging. But there remains an awkward suspicion that he 
proves too much. He never asks whether a Labour Stan- 
dard operated on the assumption that one per cent unem- 
ployment is plenty is as innocuous as one working to Lord 
Beveridge’s margin of three per cent ; he does not con- 
sider whether wage claims, whatever their excuse, are not 
really determined by the unions’ knowledge of their bar- 
gaining strength in such a society. Professor Hicks lumin- 
ously establishes a set of relationships and clearly shows 
where economic reasoning needs be given body by social 
observation. But he is hardly ready yet to do for the 
burning economic question of the 1950s what Keynes did 
for that of the 1930s. 


No Change in Industrial Diseases 


3 TUC will not be pleased with the majority report 
(Cmd. 9548) on the diseases provisions of the Indus- 
trial Injuries Act. A worker who contracts a disease can 
claim benefit under this scheme in one of two ways. If 
the disease is “ prescribed” under the Act and he follows 
an occupation in relation to which it is prescribed, the pre- 
sumption (except in cases of industrial dermatitis) is that 
his disease was caused by his employment and his claim 
is allowed. But mot many diseases are prescribed, and in 
other cases the worker has to fall back on the claim that 
his disease arose from an “ accident” at work, accident 
being interpreted as “an unlooked-for mishap or an 
untoward event.” Here, however, a difficulty arises for the 
worker, because his disease may be held to be contracted 
not by an accident or- limited series of accidents but by a 
gtadual process, in which case his claim is not allowed. 
This was the reason for the recent fuss about Raynaud’s 
phenomenon (numbness and pallor in the fingers sometimes 
caused by the use of vibratory tools), which, some legal 
and insurance decisions have held, is the result of a con- 
tinuous process not of an accident. The distinction between 
“accident” and “ process ” has certainly produced some 
hard cases, 

The majority of the departmental committee has, how- 
ever, decided against the TUC’s proposal that the scheme 
should be generally extended to cover all cases where a 
claimant can show that his disease probably arose from the 
nature of his employment. A cover would lead 
toa vast number of claims which could not be satisfactorily 
decided in the present state of medical knowledge. Could 
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a clerk’s indigestion be attributed to sitting still all day ? 
Or a manager’s to his responsibilities? And if other 
common complaints like bronchitis. or rheumatism were 
covered when the sufferers worked in unfavourable condi- 
tions, the distinction between the industrial injuries scheme 
and the main insurance scheme would, the majority point 
out, be hard to maintain. If the schemes were then merged, 
there is no doubt who would be the loser ; for the high 
benefits given for industrial injuries and diseases (67s. 6d. 
a week plus extras) could not possibly be extended to 
sickness at large. 


The Zurcher and Herr Blucher 


HERE is every reason why British as well as German 

newspapers should keep a very watchful eye on any 
attempt by German authorities to restrict the freedom of 
the press. Sovereignty may go to some heads in Bonn, 
and one day it may be necessary to make protests in the 
interests of German democrats. But the move of the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung’s correspondent from Bonn to Rome 
was not the occasion to cry “ wolf! ”. The famous Swiss 
newspaper has now issued a tart statement which should 
put an end to suggestions that its action had been taken 
because of a complaint made by Herr Bliicher, the German 
vice-chancellor, about the reporting of the Free Democratic 
Party conference last March. The Ziirich paper, whose 
reputation of austere independence is unsurpassed in any 
country, naturally rejects the idea that it would allow itself 
tu be guided by a German cabinet minister. 


Herr Bliicher himself has denied that his talk with the 
editor about his party’s troubles was directed against the 
paper’s correspondent. And it is only fair to record that 
Herr Bliicher is one of the last men who could be suspected 
of following in Dr Goebbels’s footsteps. He is a liberal of 
the old German school and a well-known “ pressophile.” 
He is in charge of German relations with the OEEC, and 
has supported Dr Adenauer’s European policy against many 
in his own party leadership. His handling of the right 
wing in the Free Democratic Party has been criticised as 
weak, but no more than that. 


“Merdeka” for Malaya 


HE new Chief Minister of the Federation of Malaya, | 


‘dt Tengku Abdul Rahman, continues to assert himself 
with the vigour and confidence that bear witness. to his 
belief that his majority in the Legislative Council makes 
him the real leader of the country. At the inauguration of 
the new House this week, he demanded a four-year time- 


table for self-government and independence, beginning with . 


the appointment of a commission to change the new federal 
constitution and to transform the House with all speed into 
a purely elective chamber.. He has already discussed his 
election pledges on this question with the Colonial. Secre- 
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tary, as well as his demand for an amnesty offer to the Com- 
munists ; indeed he has said that if necessary he would him- 
self go into the jungle as a private citizen to start pourparlers 
with the terrorists. Mr Lennox-Boyd gently parried these 
proddings to rapid action, but he and British officialdom 
generally were left in no doubt of the present feelings of 
the elected members by their shouts of “ merdeka” — 
freedom. 


But to achieve “freedom” or self-government for the 
Federation, the Emergency must first be wound up. What 
chances are there of the Communists accepting an amnesty ? 
There are certainly some. The victory of the Triple Alliance 
at the polls has deprived them of the argument that they 
represent the people of Malaya. They are hard pressed 
militarily. The international situation is, at least tempor- 
arily, against them. Under the terms of any probable 
amnesty, surrender would mean re-education in camps 
for those with Malayan citizenship, but most of the “ hard 
core” are Chinese, and would face deportation to China. 
They may or may not face this prospect with equanimity. 
But even if the “ people’s army ” in Malaya has to admit 
failure, a force could perhaps be kept in being just across 
the border in Siam. On balance the Communists may find 
it best to accept such terms—ostensibly from the Tengku. 
If they do not, it will mean a loss of face for the British. 
But it will also be a slap in the face for the Tengku him- 
self, and he would presumably then put himself solidly 
behind a new drive against the terrorists. Thus the time 
is probably ripe for making such an offer ; though it by 
no means follows—a point the Tengku has not perhaps 
realised fully—that its acceptance, welcome as it would be, 
would mean any quick relief to Malaya’s strained finances. 


Settling with the Printers 


HE long negotiations between the Newspaper Proprie- 
Tt tors Association and the printing trade unions—made 
more delicate by the unions’ failure to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Commission of Enquiry to set up joint 
negotiating machinery—are bearing fruit in the shape of a 
definite, if not permanent, settlement. The unions which 
caused the stoppage last spring—the Electrical Trades 
Union and the Amalgamated Engineering Union—have 
accepted the newspapers’ offer, and the craft unions seem 
likely to do so as well. Natsopa’s decision has not yet been 
announced. The increase in pay, backdated to June 15th, is 
rather less than half the demand which was put forward by 
the ETU and AEU, and which precipitated the strike. 
This is satisfactory as far as it goes ; but it is not entirely 
the end of the story. The increases will, no doubt, form 
the basis of the negotiations between the provincial papers 
and the unions which become due in the autumn. But the 
most important feature of the settlement is the dropping 
of the sliding scale—the automatic revision of the cost of 
living bonus every six months in accordance with the cost 
of living index. Under the old agreement, in return for 
this “ stabilisation clause,” the unions made wage claims 
only at two to three year intervals ; now (apart from the 
London Typographical Society, which has chosen to con- 
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tinue with the old system—a choice which could conceivably 
complicate future negotiations still more) they will be free to 
put in claims whenever they like. 

The loss of the sliding scale, though it has its compensa- 
tions, is not viewed with any great pleasure by the news- 
paper proprietors ; but only time will show if it produces 
sudden demands for wage increases which will throw the 


.industry, with its complicated wage structure, into periodic 


turmoil. The unions have made it quite clear that they 
will not have the present structure rationalised; so it 
remains, a permanent and potent cause of friction. The 
newspaper proprietors’ present hope is that the very con- 
siderable increase in wages which they have conceded will 
keep the industry quiet for some time. Their next problem 
is to work out the effect on their own costs, and consider 
whether it must be passed on to the public in dearer papers. 


Pied Pipers of Trade 


NTIL recently, surprisingly little attention had been 

given in the Soviet press to the prospects of greater 
east-west trade since the “summit” meeting at Geneva. 
Within the last week or so, however, Moscow has taken up 
the theme, but with little originality of approach. Not 
only are the arguments advanced precisely the same, and 
precisely as flimsy, as those regularly employed during the 
past few years, but the familiar figure of Mr Nesterov, 
president of the apocryphal “ Chamber of Commerce ” of 
the Soviet Union, has reappeared to lead the chorus. As 
usual, the entire blame for the present low level of trade 
between the Soviet bloc and the rest of the world is laid 
on the West’s system of strategic export controls. 


Moscow’s tune has found a faint echo in certain western 
quarters. The time has now come, it is argued, when, as 
a contribution to the relaxation of tension, the West should 
reduce or even abolish the trade restrictions operated 
through “Cocom” (the consultative committee that 
co-ordinates the controls). What is forgotten, as usual, is 
that the removal of controls and restrictions on free 
exchange and free competition is a two-sided operation— 
in which, incidentally, the West took the initiative as long 
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ago as August last year, when the Cocom lists were drastic 
ally pruned. Whereas in the West only a small propor- 
tion of exports are officially controlled, in the Communist 
bloc all exports are automatically under governmental con- 
trol. Trade with foreign countries on which the Communist 
rulers wish to put political pressure can thus be turned off 
like a tap at any time, as the Jugoslavs found in 1948, and 
the Australians last year. 

Further, it is clear that to reduce western controls would 
have little effect on the volume of east-west trade. The 
main limiting factor is the capacity of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc to provide marketable exports with which to pay for the 
goods it needs. At present, because of its agricultural 
difficulties, and, to a lesser extent, of the reluctance of the 
Russians to dig amy deeper into their gold reserves, the 
buying power of the bloc is low, and east-west trade would 
be unlikely to rise above its present levels whatever was 
done about the controls, 


Missionaries and Indians 


HE regulations governing missionaries which appeared 
T in the Indian Yearbook published this week are little 
more than a restatement of those first introduced last 
autumn. They permit the Indian government to reduce the 
numbers of foreign missionaries, by compelling them to 
obtain a “ no objection to return ” stamp on their- passports 
when seeking to re-enter the country ; in this respect those 
from Commonwealth countries are put on an equal footing 
with the others. One of the reasons for the Indian govern- 
ment’s determination to control foreign missionaries 
emerges in the regulation prohibiting them from working 
in frontier districts. On India’s frontiers are located many 
of the tribes which, being still neither Hindu nor Muslim, 


can perhaps be converted ; but Indians, suspicious that. 


missionary work is not divorced from political influences, 
have seen its operations in these areas as a serious danger. 
The churches need not abandon animists to slow absorption 
into Hindu life—but they will have to send Indian Christians 
to carry the gospel to them in future. 


It would be ingenuous to suggest that the regulations are 
animated solely by secular suspicions of western influence 
tadiated by foreign The revival of militant 
orthodox Hinduism in the last few years has led to some 
outright attacks on Christianity. Mr Nehru has raised his 
secular voice im protest, pointing out that Christianity is 
not only India’s third largest religion, but has existed there 
for 1,900 years. That, though true, is not likely to appease 
the Mahasabha, and’ im their efforts to make converts the 
churches have had to face growing resistance arising from 
the charge that they are undermining Hindu civilisation, to 
which the idea of conversion is alien. 

But the real problem is suspicion of western influence. The 
Christian churches in India have’ to become indigenous, and 
Most denominations are rapidly becoming so. Two-thirds 
of the Catholic hierarchy are now Indian ; the number of 

itish missionaries in India has fallen by 500—nearly a 
third—in the last few years. The smaller sects, some 
deriving their inspiration and personnel from America, have 

less successful, In India, as in Africa, missionaries 
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are more and more concerned to divorce Christianity from 
Wwesternism, to present it for what it is in fact—a religion 
originating in the East, not one invented by white men. 
Historians may find in this another sign of waning western 
supremacy—but the process is essential to the peaceful 
survival of Christianity in India, and perhaps in other 
eastern countries also. 


Footballers in the Freeze 


T a time when calls for wage and dividend freezes are 

in the air, it is appropriate that public attention should 
have been called to an industry which suffers from both. 
This is the depressed, and now internationally uncom- 
petitive, industry of British professional football ; the com- 
plicated contract system by which the wage freeze is 
enforced, and which in some other countries would offend 
against anti-peonage laws, is to enjoy a debate of its own 
at an early stage of the Trades Union Congress at South- 
port next week. The maximum wage of a professional 
footballer is fixed at £15 a week, in spite of the fact that 
the marginal productivity of some of the stars—which can 
be accurately assessed by the drop in gates when they 
are injured and not playing—is well up in the four-figure 
class. Maximum dividends are pegged at 5 per cent, and 
most directors and managers are in the game for the fun of 
it, rather than to compete to give the customer satisfaction ; 
the customer, indeed, stands upon the terraces in spartan 
discomfort, and even in the richest. stadiums- the loud- 
speakers which are supposed to inform him about team 
changes never quite seem to work. The money which 
is saved by the freezes is used to bid up to inflationary 
heights the fees that the clubs pay to each other for the 
transfer of players. 


All the usual consequences of a system of controls of this 
sort abound. There is a fantastic misuse of valuable 
resources ; a rich club is quite likely to lay hold on two 
front-rank stars who play in the same position and keep 
one of them ticking over every Saturday in a reserve match 
before a handful of people. A black market has sprung 
up to beat the freeze ; players are cajoled to stay in the 
game by offers of cheap houses and other perquisites. The 
effect upon recruitment, in an inflationary age, is already 
beginning to show ; recent additions even to the England 
team have tended to be of the amiably bovine, rather than 
the intelligent ball player, type. 


But, above all, of course, the freeze keeps in being, 
although in a constant state of penury, what would be 
regarded as the inefficient “ marginal ” firms in any other 
industry. For a game such as football this deconcentration 
of resources, this keeping alive of a League team in scores 
of small towns, may be no bad thing; indeed, it 
may even be regarded as the main justification of 
the whole peculiar system. But when the TUC 
debates the matter next week, it would be wise to pause to 
consider what would be the state of the British standard of 
living if a freeze on dividends and wages—and with them 
all the uneconomic consequences they can see on their 
Saturday afternoons—were to be extended to British indus- 
try as a whole. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Selective Call-up 


Sm—Your Note on this subject seems 
to me to beg the main question—whether 
we are to accept as permanent the use 
of National Servicemen to replace Regu- 
lars in operational duties. So long as 
we do so, I agree that the value of the 
final six months service does give some 
force to the case for a selective call-up ; 
but if we are ever to revert to the pur- 
pose for which the National Service Acts 
were passed, i.e., the provision of a large 
trained reserve for use in war, your 
argument is untenable. 


Surely what we must aim at is the 
strengthening of our Regular forces 
coupled with a reduction in our commit- 
ments, leading to the release of National 
Servicemen from operational duties. 
Then we may hope for a reduction in 
the period of service not to 18 months, 
but to something much shorter. 


I am quite sure also that you greatly 
underestimate the objections to a selec- 
tive call-up which would exempt some 
men on an entirely arbitrary basis. They 
are too numerous to mention here, and 
would affect not only the men them- 
selves, but also their employers, their 
fellow-workers, and of course especially 
their families. 


If, in the immediate future, a reduc- 
tion in numbers is desirable, I suggest 
that some of these objections might be 
met by a call-up in two sections—one 
for the full period as at present, and one 
for the minimum period necessary for 
the full-time training of reservists. This 
would enable the change over to be 
effected gradually, would provide some 
elasticity in meeting the requirements of 
the services and of industry, and above 
all would give all the men the valuable 
experience of training and discipline 
which National Service at its best can 
undoubtedly provide.—Yours faithfully, 
Surling YOUNGER OF LECKIE 


Through Irish Eyes 


Sm—lIn the article which appeared in 
your issue of August 20th, your Dublin 
correspondent appears to support the 
absence of a treaty of extradition between 
the Republic and the United Kingdom. 
Surely today any civilised state is pre- 
pared to assist in the suppression of 
crime and to enter into treaties of 
extradition with its neighbours for such 
a purpose. The question whether 
the offence is of such a nature as not to 
fall within the terms of the treaty is a 
matter to be decided by the courts of 
the country from which extradition is 
sought. 


For that matter I cannot conceive of 


Jocal oppression,” you 


anything other than a criminal offence 
when armed citizens of one peaceful 
state cross the frontier and attack the 
citizens of another peaceful state, I 
have never heard of such action being 


regarded otherwise under internatidnal’ 


law.—Yours faithfully, 
S. Knox CUNNINGHAM 
House of Commons, S.W.1 


Gold Coast Portent 


Sir—In your -Note of July 23rd you 
are confident that once. the opposi- 
tion leaders and the Ashanti Chiefs 
“can hope to form a government at the 
centre the chances are that some form 
of regional devolution will satisfy them,” 
and that Dr Nkrumah has “ successfully 
piloted the Gold Coast to the threshold 
of independence.” Unperturbed by the 
fact that many of those opposed to 
Nkrumah’s “ politics ” — “ Self-govern- 
ment Now” (1949) and “ Self-govern- 
ment step-by-step, not in haste ” (1951) 
—are those who in 1947 started the 
agitation for independence (“in the 
shortest possible time”) and engaged 
Nkrumah from England as their secre- 
tary, you assert confidently that “the 
advocates of tribalism and feudal auto- 
cracy are now seeking to delay” inde- 
pendence! To what end? 


Tribalism ? How quickly does not 
the British imperial power forget its own 
history! Just over ten years ago, when 
the imperial policy was to separate 
Ashanti from the colony, was it not the 
present Asantehene who in 1943 rejected 
the British Government’s Ashanti 
Advisory Council Ordinance (made by 
the Governor himself) to set up a 
separate legislature for Ashanti ? Was it 
not the Asantehene who pressed for an 
original policy of legislative union of 
Ashanti with the colony ? And did not 
Otumfuo Sir Osei Agyeman Prempeh’s 
demand so upset Mr Oliver Stanley, the 
Secretary of State, then on a visit to the 
Gold Coast, and the Governor, Sir Alan 
Burns, that a special meeting had to be 
held at the Chief Commissioner’s 
Residence in Kumasi to ask the Asante- 
hene why he preferred to join Ashanti 
to the colony instead of keeping the 
Ashanti “tribal” unit separate from 
the colony tribes? Arid did not the 
Asantehene’s policy turn the Advisory 
Ordinance into a dead letter ? 


Admitting that there has been “some 
go on to 
declare confidently that “If the charges 
against Dr Nkrumah’s Government were 
true it is hardly likely that the Conven- 
tion People’s Party candidate would 
have been defeated in the recent by- 
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election in Ashanti.” He forgets 

there are degrees of dictatorship ; ~ 
even against the wish of  Hitle 
other people in Germany won elections . 
and that there is such a thin : 


oe g as braving 
Your Note even went go far 


as to suggest that the NLM leadership jg 
so confused that “If the United Nations 
decide on a plebiscite for Togoland jt 
is all too possible that some Ashanti will 
demand one too, ignoring the fact that 
its Status as a mandated territory puts 
it on an entirely different footing.” Just 
think : The sin of asking for a Con. 
stituent Assembly, or a Royal Commis- 
sion, Or an expert §  Constityti 
Commissioner ! . — 
Having, for four years and a half, 
lauded Dr Nkrumah to the world as a 
fine product of the British colonial 
genius, who is successfully piloting the 
Gold Coast to the threshold of indepen- 
dence planned for that African territory 
by the Colonial Office, the British are 
feeling rather disconcerted at the thought 
of having to turn round and tell the 
world that they had all the time been 
wrong about what was really happening 
in the Gold Coast. They are now using 
all the implements in their armoury to 
show that even if Dr Nkrumah is wrong, 
his opponents are wrong too, and so 
Dr Nkrumah could not be wrong really. 


But how long will this deception last? 
Already a CPP man has been hanged for 
political murder, yet when you speak 
of a party making a stir “by demon- 
strations which have degenerated at 
times into violence,” you are pointing 
at the NLM, not certainly at the 
sacrosanct CPP. And do you hope 
to help the Gold Coast towards purity 
of political life by saying, “ The charge 
of corruption however can be levelled at 
all parties”? Is corruption in a new 
nation to be tolerated without a com- 
mission of inquiry just because “all the 
parties ” are doing it ? 

How do opposition leaders prove 
themselves “ confused ” by asking for a 
Constituent Assembly to determine, 
before independence, the form and 
structure of the house to be occupied by 
independence? If there has “un- 
doubtedly ” been “ too much centralisa- 
tion, a legacy of efficient British rule and 
some local oppression ” is it evidence of 
“confused leadership” to ask for an 
expert like Sir Keith Hancock t 
loosen the cords of the bad legacy and to 
liquidate it? Would it not also help 
to have a commission to clarify the 
issues so that those who are prejudiced 
by the single pipeline of information 
on the Gold Coast, but do not care 10 
send their own correspondents to 
out all the facts, may have such facts 


delivered to them secondhand through 


a Commissioner’s report ? 

It is exceedingly embarrassing for 
some of us who have grown to admutt 
the British sense of fair play to see this 
mud-slinging at one Gold Coast side.— 
Yours faithfully, 


duce J. B. Danquat 
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Fish Not Above Suspicion 


Sir,—Your Note on the fourth annual 
report of the White Fish Authority says 
that the Authority’s approval of the 
distant water trawler owners’ regulatory 
scheme is, this year, mot quite un- 
qualified. ‘There has been no change 
in the Authority’s attitude to the 
scheme: earlier reports clearly ex- 
press the view that regulation of 
this kind should not be solely in the 
hands of the trawler owners, and in none 
of them will an unqualified approval of 
the scheme be found. You also say 
that the Authority are wondering 
whether to take over responsibility for 
“price fixing.” I wish to make clear 
that the Authority are considering no 
more than the question whether they, 
rather than the producers, should fix the 
minimum prices at first hand sale, and 
these prices only. The minimum prices 
are the lowest prices at which fish may 
be sold at the quayside for the fresh fish 
market. This is being considered at the 
request of some of the sections repre- 
sented on the White Fish Industry 

Advisory Council.—Yours faithfully, 

J. A. A. Leacu 
Public Relations Officer 

White Fish Authority, Knaresborough 


A New Socialist 
International ? 


Si—In connection with Mr Vlahovic’s 
suggestion that the Cominform should 
be replaced by a new Socialist Inter- 
national you raise the question whether 
Marshal Tito is right in assuming that 
the Soviet leaders have changed their 
attitude towards Eastern Europe. 


It can hardly be a coincidence that 
Mr Vlahovic published his article at the 
same time as western Communist parties 
are drifting towards closer co-operation 
with other left-wing movements. It 
seems to me that we are at the threshold 
of an era in which Moscow will try to 
combine the diplomacy of peaceful co- 
existence with an ideology uniting in 
some form or another various brands of 
Socialism. This form may well manifest 
itself in a new Socialist International— 
Provided the Social Democrats have not 
learned their lessons in the 1930s and in 
1945-47 and again fall into the trap. 
Its framework, at any rate, might offer 
an opportunity to the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe to become 
less dependent on Moscow’s influence 
than hitherto.—Yours faithfully, 

Reading Pau KaTONA 


Social Credit Looks East 


Si,—The interesting article in your 
issue of August 6th is marred by mis- 
representation of Mr Manning and the 
Social Credit League’s Policy. Mr Man- 
hing has repeatedly stated that their ob- 
ective is based not only on_ the 
Philosophy but on the technique of 
Onetary Reform laid down by Major 
las.—Yours faithfully, 
» WiCx ANDREW CARDEN 


‘ 
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American Approaches 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT. 

By Frank Thistlethwaite. 

—— University Press. 
8. 


349 pages. 


SR i book is one of the happy results 
of the postwar decision to teach 
American history at British universities. 
Mr Thistlethwaite soon discovered that 
the available general texts, most of them 
written by Americans, took too much 
for granted to serve as an introduction 


. for British students. He had a very clear 


idea of what was needed: a “ point of 
departure” for British readers which 
would explain, in terms of their history, 
how and why Americans are different 
from Europeans; a book that would 
emphasise the  inter-connectedness, 
which is too often slighted, of the his- 
tories of the English-speaking peoples 
on the opposite shores of the Atlantic 
basin ; and one that would make migra- 
tion, and its corollary, the mobile and 
“open ” society, stand out as the great 
formative influences in shaping the 
American character. This new approach 
has produced a book that is illuminating 
to the general reader and invaluable to 
the student. 

To make America “ stand out in the 
round,” strict chronology has been made 
to take second place to a few great 
themes, and Mr Thistlethwaite has been 
heroic in his feats of omission. Some of 
them will take away the breath of readers 
accustomed to the orthodox political 
histories. But the cuts allow the broad 
outlines to emerge and give the author 
room to linger over matters he rightly 
considers more important: the story of 
the last great migration of peoples ; the 
intellectual and philosophic baggage 
they brought with them and the philo- 
sophies they evolved for themselves, 
which have shaped and reflected the 
American’s view of the state, society 
and the individual; and the religious 
experiences and convictions that helped 
Americans to believe themselves a 
dedicated people. An economic his- 
torian by training, Mr Thistlethwaite is 
particularly good on the economic in- 
fluences, the organisation of industry 
and trade, and on the part played 
throughout the nineteenth century by 
British capital and British skills in help- 
ing Americans to develop a continent 
and become, in their turn, the chief 
exporters of capital and skill. But this 
is not just another economic interpre- 
tation. Mr Thistlethwaite’s triumph is 
the weaving. together of all the strands, 
with a sense of the importance of each, 
into a recognisable flesh and blood like- 
ness, a history in 3-D. He writes well, 
and can find the right quotation of 


“ 


incident—often not the well-worn ones 
—to bring a general idea to life. 

In the final chapter, the most stimu- 
lating and controversial, Mr Thistle- 
thwaite considers mass production and 
the continuing dynamic pace of 
economic change (which, to the dis- 
appointment of the Jeremiahs, has sur- 
vived the closing of the frontier) in 
relation to democracy. He concludes, 
tentatively, that they have reinforced 
the characteristic and original qualities 
of American sotiety. Maturity, he 
thinks, has made Americans not more 
like Europeans, but more like them- 
selves. The standardisation of products 
and parts has not meant the standardisa- 
tion of men, but, on the contrary, has 
provided greater freedom of choice for 
more people. 

Many readers may find, however, that 
this last chapter involves a jolting leap 
from the nineteen-twenties ; it is almost 
as though Mr Thistlethwaite had run 
out of paper. Surely the era of Roose- 
velt and the New Deal is more than a 
footnote to Theodore Roosevelt’s trust- 
busting and Wilson’s New Freedom ? 
Mr Thistlethwaite clearly has a close, 
lively and affectionate knowledge of 
present-day America; it is a pity that 
he should stop short twenty years ago. 
But, even with this omission, he has 
done more than effect an introduction ; 
he has made a real contribution toward 
cementing an alliance. 


Hot Springs Child 


THE STORY OF FAO. 
By Gove Hambidge. 
Macmillan. 315 pages. 48s. 


“THIS Conference . . . has con- 

sidered the world problems of 
food and agriculture and declares its 
belief that the goal of freedom from 
want of food suitable and adequate for 
the health and strength of all peoples 
can be achieved.” Such was the confi- 
dent view of these problems expressed 
by the representatives of forty-four 
governments assembled at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, in 1943—before they set about 
trying to solve them. 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation 
was the child of Hot Springs, conceived 
in this same spirit of optimism, and the 
present volume tells its story from the 
beginning. It is a good story vividly 
written. It describes the prepara- 
tory work—the inevitable teething 
troubles—carried out by an interim 
commission set up to work out plans for 
a permanent organisation. It gives an 
account of its scope, the drafting of its 


constitution, its early attempt at dealing 
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with the problem of food production and between the well fed and the underfed _ larly Hume’s religious scepticism is eye; 
nutrition, finally bringing the narrative in the world as a whole is considerably _ présent as one of those facets of his out. 


up to the present day. The author has 
been intimately 
organisation from its inception, and his 
interest and enthusiasm have never 
flagged. The book nevertheless is a story 
(as the title indicates) rather than a 
history ; still less is it a critique. Little 
attempt is made to measure the indi- 
vidual achievements of FAQ, or to 
appraise its successes and failures. 
No estimate of the merits of some 
of its undertakings is made, no 
judgment on what its total accom- 
plishments amount to at the end of the 
first decade of its existence. To take 
one example only: the story tells how 
under the guidance of (then) Sir John 
Boyd Orr the staff in its first year set 
to work to prepare proposals for a 
“World Food Board.” 
the plan was laid before the 1946 
conference by its chief author with 
the deep-rooted conviction and 
passionate sincerity which always 
characterised his advocacy; how the 
plan was ultimately rejected by the 
governments represented. But there 
the story stops ; nothing is said of the 
reasons—economic, financial and 
political—for its rejection; yet they 
were very formidable. 

The fact is that, in the early days of 
FAO, member governments were largely 
preoccupied with the fear of agricultural 
surpluses, and therefore with more or 
less heroic measures to stabilise agri- 
cultural commodity prices somewhat on 
the lines of the International Wheat 
Agreement. What then is of special 
interest in Mr Hambidge’s narrative is 
the change in outlook, in the technical 
objectives, during subsequent years—the 
transition from the time when more 
spectacular proposals held the centre c‘ 
the stage to the present when far simpler 
but none the less important activities 
have replaced them. 

Much the most interesting part of 
this book is its description of agriculture 
in the underdeveloped or backward 
countries, regions that have laboured on 
through the centuries, employing tech- 
nical practices hardly advanced beyond 
those in use at the time of Moses. Here 
FAO has lately participated in the work 
of “Extended Technical Assistance,” 
giving help so far as it can within its 
financial resources to governments that 
have asked for it. It has wisely accepted 
the view that there is usually no short 
cut from primitive to modern methods 
of cultivation and livestock manage- 
ment, from crude implements to power- 
driven equipment. To show the Afghan 
peasant the advantage of the scythe over 
the sickle, to introduce vaccines against 
animal diseases, to develop research in 
the selection of rice, to encourage the 
use of fertilisers—these and countless 
other enterprises of the kind are 
examples of the present trend in the 
work of FAO. 

It is no part of this book’s purpose 
to estimate how far all this effort has 
contributed to the overriding problem 
of equating world food supplies with the 
growing world population (today the gap 


larger than it was when FAO was 


connected with the founded). It is rather a story of what 


has been done and can be done through 
its agency in increasing food and other 
agricultural production, provided the 
collaboration of governments is sus- 
tained. On this last point the outlook 
is promising. 


Unexplained Philosopher 


THE LIFE OF DAVID HUME. 
By Ernest Campbell Mossner. 
Nelson. 703 pages. 42s. 


HITEHEAD once said that the 
world never quite recovers from 
the shock of a great philosopher. And 
certainly many would want to divide 


periods—before and after the work of 
David Hume. This is the cardinal fea- 
ture of Hume’s achievement, which any 
biographer must explain. Professor 
Mossner takes as the text of his bio- 
graphy Hume’s dictum: “Be a philos- 
opher ; but amidst all your philosophy, 
be still a man.” Hume practised what 
he preached, and his biographer has 
spent twenty years in a work of 
enormous erudition to establish this. 
All that he fails to explain about Hume 
is why he was such a great philosopher. 


The fault, perhaps, was partly Hume’s. 
His masterpiece, “ A Treatise on Human 
Nature,” which he published anony- 
mously in 1737, “fell dead-born from 
the press” and Hume, whose over- 
riding passion. was for literary fame, 
often disowned in later years many of. 
the brilliant insights which he had 
penned at the age of twenty-five. The 
reputation which he -at last earned 
among his contemporaries was as an 
essayist and historian. He was, indeed,: 
the first distinguishable man of letters to 
make a fortune from literature alone and 
still preserve his independence. He also 
served as a staff officer on two military 
expeditions and, as chargé d'affaires in 
Paris and as Under-Secretary of State, 
he showed himself an able diplomat and 
administrator. He applied for two 
Scottish professorships of philosophy, 
but was rejected in both cases on account 
of his religious heterodoxy. 


Yet Hume cannot altogether be 
blamed for a lack of imagination on the 
part of his biographer. Perhaps he was 
rather an unexciting fellow with all the 
self-conscious good humour and shrewd- 
ness that characterise good men north 
of the border. As a man he obviously 
did not sparkle and scintillate like 
Hobbes. But as a thinker there was 
little about him of that staid sobriety 
with which he carted his enormous bulk 
between Scotland, London and the 
continent. And it is the audacity and 
brilliance of Hume as a thinker that his 
biographer so singularly fails to convey. 
There is scarcely a hint that H 
fame rests more on the death-blow 
which he delivered to Cartesian mc 
of thought than on his rather 
conscious effort to set himself up as 
Newton of tke sciences of man. Simi 


» 


hh 


; 


look that made his friendship even with 
the Moderates amongst Scottish divines 

of a triumph for his Personal 
goodness. But Professor Mossner fails 
to convey the sheer intellectual brilliance 
which made his “ Dialogues on Natural 
Religion ” perhaps the greatest work on 
the subject ever produced. 

There are, too, some rather tantalising 
gaps in the treatment of Hume the man, 
Hume, we are told, displayed « many 
of the symptoms of a deep-set emotional 
and physical disorder” while he was in 
the throes of his “ Treatise.” Much js 
made of this “disease of the learned” 
But what exactly were the symptoms 
and what was the probable diagnosis of 
the disorder ? Similarly much is made 
of the fact, as Hume himself put it, that 


It tes how the history of philosophy into two main he “had no Reason to be displeased 


with the reception” he met with from 
women. But what exactly his relations 
with women were is never clear, and in 
this respect we feel that we are entitled 
to know more about a man who is 
famous for his remark that “ reason jis 
and ought to be the slave’ of the 
passions.” 

In short this biography is a massive 
monument to human industry and 
scholarship. But it is dull. 


In Defence of Partition 
DIVIDED WE STAND: A Study in 


P 
By Michael Sheehy. 
Faber. 104 pages. 10s. 6d. 


M R SHEEHY’S argument is that 
Irish partition rests on a valid 
basis: that it is the result of the 
intransigence of the “ south,” not of the 
“north” ; and that it will not be ended 
until the “south” returns to a 
realisation of its duties towards the 
defence of Western Europe. 
Argument on this thesis will be 
barren because it turns on the definition 
of units. Irishmen, including Mr 
Sheehy, speak of the partition of Ire- 
land ; northern unionists have come to 
speak of the partition of the United 
Kingdom. It all depends on whether 
one believes that there was a real union 
of Great Britain and Ireland between 
1801 and 1921 or that Ireland is a single 
unit, in spite of the existence of a com- 
munity in the north-east whose problems 
and interests demand separate treatment. 
Even if it is granted that majorilics 
should decide, the question remains: 
what majority and in what areca: — 
There are, for example, two points at 
issue, The most obvious is the positon 
of the two counties in Northern Ire- 
land that have consistently voted since 
1922 for inclusion with the rest ‘= 
country. Sheehy’s comment }5 : 
“it is nee , of the Northern 
Government on the nationalist 2r¢as fot 
its continued existence which justifies 


the retention of such areas. e 
Republicans can justly reply that t 
line of thought is sake usual in Eastera 
than in Western oe oe 
“ But even if Fermanagh and [yT0 
were on the other side of the border 
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the problem of Irish unity would re- 
main: that is, the reconciliation of the 
interests and traditions of the people of 
Belfast and its adjoining areas with those 
of the rest of Ireland. This is where 
the spadework has to be done, and Mr 
Sheehy would have rendered a great 
service if he had attempted it. Mr de 
Valera has spoken in general terms of 
a local autonomy for the north-east in 
a united Ireland. The all-important 
details have not been publicly worked 
out, naturally enough perhaps seeing 
that the governments in London, Belfast 
and Dublin have never trusted each 
other in these matters. A survey of 
these issues would have been immensely 
valuable. “ie 
Unfortunately, Mr Sheehy is princi- 
pally concerned with defending the 
memory of John Redmond. It is 
good to think that the eclipse of 
his reputation is passing; but it is 
doubtful if Mr Sheehy’s apologetics 
will be helpful. The influences at 
work against Redmond’s policy might 
well have defeated a stronger, and less 
trusting leader. In the event, Carson’s 
appeal to force against the Liberal 
Government in 1912 led to the dis- 
crediting of constitutional nationalism 
and the eclipse of the Irish Party. The 
opposition, at all costs, to Home Rule 
led to the Republic, of which Carson 
has many claims to be the founder. Sir 
Winston Churchill has written that all 
would have been well if Redmond’s 
gesture of support for Britain in 1914 
had been accepted and the Home Rule 
Act put into force at once. Things went 
otherwise, and nationalist Ireland re- 
ceived a lesson in the futility of making 
gestures of support in wartime that still 
influences its policy of neutrality. In 
these matters Mr Sheehy seems curi- 
ously unacquainted with the views of 
northern Irishmen, which are more 
complicated and certainly less dominated 
by enthusiasm for Nato, than he 
suggests. On these issues the best book 
is still Dr George O’Brien’s “The 
Four Green Fields,” which unfortu- 
nately is not cited in these pages. 


Douglas Territory 


SOCIAL CREDIT AND THE FEDERAL 
POWER IN CANADA. 

By J. R. Mallory. 

Toronto University Press (London: 
aa” Cumberlege). 216 pages. 45s. 


HIS is the fifth book in the series 

on Social Credit in Alberta spon- 
sored by the Canadian Social Science 
Research Council. The phenomenon of 
the first social credit government in the 
World (and, until British Columbia next 
door recently returned a second, the only 
one) has an interest wider than its Cana- 
dian context. How the monetary revolu- 
ton launched with Messianic enthusiasm 
by Mr Aberhart has developed into a 
sound, business government command- 
ing the respect and support of business- 
men, a bulwark against the moderate 
Socialism of the farmer-labour party, the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, reserving its crusading fervour for 


+ vera on the International “ Money 
Ower, is a fascinating tale, told in a 
fascinating manner. 

It is also, as Professor Mallory’s pene- 
trating analysis makes clear, a symptom 
of a fundamental “mutation” in the 
Canadian economy and of a new trend 
in the evolution of Canadian federalism. 
The young Canadian nation grew up in 
the process of opening the western plains 
to settlement. The great westward ex- 
pansion based on wheat growing was the 
basis for national unity and allowed 
differences to be resolved in common 
national aims. When expansion faltered 
in the thirties, when a collapse of world 
wheat prices and drought brought 
disaster to the prairie provinces, the 
clash of interest became acute between 
debtor frontier communities and the 
creditor, financial and industrial centres 
of eastern Canada. 

Social credit, heir to the tradition of 
western agrarian radicalism, expressed 
that conflict. The social credit measures 
of the new provincial government in- 
fringed the powers and clashed with the 
responsibilities of the federal govern- 
ment. There had been long erosion of 
federal authority by a series of privy 
council interpretations of Canada’s 
written constitution, the British North 
America Act, and a loosening of national 
cohesion with the emergence of the 
great new pulp and paper and mineral 
industries ; these are under the control 
of the provinces, as owners of natural 
resources, and have a north-south axis 
cutting across the unifying east-west 
wheat axis. The central government at 
Ottawa, however, used its long-dormant 
power of disallowance to check financial 
experiments in Alberta which had a 
national significance. This book throws 
clear light on the character of the under- 
lying crisis in Canadian federalism and 
the role of new parties and provincial 
experiments in resolving it. Like its 
distinguished predecessors, the book 
gives an insight into developments in 
the west since the thirties which is most 
helpful to a thorough understanding of 
contemporary Canada. 


Apes and Investments 


DARWIN REVALUED. 
By Arthur Keith. 
Watts. 294 pages. 25s. 


IR ARTHUR KEITH is pre- 

eminently well qualified to write a 
biography of Darwin and to attempt a 
twentieth-century revaluation of his 
work. Born in a generation that felt 
the immediate impact of Darwin’s in- 
spiration and educated in an environ- 
ment favourable to Darwin’s ideas, he 
was a talented prizewinner of a copy 
of “Origin of Species” while an 
anatomy student at Aberdeen in 1885. 
By that time the revolutionary volume 
on evolution, which had originally been 
printed in 1859 in only 1,200 copies, 
had sold over 28,000, and its influence 
had already begun to refashion social 
speculation as well as scientific research. 
Sir Arthur is well equipped .also to 
describe those twentieth-century ad- 
vances in the study of “the laws of 


167 
growth” which have affected contem- 
porary attitudes towards evolution. 


Indeed his own “New Theory of 
Human Evolution ” was a notable addi- 
tion to the literature of what had already 
become not only a doctrine but 4 
tradition. * 

The main value of his competent 
biography, which does not seek to 
explore the broad problems of the more 
stimulating recent book “ Apes, Angels 
and Victorians,” by Professor Irvine, is 
that it provides us with a scientist’s 
assessment of Darwin and not with a 
historian’s. There are no surprises— 
despite the claims of the blurb—in its 
well-documented pages, and too little 
attempt is made to separate out philo- 
sophical and scientific elements in nine- 
teenth-century science. Two main themes 
dominate the chronological chapters— 
Darwin’s. discoveries and Darwin’s 
illness. Both are handled cautiously, 
for, like Darwin himself, Sir Arthur is 
more concerned with careful observa- 
tion than with bold .generalisation. 

Eight supplementary chapters con- 
sider specific questions, such as the 
incentives and motives behind Darwin’s 
work, his attitudes towards religion, the 
character and influence of his wife and, 
once again, the state of his health. Two 
of these chapters examine Darwin from 
an unusual angle. One, describing his 
“racial heritage,” remarks that Darwin 
was representative of “a rather uncom- 
mon type of Englishman, one now 
spoken of as the ‘ Beaker’ type.” The 
other succeeds in persuading us that 
Darwin was an exceptionally capable 
businessman, “ very methodical” in all 
his habits. Successful as his writings 
were, his investments were more so. It 
is somewhat disappointing that Sir 
Arthur does not quite succeed in pull- 
ing together the interesting pieces of 
evidence from these supplementary 
activities of Darwin and inserting them 
into the main biography. The effect of 
the two parts of the book is conse- 
quently a little disjointed, although the 
serious student will be grateful for Sir 
Arthur’s meditations on subjects that 
are still ignored or treated somewhat 
flippantly almost a hundred years after 
the “ Origin of Species ” first appeared. 


Ramble in Whitehall 


THE CIVIL SERVICE IN BRITAIN. 
By G. A. Campbell. 

A Pelican Book. Penguin Books. 382 
pages. 3s. 6d. 


HIS book is a ramble through 

bureaucracy in very good com- 
pany. It sets out to give the 
general reader a full, rather than 
a systematic, account of what civil 
servants do and to convey the feel of 
the profession. In both aims it is very 
successful, particularly in the latter. 
Amateurs of the civil service will admire 
the way in which Mr Campbell has 
avoided the usual traps of talking about 
either the elect or the masses as if they 
were the whole thing: the point of view 
of the middle class of the service (per- 
haps its most distinctive part) is excel- 
lently given: as one reads, one almosx 
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sees those humane, irregular, indoor 
faces; one tastes the Whitehall tea and 
smells the pipesmokc. 

Authors of books about the civil ser- 
vice face a problem of scope. How wide 
are they to cast their net? And how 
far are they to go in saying what it 
does? Must they describe its work 
office by office? And should a book 
about the civil service be merely a book 
about ministries with the ministers 
excised ? Mr Campbell scarcely goes 
beyond the administrative, executive and 
clerical staff at headquarters ; profes- 
sional and scientific staff, inspectorates 
and regional offices, counter-clerks, post- 
men and industrial workers. get little 
space. He gives rather too much room 
to a quick tour round all the ministries. 
He is at his best when he describes in 
some detail how any one ministry does 
its work. In so doing he goes a little 
outside his nominal subject, and throws 
in a lot about financial_procedure, dele- 
gated legislation and the like. But he 
always brings his story back to the good 
civil servant’s viewpoint, which insures 
him against the risk of underrating 
the importance of ministers and Parlia- 
ment. 

The book is rather shapeless, and the 
chapter headings often bear little rela- 
tion to the contents. But in a ramble, 
as distinct from a textbook, that scarcely 
matters. The ground is thoroughly 
covered ; the standard of accuracy is 
high ; and the book is very readable. 
That large part of the nation which 
deals with, suffers from, or is related to 
the civil service should read Mr Camp- 
bell’s excellent book. 


Sociology of Law 


THE JUDICIAL PROCESS AMONG 
THE BAROTSE OF NORTHERN 
RHODESIA. 

By Max Gluckman. 


Manchester University Press. 386 pages. 
37s. 6d. 
T the end of this fascinating 


investigation the reader will con- 
clude “ how like ourselves ” ; and indeed 
one of the main lessons of Professor 
Gluckman’s study is that judges on the 
bench have closely similar habits of 
thought and -action whether they are 
tribal Africans or sit on the Queen’s 
Bench. Barotse law and any form of 
European law differ markedly in sub- 
stance and Barotse ethical ideals diverge 
in some ways from ours, but the essen- 
tials of. judicial logic in reaching a 
verdict, and the propensity to add moral 
judgments, are much alike. 

It is important not to start this book 
with the wrong expectations. Though 
the author takes great pains to help the 
reader, the argument is complicated. Mr 
Gluckman deals with the legal institu- 
tions of a Central African nation, with 
a relatively advanced system of govern- 
ment and law, a king and a hierarchy of 
state councils. But this is not a hand- 
book of Barotse customary law.- The 
investigation is based on a remarkable 
series of case records concerning those 
characteristic subjects of African civil 
litigation, marriage, land and property 


rights, but no specific account is given 
of Barotse marriage or inheritance law. 
Again, combining anthropology and 
jurisprudence, Mr Gluckman makes 
penetrating comments on the nature and 
status of primitive law; but this is 
incidental to his main theme. 

A simplified description might say 
that this book is a study of the judicial 
machinery of a society as a source of 
directing and correcting action to safe- 
guard the public interest and to adjust 
conflicts of interest between individuals. 
The central question, therefore, is: how 
are judicial decisions arrived at, 
accounted for, and put into operation in 
a society where all relationships are, as 
the author says, “multiplex,” social, 
political -and economic relationships 
being all mutually connected ?. Barotse 
courts are also councils involved in the 
legislative and executive functions of the 
state, and they do not, traditionally, 
have records. Thus in the task of cross- 
examination, carried out by the judges, 
as well as in giving judgment, the whole 
background of personal and legal rela- 
tionships of the parties is considered 
and the public well-being is taken into 
account. This allows for notions of 
equity and of reasonableness to be 
brought into the judicial process, and 
gives leeway for adapting the law to 
changing conditions. 

Professor Gluckman’s book is not, 
however, just an analysis of an aspect 
of Barotse legal procedure. It is a 
notable contribution to the theory of 
what is sometimes called the sociology 
of law. As he develops his theme he 
shows that Barotse judges work with a 
corpus juris, which, though unwritten, 
has coherence. To apply this body of 
law to the facts of litigation they use a 
concept of the “ reasonable man” in the 
same way as do judges in advanced 
legal systems, though, of course, with 
different ideas of what is customary and 
reasonable. This topic is discussed with 
great acumen. It leads on to a demon- 
stration that Barotse judges follow a 
logical procedure, making use of a 
comprehensive and_ intricate legal 
vocabulary. This brings up a problem 
in jurisprudence that has been much 
confused. Legal concepts, especially 
those of greatest generality, are notori- 
ously imprecise. Grappling with this 
problem as an anthropologist, aid 
drawing on semantic theory for support, 
Mr Gluckman offers a novel and con- 
vincing explanation. “ Uncertainty” 
in different degrees is a- necessary 
feature of legal concepts, he maintains, 
for it enables the tetal body of law to 
absorb into itself changing social condi- 
tions and ideas and to meet the great 
variations in the facts in a flexible 
manner. Here is the germ of new way 
of looking at the conflict of European 
law and customary law in African 
colonies. 

In his foreword Professor Goodhart 
describes this book as “a major con- 
tribution to legal philosophy.” It is also 
a major contribution to our understand- 
ing of African law, The two further 
volumes that are promised will be 
eagerly awaited. 
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Shorter Notices 


THE INDUSTRIALISATION OF 
BACKWARD AREAS. 

By K. Mandelbaum. _ 
Oxford Institute of Statistics 
No. 2. Second Edition. 
Basil Blackwell. 131 pages. 15s. 


_ This monograph is of great value jn 
giving the reader, particularly the student 
fresh to economics,.an idea of the complex 
economic inter-relationships that a process 
of industrialisation, planned or unplanned, 
will set up. The study remains broadly 
acceptable in the light of recently developed 
econometric methods, but does not demand 
a 4 them. It must be 
emphasised that, although the countries of 
south-eastern Europe have been used to 
provide illustrative material, what is pre- 
sented here is fundamentally a theoretical 
model designed to show what major quan- 
tities must be taken into account, and 
what their inter-actions are likely to be. 
The method, however, inevitably whets the 
appetite and one would like the author to 
have examined the realism and usefulness 
of his model in the light of actual postwar 
development in these countries. 

Superficial reading of this book, together 
with the early writing of Professor Arthur 
Lewis on the Caribbean, has perhaps led 
to an over-emphasis on the problems of 

poor countries with chronic and 
indisputable rural overpopulation.  Pro- 
fessor Lewis has helped to ‘redress the 
balance by his recent report on industrial- 
isation in the Gold Coast, and Dr Mandel- 
baum again points out in his preface that 
his angle of approach is most he!pful for 
areas suffering from a relative dearth of 
agricultural land. 

‘This monograph proved most suggestive 
and sti ing when it was first published 
in 1945, and it is good that it should be 
available again. A useful preface has been 
added containing references to important 
writings On the subject published over the 
last ten years. 


» Monograph 


* 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 

By A. H. Reed. 

Phoenix House. 335 pages. 21s. 

PORTRAIT OF NEW ZEALAND. 

By David Hall. 

Wellington: A. H. and A. W. Reed. 

London: Phoenix House. 272 pages. 25s. 
New Zealand history is brief (the Maoris, 

having no written language, had only chants 

and’ spoken legends of the era belore the 

white man), and its paths are by now well 


trodden. Mr Reed, in his agreeably 
written account of the main and more 
picturesque events of the Dominions story; 


has certainly not sought to pioneer any fresh 


ground of research. But his tour 0! the 
familiar scene is briskly and freshly con 
ducted, and is readable and vital. ss, 

Mr Hall’s “Portrait of New “ iland ; 
is primarily a factual and statistical survey 
of the contemporary New Zealand scene, 
but its facts and figures are laced wth ra 
ceptive, wry comment, which lifts the bor 
out of the ordinary. He underlines shrewdly 
the degree to which in New Zea: and there 
is a steady pressure for conformity ‘0 4 a 
social pattern, but he points out (31 | 2 
can be a source of strength as we'! as © 
weakness. He sums up neatly, too, the 
problem which faces all small com™ unites: 

We love our neighbour as the Bible (wit 
which many are well-acquainted bids us, 


it is because of that that we 
and ges it 1s usually a little better 
than he does himself.” 
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Cut your cost -keep your comfort... 






MIDDLE EAST, AFRICA... INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON... FAR EAST, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 


Four-engined Tourist airliners—air- Wonderful meals and drinks . . « 
conditioned and fully pressurized . . . beck-and-call service. 


9 - - - built for speed and — i “Stop-over” wherever you like en 


Plenty of leg room. route—no extra fare. 


Ask about the B.O.A.C. Ticket Instalment Plan—10% down, the balance by monthly instalments, 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent St., W.1 
(MAY 6611), or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool (see your Telephone Directory for details). 


All over the world 


BOAC 


takes good care of you ° 
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Round about business premises 





oh 
f 
‘saeeeage 
« euaesae 
’ d 
... there’s always a need for 
Nairn Vinyl Tiles 
Proprietors, managers and executives of business premises all over the country are 
specifying Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. Housewives, too, are making enquiries at their 
architects or builders about Nairn Vinyl Tile Floors. Rapidly the news of Nairn beauty an‘ 
serviceability is spreading throughout the country. 
Nairn Wear-ability Since the fioors of the 53 labora- 
tories in the new Biology building of Nottingham University 
te would be subject te continual traffic and exposure to all man- 
oie ner of chemicals, the university laboratoriesthemselves tested 
FES various types of floor covering. Nairn Vinyl Tiles proved to be 
: the most satisfactory and were used exclusively. "| A I i | 
Nairn Clean-ability Grease, oil, mud. . . bleach, 3 
alkalis, cooking fats... all the things that might ruin an VINYL swer 
ordinary floor don’t affect a Nairn Viny! Tile Floor. And all 
that’s needed to keep it shining clean is an occasional polish. iar @) @) Re S 
Nairn Versatility Nairn Viny! Tile Floors can be laid 
on any kind of suitable level surface, upstairs, downstairs, or 
in a basement. As a design component the Nairn Vinyl Tile— 
available in 21 colours—is extremely versatile,too AND LAST, 
‘. Pek BUT NOT LEAST, THE COST IS SURPRISINGLY LOW. 


Fo? years, both here and in the U.S.A., laboratory research 


and stringent practical tests have proved the wear-resistance ‘ormation, 
ol Maden Vinot Pile . Please write for further inf 


literature and advice to Office 117. 





MIGHAEL NAIRN & GO. LTD., KIRKGALDY, SGOTLAND 
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American Survey 









AMERICAN survey is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


Those items which are written in the 
United States carry ap indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Money versus the Cycle 


Washington,’ D.C. 

VEN if the United States has no worries about its 

balance of payments, it is undergoing a test of monetary 
policy little less demanding than that’in Britain. Indeed, 
there are some remarkable similarities in the situations of the 
two countries ; the chief of these is the firm decision of the 
authorities to let monetary policy do a difficult job largely 
alone, unaided by the array of direct controls which adorned 
the economic armoury im the years-immediately after the 
world war and after the Korean outbreak. 

The problem in the United States is set by the business 
cycle itself. With the exception of a small band far out on 
the progressive fringe, practically everybody is agreed that 
an excessive boom is likely to lead to some sort of a bust— 
not to a depression, perhaps, 
but to a disagreeable setback 
which ought to be avoided. 
The central banking authori- 
ties at the Federal Reserve 
Board are naturally con- 
vinced that runaway booms 
in general are loaded with 
danger, and they are fearful 
that the present one is get- 
ting close to the runaway 
stage. 

But there are two im- 
portant things they do not 
know. Firstly, can restric- 
tive monetary measures press 
back the boom in precisely 
the places where it is bulging — 
out of symmetry ? Secondly, 
can monetary policy do a useful job without itself speeding 
the onset of the subsequent bust ? The authorities have 
only a limited amount of experience—monetary measures 
have been an active. instrument of policy in the modern 
economy only since 1951—and not all of it has been 
good. The mild recession in 1953 and 1954 began only 
a few months after the time when monetary policy had 
clamped down hardest on the preceding boom ; although 
on balance the Federal Reserve authorities believe they 
did mor: good than harm at that time, they were burned 
badly coough to want to avoid another period of extreme 
‘ttingency of funds comparable to the spring of 1953. At 
ine same iime, they are wondering now if less will do the 
Job that has to be done. 

The job, in its broadest sense, is to prevent the moncy 


CREDIT EXPANSION 


$ billion Amounts outstanding; end of month figures 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


BUSINESS LOANS BY - 
~~ WEEKLY REPORTING BANKS me 4 
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supply from growing too fast. In the words of one worried 
official, borrowing by private concerns and individuals is 
“going through the roof,” with the result that credit is 
expanding much faster than is output. Besides the infla- 
tionary consequences of this state of affairs, the authorities 
fear that this excessive growth of credit is, in effect, stealing 
demand from the future. But if the job is to’slow down 
the creation of credit, then the question becomes: What 
credit ? Certainly not credit extended to the government, 
for monetary policy must not balk the government’s efforts 
to finance itself. It appears there will be a cash surplus 
in the federal accounts when this fiscal year ends in June, 
1956, but the timing of receipts is such that the govern- 
ment will have to borrow some $8 billion in the last half 
of 19§§ to tide it over. Busi- 
ness credit—for financing 
stocks of goods and materials 
perhaps ? But they are still 
lower than they were at times 
of prosperity in the past and 
are scarcely high in relation 
to the volume of trade being 
done. Business borrowing 
from the banks has risen 
sharply this year, but it had 
some normal recovery to 
make from last year’s reces- 
el sion. It would take a hardy 
man to state flatly that busi- 
ness credit as a whole is too 
high. 

That leaves credit for stock 
market speculation, housing 
credit and hire-purchase credit. Though a case can be 
made—and is being made every day—for claiming that the 
level of debt in each of these fields is not too high, it is 
quite obvious that some stock market prices are far out of 
line with earnings or inherent values, and that total con- 
sumer obligations are higher in relation to consumer incomes 
than ever before. In any case, something is clearly causing 
credit to be created too fast. 

The reaction of the authorities has been the classic one, 
though some critics argue that the timing was too slow. 
Monetary policy was shifted from “active ease” to just 
“ ease” as long ago as December, when unemployment was 
still rising toward its winter peak of over 3,500,000. This 
year the policy has been altered by stages to neutrality, to 
mild restraint, and now to restraint. The discount rate fer 
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borrowing from the Federal Reserve Banks has been raised 
twice ; another increase seems in the making ; the commer- 
cial banks have been kept in debt “at the Fed ” through a 
policy of refusing to supply funds to the market, by pur- 
chases of government securities, in nearly the amounts that 
the thirsty economy would have liked. Money at the 
moment is definitely tight, and will be kept that way. 

But still the growth of private credit goes on, in the face 
of a rise in interest rates all along the line. What is more, 
there seems no sure way of making the banks lend to the 
worthy steel company but not to the improvident buyer 
of an automobile, to the State of Massachusetts for a high- 
way but not to the speculative builder of houses. Some of 
the present buying on credit may be borrowing from 
future consumption, but it is difficult for the authorities 
to prevent it without setting off some kind of inventory 
recession as it becomes too expensive for businesses to carry 
legitimate stocks. And finally, an effective squeeze can 
hardly be applied if the government is always coming to 
the money market with its hand out. 

The actions of the Federal Reserve Board have, it is 
true, been backed by the rest of the government. The 
Treasury cautiously floated a long-term bond in two instal- 
ments, to soak up some of the money from the stock and 
mortgage markets, and to insulate at least part of its financ- 
ing from the Federal Reserve’s operations at the short-term 
commercial banking end of the credit structure. The 
housing agencies ordered a slight tightening in the terms 
of the mortgages they insure. And if no more than moral 
suasion is possible legally in the field of consumer borrowing, 
at least that has been supplied in ample measure by practi- 
cally everyone from the Secretary of Commerce to the bank 
examining officials at the Treasury. 


* 


The most comforting reaction so far has been in the 
housing field, where new starts have dipped to a presumably 
healthier level. Banks are at last beginning to report that 
some marginal customers for loans are being turned away. 
A few states have refused to accept bids for new issues of 
bonds for public works on the ground that the yields 
demanded were too high. The stock market has been fairly 
stable for a month. But borrowers in general seem to be 
out to demonstrate that, if the demand for funds is there, 
“ways can be found” of borrowing the money unless the 
authorities clamp down so hard that they deflate the entire 
economy. 

Still, the battle has really only begun. The period of 
greatest credit severity, when the official policy of restraint 
will have its full impact, is still ahead ; as the seasonal 
demand for loans mounts, the banks will become more and 
more reluctant to sell their gilt-edged securities at a loss, 
to maintain the pace of advances. If the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Administration succeed, if the boom works 
itself out into ordinary and continuing prosperity, the conse- 
quences fire the imagination. The achievement would raise 
the possibility that the business cycle itself, in its serious 
manifestations, could be conquered permanently. Such a 
triumph would not, of course, eliminate the possibility that 
on the next occasion the authorities might fail to do the right 
thing at the right time. But it would show that the classic 
and impersonal instrument of money is indeed the regulator 
its greatest champions have always claimed it is, at least 
on the upward slope of the business cycle. 
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Morning after Geneva 


7 Geneva party was over six weeks ago, but the 
morning after has only just dawned ; during it Russian 
good will must develop into effective conciliation jf peace is 
to become genuine, as President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his Philadelphia speech last week. He chose this moment, 
it is said, to hand out his sobering pick-me-up in order to 
help Dr Adenauer in his coming visit to Moscow. But the 
United States Administration is as concerned as is the 
German Chancellor about the extent to which the Geneva 
spirit has gone to the free world’s head. Showing surpris- 
ing good sense Americans, unlike some of their allies, are 
not yet talking of reducing their defence investment just as 
it may*be going to pay a dividend. But if the present 
enthusiasm for making friends with Russians were to be 
suddenly rebuffed, the reaction might be an outbreak of 
aggressiveness which would be hard to check. 

President Eisenhower does not regret the summer of con- 
viviality ; he admits that to the Russians the rule of decree 
honestly seems a better form of government than the rule 
of law, and that the damage they have done to the rights 
of man may be explained by suspicion and fear. But he 
insisted, apparently outlining an agenda for the autumn’s 
negotiations, that no lasting peace would be possible as 
long as Germany remained divided, as long as nations were 
held in captivity, or as long as ““an international political 
machine ” fostered subversion within independent countries. 
The following day the Vice-President specified more clearly 
how the Communists might prove their good faith. To the 
President’s three conditions he added the withdrawal of 
troops from Korea, the dismantling of the minefields and 
barbed wire which divide Europe and the acceptance of Mr 
Eisenhower’s plan for aerial inspection of military installa- 
tions, as a prelude to disarmament. 

This is the President’s own imaginative contribution to 
the breaking of the long deadlock and he might have been 
expected to emphasise it himself, especially since he was 
speaking as the United Nations subcommittee on disarma- 
ment was about to resume work, the first direct outcome 
of the Geneva. meeting. That Mr Eisenhower did not 
make progress in this direction one of his first conditions 
shows that he recognises the difficulty of working out 4 
satisfactory scheme, even though both sides are sincerely 
seeking a solution. Disarmament.cannot come quickly and 
is, in the American view, dependent upon substance being 
given to the Geneva spirit. 


No Through Road for Imports 


Wen it is passing through foreign trade territory, 
President Eisenhower’s middle road leads only 
a dead end, whether it is travelled by bicycle of et 
electrical equipment. This at least is the impression ] 
by the Administration’s two latest compromises 0" Nee 
The government’s rejection of a British firm’s bid to b 
generators and transformers for a dam in the Northwest, 
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although it was nearly $1 million less than the American 
bid which was accepted, is excused on the grounds that the. 
American manufacturers will make the equipment in the 
Pittsburg! area, where there is persistent unemployment in 
spite of roday’s ever-mounting demand for labour. But 
most of these Pittsburgh workers have been displaced from 
steel mills by technological improvements and it is doubtful 
if additional jobs in the electrical industry will help them 
much, Nor was the recent increase in the duty on bicycles 
large enough to satisfy American manufacturers ; there will 
still be a demand for the imported article. 

But the increase, at a time when American output of 
bicycles is itself going up, partly as a result of the market 
created by the efforts of foreign manufacturers, is quite 
enough to convince them that such efforts are becoming 
pointless. And the rejection of the British bid on the 
electrical contract is equally enough to convince them that 
some way of keeping imported goods out of this American 
market too will always be found. For it was the first con- 
tract to be let under the Buy American Act, covering govern- 
ment procurement, since the regulations were eased last 
December in order to improve the chances of bidders 
abroad. American businessmen can argue that foreigners 
have been clearly warned that the law provides for increases 
in tariffs when a domestic industry is being injured by 
imports and for the rejection of foreign bids by the govern- 
ment when there is unemployment at home. But the final 
decision rests with the Administration, which is constantly 
declaring its belief that trade barriers should be lowered and 
dollars earned by increased trade. Manufacturers abroad 
should not be blamed for trusting President Eisenhower 
to put his international principles before the pressures of 
small groups of businessmen and trade unionists, even 
though they may be in genuine distress. 

From now on, however often the Adminstration insists 
that these two compromises set no precedent, and however 
outspokenly the American press may criticise the President 
for making them, foreign businessmen will feel justified in 
expecting that domestic interests will be given the benefit 
of any doubt where imports are concerned. Whether rightly 
or not, these practical decisions count more than attempts to 
simplify American customs procedures, or preparations to 
negotiate the full tariff reductions of 15 per cent allowed 
under the latest version of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act—particularly since’ that version makes it easier for 
pressure to be put on the President. 
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After the Flood 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’s Administration and 

most Americans are staunch partisans of individual 
self-help and laissez-faire, but in times of disaster the 
government swings into action with a multiplicity of 
agencies and devices that would do: honour to a planned 
society. In the wake of the floods that caused physical 
damage to property to an estimated value of $1.7 billion 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts and other north-eastern 
States, President Eisenhower has launched a relief pro- 
gramme to assist the massive financial efforts being made 
by the states themselves. The programme will include 
$100 million in grants and much more in loans. 

The Federal Civil Defence Administration is charged 
with co-ordinating emergency relief work of every kind, 
although it must leave actual care of the victims to the 
Red Cross and other voluntary agencies. The armed forces 
are re-establishing communications and providing transport 
and machinery needed to restore essential services, the 
Agricultural Department is drawing on its stocks of surplus 
foods and the Commerce Department will lease some 
500,000 pieces of government-owned industrial machinery 
to plants whose equipment has been put out of action. Most 
long-range help, however, will come in the form of-loans 
on easy terms to individuals and firms. Here, too, the 
many government agencies with lending facilities will play 
the principal parts, stepping in generously to help those 
who have lost their homes, their crops or their businesses. 

The toll of the floods has been particularly heavy because 
they struck areas in which industry is concentrated. Hardest 
hit were brass mills—half of the country’s capacity is 
in Connecticut—and textile mills along the Naugatuck and 
Connecticut Rivers. The textile industry in New England 
has long been in a depressed state and some of the 
antiquated mills may not be rebuilt. Those mill-owners 
who do want to stay on, however, may find that the shortage 
of key building materials—particularly steel and concrete— 
will not affect them as much as might have been expected, 
for manufacturers and suppliers from all over the country 
are giving top priority to the needs of the disaster areas. 


Balancing Act 


¢¢ FY ARRING some unforeseen development,” President 

Eisenhower’s Administration hopes to achieve by 
June 30th of next year one of its most publicised goals—a 
balanced Budget. This achievement would redeem a pledge 
made by Mr Eisenhower during his first election campaign 
and might help win his second. 

The midyear review of the Budget shows that the antici- 
pated deficit for the current fiscal year—estimated at $2.4 
billion last January—has now been reduced to $1.7 billion, 
the lowest in five fiscal years.. In the opinion of Mr 
Humphrey, the Secretary of the Treasury, a combination 
of national prosperity and government economy may 


entirely wipe out this red blot on the government’s ledger. _ 


Rising personal incomes and corporate profits are expected 
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to increase the Treasury’s tax receipts by some $2.1 billion 
over the original estimate of $60 billion, and t-.is will more 
than offset an increase in estimated gove.nment spending 
of $1.4 billion. The latter, in fact, is due almost entirely 
to the rising cost of subsidies for certain farm products. 
Important reductions in estimated expenditure, on the other 
hand, are being made in foreign military aid, in the outlays 
of the Atomic. Energy Commission and in the cost of 
stockpiling strategic materials. And although Mr Humphrey 
would not specify what further economies the government 
had in mind, he noted that a reduction of only 3 per cent 
in government spending would balance his books. 

The prospect of a balanced Budget immediately conjures 
up the prospect of lower taxes, and Mr Humphrey has said 
he will recommend tax reductions if a surplus is still-in sight 
next year.. With the Democrats in control of Congréss and 
an election in the offing, both parties will compete for the 
taxpayer’s favour.. The Democrats are likely to propose cuts 
in personal income taxes, and in excise taxes. Most 
Republicans, on the other: hand, will feel that a high 
priority should be given to reducing corporate tax rates, 
although they will not wish to incur the charge of being 
a party of the rich. Whether an increase in purchasing 
power through a reduction of taxation is the best formula 
at a time of galloping prosperity is another matter. 


Dodging Brooklyn 


p ARIS has its Eiffel Tower and London its Piccadilly 
Circus—but Brooklyn, that other world -across the 
bridge from Manhattan, has its Dodgers. They are a base- 
ball team whose. brilliant play can move-a Brooklynite’s 
heart to ecstasy. or whose capacity to lose ten games in a 
row for no perceptible reason can plunge the entire borough 
into despair. In short, a Brooklynite without “dem. bums ” 
is like a fish without water. Two weeks ago, however, Mr 
Walter O*Malley, president of the club, revealed «not only 
that his team’ would play seven of its.“ at home” games 
away in Jersey City next year, but even hinted that the 
Dodgers might move altogether, leaving Brooklyn in limbo. 
Mr O’Malley based his threat on the fact that attendance 
at Dodger games has fallen off steadily from 1,807,526 in 
1947 tO 1,020,531 in 1954 and to probably only a million 
this year. As the Dodgers have been champions in their 
league during most of this time, Mr O’Malley blames the 
decrease on the fact that Ebbets Field, their traditional 
home, is antiquated and inaccessible. No sooner, however, 
had he hinted that a new stadium might keep the Dodgers 
in Brooklyn than the rival New York Giants clamoured 
for a new playing field on their side of the river also, 
Behind these moves there are sound economic reasons, 
but it is not altogether certain that the old age and relative 
remoteness of baseball stadiums are among the foremost. 
Attendance at major league games has declined throughout 
the country from a peak of nearly 21 million in 1948 to less 
than 16 million in 19§4. In an attempt to revitalise the 
baseball industry, three major teams have moved to new 
cities since 1953 and have thus improved their box-office 
earnings. But on hot days, more and~ more baseball 
enthusiasts prefer to watch games sitting in front of tele- 
vision sets with a cold drink. Only at the time of the “ World 
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S¢ries ’—that majestic September occasion on which the 
champions of the American League meet the champions 
of the National League—do fang desert the television screen 
for the dramatic discomforts of the grandstands. At that 
time the cities fortunate enough to house one of the teams 
involved go wild. In 1953 the contending clubs earned 
nearly $3 million and New York City’s hotels, restaurants 
and shops benefited hugely. It is with this fact in mind, no 
doubt, that. Mayor Wagner of New York is thinking of 
building the Dodgers a new home. 


Checks on Claims 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


NCLE SAM, owning 400 million acres of federal 
government property, may be the West’s greatest land- 
lord, but it has taken more than eighty years, and the 
discovery of atomic power, to induce Congress to give him 
satisfactory control over these public lands. President 
Eisenhower has recently signed a Bill amending the metal- 
mining law of 1872, passed when the miner was lord of all 
he surveyed in the Rocky Mountain West, and the moun- 
tains were considered virtually worthless, save for the metals 
they might produce. 

That law stipulated that a man who thought he might 
have discovered valuable metals on federal land, which was 
not reserved for a national park or some other public pur- 
pose, might stake out-one or more claims of a little more 
than 20 acres, dig a 10-foot hole or shaft to show that he 
had actually begun to mine and do at least $100 worth of 
development work a year. If metals worth going on with 
were found, the prospector might “ patent ” his claim and 
take it into his own private ownership ; in the meantime 
he might use as much of the surface as he needed to develop 


his “ diggings.” For many years this meant in practice that 


he could use both the surface and underground of his claim 
freely as he liked. But with the coming of people to the 
West by the—million, many other uses were found for the 
mountains ; by far the most valuable ‘was as a source of 
water for cities and farms, but they were also wanted for 
grazing, timber, hunting and fishing, and general recreation. 
After the passage of this law, the Forest “Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management were organised to administer 
the nation’s resources of public lands. The Forest Service is 
responsible for about 150 million acres in the continental 
United States, and the Bureau of Land Management about 
180 million. But the responsibility was limited, particularly 
of late years, by the mining law of 1872. For the federal 
agencies found themselves almost powerless in the face of 
the opportunities it offered to people who wanted to te Up 
public lands for almost any reason. a 
One difficulty was that the federal landlord had little idea 
of what tenants he had or where, because mining claims 
were filed with county officials rather than with the ~~ 
sentative of the landlord, and a check required a searc 
through endless different records, Another difficulty was 


that it had become custom, enforced by long ¥°28¢; for 


people who had filed mining claims to use the land 
almost any purpose they desired. While the federal bee 
technically had the right to expel trespassers wo0 © 
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Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


A man who has devoted almost all his life to the dangerous 
trade of pearl diving in the South Pacific knows what risks a 
man runs by descending to the sea-bed day after day. That 
is why he uses a number of small petrol-driven Atlas Copco 
Compressors to supply precious air to his divers. Vital though 
it is to the diver, this unusual job is only a small facet of 
Atlas Copco? tremendous range of compressed air equip- 
ment. Atlas Copco reliability is also specified for such for- 
midable jobs as road making and maintenance in Britain. In 
UNITED KINGDOM: The Atlas Diesel 


almost every part of the world, wherever compressed air is 
working hardest, Atlas Copco compressed air equipment is 
on the job. Atlas Copco equipment covers every conceivable 
application of compressed air. Atlas Copco compressed air 
equipment is manufactured or sold and serviced in 48 coun- 
tries throughout the world by The Atlas Copco Group, which 
embraces companies trading under various names such as 
Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas Copco, Copco, Delfos 
and Sampa. Atlas Copco companies include:— 


Ltd., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex; swepEN: Svenska Tryckluft AB Atlas, Stockholm 1; 


FRANCE: Atlas Polar $.A., 29, Rue Marbeuf, Paris 8e.; HOLLAND: N.V. Holland-Atlas, P.O. Box 6056, Rotterdam; rtaty: S.A.M.P.A., Viale Marche 15, 
3 NORWAY: A/S Atlas Diesel, Postboks 94, Oslo; Turkgy: Atlas Copco Ticaret ve Sanayi. T.A.S., P.O. Box 490—Galata, Istanbul; sours 
AFRICA: Delfos (Pty.) Ltd., P.O. Box 504, Benoni, Transvaal; CANADA: Canadian Copco Limited, Montreal, A.M.F., P.Q; U.3.A.: Copco Pacific Led., 
pe Britian Avenue, San Carlos, California; Copco Eastern Ltd., P.O. Box 2568, Paterson 2, N.J.; AUSTRALIA: Australian Atlas Company Pty. Ltd. 
‘0. Box 54, Auburn, N.S.W.; NEw ZEALAND: Atlas Copco (N.Z.) Ltd., Huddart Parker Building, Wellington, C.I. 
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NMiaterial assets 


With parade-ground precision the tight packed slings 
move past. Suddenly they blossom into clusters of 
falling logs—and ever higher grow the storage piles. 

We are at Bowaters’ Kemsley Mills — for many years 
the home of Britain’s only groundwood pulp mill. 
Now a second is being built at the Mersey Mills. Across 
the Atlantic, too, at Bowaters’ Newfoundland and 
Tennessee mills, more massive pulping equipment is 
being installed. And in the forests of Canada, Tennessee, 
Scandinavia and Great Britain the tempo of felling 
and re-planting quickens as Bowaters’ international 
development programme gets under way, with six 
great new paper-making machines setting the pace of 
progress. New power stations are building, new ships 
and docks, new factories, offices and laboratories. An 
increased production of some 400,000 tons of paper a 
year shows the measure of the expansion which is taking 
place under the longbow-and-wave of Bowaters. 


Bowaters 





Great Britain - United States of America - Canada - Australia - South Africa 
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not prove an actual mining intent, the process was slow, 
cumbersome and expensive. Furthermore Congress kept the 
agencies starved of funds for enforcement, so that only a few 
men might be engaged in trying to combat trespass over an 
area as large as the British Isles. 

Roads into the publicly-owned wilderness opened up sites 
for fine “dude ranch” camps, roadside taverns and 
summer cabins. A California magazine actually published 
directions by which its readers might acquire sites for such 
cabins, by filing fake mining claims. The audacity of some 
claimants was beyond belief. A district forester took some 
stone from an old abandoned mine dump, overgrown with 
brush, to metal a new forest road. Promptly the Forest 
Service was confronted with a claim for $9,000, on the 
ground that the dump was ore of the highest grade. In 
many cases unwary purchasers were trapped into buying 
buildings on public land ; the sellers then absconded before 
their lack of any title except a mining claim was noticed, 
leaving the buyers to hold the bag. 


* 


By 1950 the abuse had reached such proportions that the 
Forest Service alone reported that nearly 2 million acres 
of its lands were tied up by 74,000 mining claims, with 
only 2.6 per cent of these claims being worked for metals. 
The estimate was that such claims were hampering the 
development of $57 million worth of valuable lumber, for 
some of the magnificent timberland in the Northwest may 
carry trees worth more than $1,000 an acre. Then came the 
uranium rush, with thousands of new prospectors wander- 
ing over the public lands with Geiger counters. Some of 
them could afford to make bulldozers part of their standard 
prospecting equipment. With such machines, it is a matter 
of only an hour or two, rather than of weeks with pick-and- 
shovel, to gouge out the 10-foot-deep holes which the law 
required. 

Notices of claims and huge holes began to appear all over 
the lovely slopes of the mountains, including some on lands 
already leased out for grazing or timbering purposes by 
the Forest Service. Two of the Service’s experimental 
forests which had been preserved under virginal conditions, 
and had never been withdrawn from mining development 
because no mineral values appeared until the atomic age, 
were pock-marked with such pits. By this year the chief 
of the Forest Service was reporting that timber lands tied 
up in “ mining claims”. were now valued at $112 million. 
Last January there were 166,000 mining claims on the 
Forest Service’s land, with new ones being filed at an 
estimated rate of 5,000 a year. 

For years the more responsible members. of the metal 
mining industry had looked with increasing disfavour on 
these practices as tending to throw disrepute on the whole 
industry. Furthermore they feared that such abuses would 
lead to an extension to metals of. the system, applied to 


hon-metallic minerals in 1920, under which discoveries. 


would no longer -be patentable (that is, subject to private 
Ownership) but only leasable, with royalties -on output 
being paid to the federal government. 
representatives of the conservation societies which had 
long protested against the situation, of the federal agencies, 


and of the mining associations, got together and presented a- 


Kill which passed with almost no opposition. It stipulates 
Clearly that a metakmining claimant shall have the right to 
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use just so much of the surface-and its resources—and no 
mere—as he actually needs for his underground operations, 
and provides in effect that the federal agencies may throw a 
trespasser off, leaving court procedures to come afterward. 
Everyone seems satisfied, including the legitimate miners, 
and those concerned about the conservation of the public 
resources are drawing long breaths of relief. 


Oil Compact or Cartel ? 


New York 


NE little-noticed Bill in the stream of legislation passed 

by Congress before it adjourned authorised another 
four-year extension of the Interstate Oil Compact. This 
owes its origin, as do the state oil conservation authorities, 
te the desire to prevent a repetition of the wasteful and 
unprofitable overproduction that “demoralised” the 
petroleum industry in the early nineteen-thirties. A related 
purpose was to ensure, by co-operative state action, that 
jurisdiction over oil would remain with the state govern- 
ments and that there would be no repetition of the public 
demand for federal control over the industry which followed 
the discovery of the prolific East Texas oilfield in 1931. 
Formed in 193§ with six members, the compact is now 
adhered to by 28 states, including all which are important 
oil producers except California. But congressional approval 
of the compact, necessary every four years, was on this occa- 
sion accompanied by a new provision, requiring the Attorney 
General to report annually to Congress on whether the 
activities of the commission set up to administer the compact 
have been consistent with its declared intent: the con- 
servation of petroleum and natural gas by the prevention 
of physical waste. The commission has been accused of 
acting as a Cartel, limiting production and fixing prices for 
the benefit of the oil-producing states, something which it 
is explicitly not authorised to do. But, in directing their fire 
at the Commission, the critics of the mechanism for pricing 
crude oil in the United States seem to have mistaken their 
target. For the Interstate Oil Compact has no legislative, 
executive or judicial power whatever to enforce its views 
on its member states. Its purposes are to inform, educate 
and recommend, and to achieve these objectives it must 
rely solely on persuasion. 

In encouraging its members to adopt better engineering 
practices to avoid wasting oil and gas, and in affording a 
forum for the interchange of technical information on con- 
servation between the producing states, the commission 
undoubtedly has an important influence on the industry. 
But it has never attempted to assign production quotas to 
its members. So jealous are they of their states’ rights that 
any suggestion of quotas would cause them to withdraw 
from the compact. But some of the members, admittedly 
with the implicit approval of the commission, limit oil pro- 
duction to market demand, and therefore they seem more 
worthy of the critic’s attention than does the commission 


itself. As long as the largest petroleum producer, Texas, . 


can be relied upon to curtail output in order to equate the 
supply of crude oil with the demand for it throughout the 
entire country, there is no need for an interstate cartel. 
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Goa Reviewed 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY ON THE GOAN BORDER 


UEFULLY reassessing the Goa question at a Congress 

party meeting in Sitapur, Mr Nehru declared: “ We 
have no desire to impose ourselves on the people of Goa. 
It is for them ultimately to choose. We are convinced 
that 80 to 90 per cent of them desire freedom from Portu- 
guese rule and a closer union with India, but the main 
thing is freedom from Portuguese rule and the removal of 
this last trace of colonialism from the living body of India.” 
Only a week ago, Mr Nehru, probably, and most Indians, 
certainly, would scarcely have bothered to introduce these 
important qualifications into any statement on Goa. It was 
regarded as axiomatic that Goans were Indians. Yet 
Indians living in the jungle villages on the Goa border 
could have told a different tale, had they been asked. 
There, Goans have long been looked down on as a spineless 
and shifty lot, solely concerned wtih squeezing as much 
juice as possible out of both the Portuguese and Indian 
coconuts. 

What has disillusioned Mr Nehru, and no doubt many 
other Indians as well, is the almost total failure of the 
Goans to respond to the example of satyagraha. It is true 
that after last year’s fiasco, scarcely anyone expected large 
numbers of Goans to rise in rebellion against their Portu- 
guese masters, especially when there was a likelihood, which 
proved only too well founded, that this time the Portuguese 
would use force. But it still came as a rude shock when 
not only did individual Goans infiltrate the Indian side of 
the border to spy on, mislead and finally betray parties 
of Indian satyagrahis, but whole Goan villages spared the 
Portuguese authorities the bother of repelling Indian 
entrants, by beating up and expelling them themselves, 

Reviewing the recent melancholy events, at least a 
number of Indians are beginning to suspect that a 
“ liberated ” Goa might prove more of a headache than a 
Goa groaning under Portuguese oppression ever was. 
Would “ liberated ” Goans be duly grateful ; or would they 
rather tend, whenever and wherever anything went wrong 
in future, to turn round and reproach the Indian Union 
for making them a part of it without waiting until they 
themselves had shown a little more ardour for an anschluss ? 
This is the new vein of doubt that flaws the hitherto highly 
self-confident Indian case. 

What in fact impels many Indians (but hardly any Goans) 
to risk death or injury over Goa is not burning indignation 
about the wrongs suffered by Goans under Portuguese 
dictatorship, but what Mr Nehru illuminatingly called “ the 
removal of this last trace of colonialism from the living 


body of India.” In short, it is nationalism, pure and simple. 
And, though the nationalists have formally adopted the 
Gandhian weapon of satyagraha,.remarkably few of them 
really believe it can succeed by itself. Mr Nehru apparently 
favoured individual satyagraha, or action by very small, 
select groups: he always condemned mass tactics. Many 
if not most of the actual safyagrahis had no patience with 
individual methods, and resorted even to mass satyagraha 
only in the hope that by this means they could compel the 
Indian government into taking far more drastic “ police” 
or military action. They were brave men, and women, for 
some of them have died for their belief ; but it was never- 
theless a grievous miscalculation. Their cause was frankly 
nationalist, but Mr Nehru is also an internationalist, and 
there has never been any reason whatever to disbelieve him 
when he says that India will never use physical force unless 
actually attacked. 

Mr Nehru has been criticised for not preventing the 
mass entry from taking place, since he disapproved of it. 
This, however, was easier said than done. It can at least 
be argued that had Indian police tried to turn back the 
entering columns at the border points where they crossed 
into Goa—and this would certainly have meant incurring 
more political odium than the Congress Party chiefs, if 
not Mr Nehru himself, were prepared to face—the satya- 
grahis would simply have walked across at other places. 
The India-Goa border is a large jungle area virtually 
without roads ; at this time of year it is waterlogged ; and 
in places‘the border is only a scarcely visible track running 
for miles between open fields.. The police would have had 
their work cut out. 

Meanwhile, the technique of mass satyagraha has pro- 
duced all the evil consequences which Mr Nehru half- 
predicted, short of the “police action” it hoped to pre- 
cipitate, but including riots in Bombay and other cities 
which Mr Nehru apparently did not anticipate and has 
angrily deplored. The riots were made full use of by 
hooligans who conceivably had never heard of (oa but 
were out just to smash things up ; and they may, as Mr 
Nehru has hinted, have been partially engineered oy Comt- 
munists and other dissident political groups, as a ¥a'ming- 
up exercise for the violent demonstrations already being 
planned against the Government over the States !\corga 
isation Commission’s report. But, in so far as ‘cy did 
have a connection with Goa, they once again dem vnstrated 
that the real Indian sentiment is one of undiluted 
nationalism. Goa must become part of India, sot n° 


, 
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sarily because the Goans want to come in, but because the 
«jast trace of colonialism ” must be wiped out. 

Mr Nehru, in his Sitapur speech, refused to prophesy 
how the Goa situation will develop. Satyagraha is likely 
to continue, in one form or another, but is not likely to 
produce much effect on the Portuguese. Economic strangu- 
lation is not only a slow process, but is also likely to make 
Goans as much anti-Indian as it hurts the Portuguese. 
Indian disillusionment with Goans may also grow. There 
have been plenty of unfavourable comments on Goan 
“Jiberation leaders” who invariably lead from the rear. 
Mr Nehru’s hint at a free choice for Goans—not of course 
to stay with Portugal, but whether or not to merge fully 
with India—would carry more conviction if it were not 
for the example of Kashmir, where a similar “ free choice ” 
is now declared to have been exercised without any 
plebiscite ever being held or seriously contemplated. Goa, 


under the present Portuguese regime, is a political sore at: 


one end of India, just as Kashmir is a political sore at the 
other. While nationalist tempers remain as they are, there 
is unfortunately little likelihood of Goa attaining real 
political freedom, even as a result of being “liberated.” 
This perhaps explains the continuing apathy of the Goans. 


Pibul Imports Democracy 


IELD-MARSHAL PIBUL SONGGRAM is said to 
have returned to Bangkok from his world tour at the 
end of June bubbling over with the champagne of 
democracy and determined to hand out as many glasses of 
it as he could while the mood lasted. The exhilaration of 
his contact with the West was, however, tempered by bitter- 
ness at the frequently heard reproach that Siam was not 
as democratic as a self-respecting anti-Communist ally of 
the West should be. His deepest impressions are believed 
to have been formed while in London, and he returned 
home imbued with the virtues both of the monarchy as an 
institution (he has not always been as royalist as the Royal 
House of Siam might have wished) and of a parliamentary 
= that genuinely opposes while steadfastly remain- 
ing loyal. 
The Prime .Minister’s mood clearly accounts for the 
bewildering series of measures that he announced last 
month ; their impact on politicians, press and public all 
totally unprepared for such radicalism shocked Bangkok 
into talking of a “crisis.” Pibul called his ministers 
together, lectured them on democracy and announced that 
he was about to demonstrate what he understood by demo- 
cratic practice. He would, for instance, forthwith resign 
from the boards of any companies on which his name 
appeared. The commander-in-chief, General Sarit 
anarat, rose, declared his agreement and said he would 
resign from his fourteen companies. Other ministers were 
given seven days to think things over. 
Marshal Pibul’s shock treatment was, however, only 
ginning. He went on to argue that ministers should not 
hold permanent posts, and announced his resignation as 
Mspector-general of the armed forces. Other ministers with 
oo posts, including Sarit, remained silent. The 
‘ime Minister then announced that he would abolish 
Monopolics or other privileges of companies owned by 
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ministers. The Army Industry Encouragement Company 
and the Police Industry Encouragement Company have 
since lost the first word of their titles and been deprived 
of monopolistic privileges. 

Turning to constitutional reform, Pibul ordered the dis- 
solution of the Legislative Committee of Deputies, a power- 
ful body of parliamentarians which often exerted decisive 
political influence behind the scenes. The full significance 
of this action has not yet emerged, but it will doubtless 
take its place among other measures of democratisation now 
being hatched in Bangkok. The most important of these 
is the drafting of a bill allowing political parties to be 
formed (a Socialist party will be permitted, “so long as 
it is of the type in Great Britain and not of the type in 
Russia,” but there will be no Communist party, because 
this would be a breach of the Anti-Communist Act). At 
present there are 123 elected and 123 nominated members 
in Siam’s unicameral legislature. 


Phao Loses Some Face 


Marshal Pibul had yet another surprise in store. Sensing 
that the atmosphere in parliament was less approbatory 
than usual, he forestalled possible criticism of the cost of 
his tour to the treasury (some £10,000) by claiming that it 
had been useful in every way and by declaring that there 
would be no further official journeys abroad, except for 
“bona fide representatives” at international conferences. 

With this background in mind, the much more highly 
publicised “ demotion ” of Police General Phao Sriyanondh, 
the reputed strong man of Siam, falls into perspective as 
just another of Marshal Pibul’s glasses of champagne. The 
hasty first impressions that General Phao (who was abroad 
at the time and is due back in Bangkok this weekend) had 
lost some of his power have had to be revised. There is 
no doubt that he was kept fully informed of developments 


by telegrams from Pibul, one of which said that the Marshal 


had “ temporarily ” taken over the Ministry of the Ifiterior. 
Since this did not affect Phao’s position as Deputy Minister 
of the Interior, the effect of Pibul’s action was merely to 
replace the former minister—a figurehead—by the Prime 
Minister, who is admittedly no figurehead but who dis- 
claimed profounder motives with the Statement that his 
new job was temporary. The only official “ demotion ” 
was that Phao lost his post as Deputy Minister of Finance ; 
he had, however, been pleading for some time to be relieved 
of this on the grounds that he was too busy. 


Against this, there is little doubt that the manner of 


Pibul’s actions must have cost Phao some loss of face. ° 


How deep and lasting this will be depends on the Prime 
Minister ; it is within his power to restore any face that 
may have been lost, by interpreting “temporarily” in a 
sense beneficial to Phao, and perhaps by giving him the 


- job which he has performed in reality for so long, the © 
Ministry of the Interior. Phao is indeed too valuable a - 


man, and enjoys too powerful a backing, for Pibul to do 
anything that would alienate his chief of police. 

The deeper results of Pibul’s reforming zeal will not 
show themselves immediately. The contented Siamese, 
traditionally uninterested in politics and with an ingrained 


talent for obedience, have never shown the slightest desire 


for ‘democracy—a phenomenon disconcerting to well- 
intentioned western visitors. If they are now to enjoy the 
benefits of democracy, it is clear that these will have to be 
imposed from above. 
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German Trade Unions 
Under Fire 


ERMAN strikes are becoming a regular silly season 
topic. The stoppages last August were a sensation 
abroad, and this year’s unofficial strikes, the first of their 
kind, have again received exaggerated publicity. Labour 
troubles in Germany have news value both on account of 
their rarity, and because of the eagerness of Germany’s 


competitors to know whether costs will be raised. But ° 


the recent strikes were a small affair by British standards. 
They have ended in the Hamburg shipyards and in the 
Henschel engineering works at Kassel after a few days, 
without the men’s demands having been conceded. They 
have, however, given a salutary shock to both unions and 
employers. Negotiations on the Metal Unions’ demand 
for a 12 per cent increase were speeded up and ended in 
the Hamburg branch gaining an 8 per cent rise. A big 
spread of the unofficial actions is not expected. German 
workers are too strongly attached to their works and loyal 
to their unions to be easily moved. 

As usual, it is hard to judge how far the Communists 
were responsible for the strikes. At the Henschel locomotive 
plant the men had a deep grievance and relations with the 
management were unusually bad. There the Communists 
were prominent on the strike committee, but were not the 
decisive element. In Hamburg, which is a centre of Com- 
munist activity, “red” influence and organisation were 
much more to blame, and, foolishly from their. point of 
view, the strikers were openly supported by the local party 
and by their East German headquarters. On the whole, 
the flurry of wmofficial actions. was a failure if the 
Communists intended it to demonstrate their power, and 
they will receive some sharp rebukes from East Berlin. At 
the Communist party conference in West Germany last 
year, which was addressed by leaders from the Soviet Zone, 
it was made plain that the party could tolerate being wiped 
out in the Bundestag, but that it must Keep and enlarge its 
vital positions in the trades unions and works councils at 
all costs. Its progress has not been impressive, as the 
unions and the rank and file have a healthy objection to 
their grievances being used for destructive political ends. 
It was a sign of their attitude that a delegation of miners 


from the Soviet Zone “ Free German Trade Union” was- 


again refused admittance to the recent congress of the 
Western Miners Union. 

At the miners’ meeting, a very important change was 
made in the regulation providing for a secret ballot to be 
taken by the unions before a strike. The executive was 
given the right to call the men out if the existence of the 
unions is deemed to be threatened. A potentially powerful 
weapon has thus been put in the hands of the leaders with 
which to counter any future attack from the right. That 
the democrats who head the Miners Union today should 
think it necessary to be forearmed in this way indicates their 
memories of the past and their suspicions of the new army. 
The German unions see themselves coming under fire from 
left and right in the days ahead. In the meantime, they 
will have to strengthen their. hold on the German workers 
by securing better conditions. 
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El Tiempo Passes 


HE suppression of El Tiempo, one of the most respected 

liberal newspapers in Latin America, was a sharp 
reminder that the political crisis in Colombia had become 
newly acute. If the government of General Rojas Pinill; 
is to evolve into a strict and sterile dictatorship, those who, 
both in Colombia and abroad, welcomed its hopefu! begin- 
nings, will have to revise their judgment. When the General 
seized power in a bloodless coup in June 1953, he quickly 
succeeded in quietening a country torn by five years of civil 
strife and exasperated by the ultra-conservatism of the 
government of Sr Laureano Gomez. Most of the rural 
guerrillas accepted his call to lay down their arms, and 
Liberals as well as Conservatives offered him their support. 
But a year later ser‘ous trouble once again broke out in 
Bogota, and the riots, which the Rojas regime countered 
with brutal efficiency, showed that the country was still 
sharply divided. 

In the last twelve months the. position has further 
deteriorated and guerrillas have again been active in the 
provinces. It was press criticism of the government’s 
policy towards the rebels that led to the establishment of 
strict censorship at the beginning of August. A few days 
later El Tiempo was silenced altogether, after its dis- 
tinguished editor, Sr Garcia Pefia, had, during a state visit 
to Ecuador by President Rojas, published an article in the 
principal newspaper in Quito contradicting the President’s 
account of conditions in Colombia. When summoned to 
print an abject and false retraction of its views, E/ Tiempo, 
which had had long and painful experience of governmental 
pressure during Sr Gomez’s presidency, preferred to be 
silenced. 


A thick pall of censorship now makes it difficult to judge 


just how far the situation in Colombia has deteriorated. 


But a number of citizens associated with the opposition 
have recently vanished vor been assassinated, and there 
have been abortive demonstrations in Bogot4. The Minister 
of the Interior, Sr Lucio Pabon Nunez, appears to have 
matters firmly in hand and the government has refused to 
summon the national constituent assembly, but there is n0 
concealing the fact that unrest is rife. It is a painful sight 
to see Colombia, which has won well-merifed international 
prestige through its cultural and economic development, 
and whose traditions of political freedom are the finest in 
South America, travelling the road which, in Buenos Aires, 
led to the emasculation of La Prensa, the continent’s other 
outstanding independent newspaper. 


‘¢Motor Business ” 


The September issue of this quarterly research }u!!:\" for 


An Assessment of German Competition 
The Small Car in 


Europe 
Prospects for buses and coaches 
, The bulletin is fully Mlustrated with charts. For full particu- 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 5. 
Whitehall 1511. Ext. 47 
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Russia Woos Islam 


MONG the host of foreign visitors to Moscow Moslem 

pilgrims have an increasingly prominent place. A 
Syrian parliamentary delegation travelled there last July ; 
“Colone! Nasser, the Egyptian Prime Minister, is expected 
next spring ; and it has been announced recently that the 
Shah of Iran has also joined the Moscow queue. All this 
tourist diplomacy is only one result of the subtler, more 
flexible policy adopted towards the Middle East by Stalin’s 
successors. The wooing of the Arabs was intensified last 
spring after the Bandoeng conference of Asian and African 
countries. 


The Russians were bound to consider Egypt the most 
fertile ground for such an operation ; only last week Izvestia 
praised it as a bulwark of peace because of its struggle 
“against the formation of military blocs in this area.” And 
the greatest efforts have been made to attract the Egyptians. 
No less a person than Mr Shepilov, the editor of Pravda 
and a member of the party secretariat, was sent to Cairo in 
July. Soviet pilgrims to Mecca have also been stopping there 
in order to create goodwill. Most important, however, is the 
permanent backing that the Russians give Egypt not only 
in its differences with Iraq—which is dismissed as “ really 
occupied by the British troops ”—but also in its quarrel 
with Israel. In the new atmosphere Mr Ben Gurion may 
also receive an invitation to Moscow one day, but it is 
clearly on Egypt that the Russians are putting their money. 
During the earlier troubles at Gaza the Soviet delegate at 
Lake Success took Egypt’s side, while the Soviet press 
described Israel as a threat to peace in the Middle East ; this 
line is unlikely to change for the time being. Israel, accord- 
ing to the Russian press, is really in the American camp 
and it has been warned that a more specific pact with the 
United States “ would be contrary to the spirit of Soviet- 
Israeli understanding ” which preceded the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between the two countries. 


Hopes_of a Neutral Bloc 


Syria is, next to Egypt, the main objective of the new 
Soviet policy. The fall of Faris el-Khury’s cabinet in 
February was greeted by the Russians as part of “ the 
Syrian struggle against imperialist manoeuvres.” Since then 
the Soviet press has been full of allegations of Turkish 
and other efforts to divide Syria from Egypt. The Syrian 
ambassador in Moscow was assured of Russian backing 
and was told that Mr Molotov’s protest against the 
“creation of offensive blocs” was a guarantee of Soviet 
support for Syria. The Syrian parliamentary delegation to 
Moscow may have been given further hints of Soviet 

rewards” for “a policy of independence.” In fact, Syria, 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia were the countries Mr Dulles had 


Mm mind when he referred this week to Soviet offers of arms 
to Arab states, 


_ Russia is seeking allies, but it is also trying to neutralise 
ts Opponents in the Middle East. Here, as in Europe, 

¢ Sovict Union is not discouraged by previous failures. 
For example, efforts are being made to retrieve the Soviet 
Pesition in Iran. A frontier agreement was signed between 
the two countries last December and since then the Russians 
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have returned 11 tons of gold for past occupation costs. 
Though in the meantime. Persian Communists and their 
allies have been ruthlessly suppressed, a recent ratification 
debate provided the foreign affairs commission of the Soviet 
parliament with an opportunity to stress Russian willingness 
to reinforce existing ties, “ despite the opposition of certain 
Persian groups.” At the meeting of the Supreme Soviet after 
the Geneva conference it was hinted that steps will even be 
taken to improve relations with Turkey, which is usually 
described as an American bastion. Moreover, the 
Russians have, for the moment, completely dropped their 
“ historic ” claims to Turkish territory. 


In general, the immediate Soviet aim seems to be the 
creation of 4 neutral bloc grouped around Egypt which 
would ‘serve as a centre of attraction for countries now 
under Anglo-Americah influence. It remains to be seen 
whether this Soviet diplomatic offensive will break on the 
rock of economic reality, despite the attempts of the Soviet 
bloc to foster trade with the Middle East. The Russians 
are aware that they are playing for high stakes and they 
are now playing adroitly. The Soviet Academy of Sciences 
has been officially blamed for devoting too little attention 
to the contemporary problems of the Middle East, and 
books about modern Egypt, Turkey or Iran are now being 
either written or translated. The Russians realise that 
the exploitation of mass national movements, rather than 
of weak Communist parties, can help them best in their 
present campaign. The old dream of transforming Méscow 


, into a Mecca of revolutionary Arab movements will not 


materialise tomorrow, but in the meantime Russia can do 
much to thwart western wooing of the Middle East. 


Sanity in New South Wales 


FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 


FTER the recent defeat of Dr Evatt at the special 

conference called in New South Wales to elect a new 
State executive and office-holders, it is possible to assess 
the effects of the year-long crisis in the Australian Labour 
party. The conference showed that a significantly large 
section of the party in New South Wales, which is the key 
state politically, has refused to accept the dispute in the 
clear black-and-white terms that Dr Evatt tried to make 
popular. 

With both sides fairly evenly matched, the New South 
Wales conference was swung by a detached group who 
could not swallow the newly-adopted extremism of Dr Evatt 
and his newly-adopted allies. They found this brand of 
extremism as repugnant to Labour traditions as the right- 
wing extremism which had been alleged, with considerable 


success, against Dr Evatt’s opponents. The charges of . 


clerical (i.e. Roman Catholic) influence that were made 
against the right-wing faction did succeed up to a point. 
But Dr Evatt failed to convince the rest of the Labour 
movement that anyone who was against him was auto- 
matically convicted of subservience to Catholic aims and 
instructions. The force that really won the New South 
Wales conference was the force of sanity. 
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It was clearly demonstrated, too, that Dr Evatt’s 


opponents had learned more from the lessons of the year 


than had his friends. The Evatt group was misled by a 
chain of previous successes, the limitations of which it did 
not fully understand. It achieved these’ successes first by 
winning control of ‘the 12-man Federal Executive by the 
minimum majority, and then by exploiting the power of 
the Federal Executive to the full. This was a precarious 
and blatant exercise of power politics. What then appar- 
ently clinched matters for the Evatt group was the supreme 
error of its right-wing opponents in Victoria in setting up 
a rival party, which turned out to be virtually a Catholic 
party, instead of staying in the party and fighting it out 
with the aid of its natural allies. The anti-Evatt forces in 
New South Wales, on the other hand, sought non-Catholic 
support, and, despite the strength of Catholics in the Aus- 
tralian Labour movement (largely because of the Irish 
influence), proposed a new State executive in which only 
about 11 of 32 members should be Catholics. All 32 
members on their voting “ ticket” were elected, and the 
campaign by the pro-Evatt group to gain control of the 
party machine in New South Wales failed completely. 


Dr Evatt had set himself up—unlike any Federal Labour 
leader before him—not as a party leader, but as a faction 
leader. The Australian Labour party is now being forced 
to learn that its conflicting groups, with their warring ambi- 
tions and ideals, must live with each other if the party is 
to remain effective politically. It is being taught that a 
faction; however strong, that seeks complete domination of 
the party is also inviting certain retribution, and this lesson 
has been brought home to both sides. 


The New South Wales Premier, Mr Cahill, shrewdly 
stayed out of the dispute publicly, and resisted the efforts 
of the pro-Evatt faction to force him to declare himself. In 
private, he went against Dr Evatt, mainly because he wanted 
to preserve party unity. Events justified him, and probably 
saved him from political eclipse and his government from 
electoral defeat. Dr Evatt, however, has now put himself 
in an almost impossible position through his own immo- 
derate behaviour. The New South Wales conference 
showed that as Federal Leader he has half the party against 
him, and although he seems unlikely to lose the leadership 
before the next Federal elections, he seems equally unlikely 
to retain it after them despite the lack of alternative talent. 


Cloudy Rumanian Survey 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S presence in Bucharest, for the 

‘A second time in little more than two months, stole the 
limelight from the main business of the “ Liberation Day ” 
celebrations—Gheorghiu-Dej’s annual economic report— 
even though the Russian leader’s speech was little more than 
a potpourri of repetitious platitudes. But the Rumanian 
premier’s speech was also a disappointing and unilluminat- 
ing affair. His economic survey should have been particu- 
larly important this year since the first five year plan is 
coming to an end and a new one is due‘to begin next year. 
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But in discussing the first plan Gheorghiu-Dej resorted ty 
the Stalinist practice of quoting percentages re\iied to 
unknown basic figures ; and his only reference to j\e new 
plan was to note that it would be based on the old one and 
was now under consideration. This obscurity and :~:icenge 
was presumably due both to disappointment over pis pro- 
gress and uncertainty over future plans. 

Yet even Gheorghiu-Dej’s guarded statements show that 
Rumania’s industrialisation has been carried out ai greater 
cost than was estimated and with much greater difficulty, 


According to the Rumanian premier, 57.7 per cent of the 


investment fund, and not $1.4 per cent as originally set 
down in the plan, went to industry ; and heavy industry 
swallowed up “ almost 50 per cent of the total economic and 
social-cultural investments ” and not just over 42 per cent 
as had been intended. This suggests that in spite of 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s_ statement that “an ever-increasing 
quantity of consumer goods” has been produced since the 
“new course ” was introduced two years ago, the consumer 
goods industries did not receive even the meagre 9 per cent 
provided for in the plan. Gheorghiu-Dej also admitted that 
the “ capacity of the iron and ‘steel industry stil] does not 
ensure all the metal. needed by the machine-building 
branch” ; that there is “a certain lagging behind in the 
steel, coal and building materials industries and _bottle- 
necks in the capacity of spinning mills, in finishing and in 
some branches of the food industry”; also that 
“serious losses” were due to the “inadequate supply of 
technical material to many enterprises.” He also said 
that the reduction of production costs remains a 
“ major task.” 


Record Oil Production 


Only for oil production did Gheorghiu-Dej give a concrete 
figure—not surprisingly, since this section of industry, into 
which as much as 26.4 per cent of the total investment fund 
over the fiveyear period was poured, seems to be the only 
one in which real success has been achieved. During the 
current year, over 10.5 million tons of oil will be produced ; 
this is both a prewar and a postwar record, even though it 
does just fall short of the 11 million tons target set by 
Gheorghiu-Dej two years ago, It is significant that. accord- 
ing to Agerpress, three-quarters of the present output | 
being extracted from the new oilfields of Moldavia, the 
Prahova valley, Pitesti and Altenia. 


The only other concrete figures given by Gheorghiu-De) 
refer to agriculture. He claimed that there are 5,600 
kolkhozes and agricultural associations for joint cultivation, 
2,700 simple (temporary) associations and about 3,200 
co-operative sheepfolds, and that the “ socialist s-ctor af 
agriculture ” now covers almost 26 per cent of the countrys 
arable land. Since the plan target was that more tha” double 
the arable land should be collectivised by 1955, > "8" 
even assuming that it is not inflated, shows that th. collec- 
tivisation drive has not been a success. The failur 1s due 
both to passive peasant resistance and to the ‘sime> 
inability to supply the farmers with sufficient ©). °'™TY: 
There are now no more than 220 Machine Tractor »'110% 
instead of the 428 originally and the conilictimg 


figures of tractor production given by Gheorghiv ci and 
the Rumanian statisticians over recent years cast ¢ ubt om 
the figure of 29,500 tractors (in 15 h.p. units) give by th 
Rumanian premier in his latest survey. 
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Here’s news of 


ICA 's 


FAMILY FARE PLAN 


Briefly, this is how it works. The husband or wife in 
charge of a family party pays the normal fare. The 
accompanying wife or husband, or son or daughter between 
the ages of 12 and 25 inclusive, will pay the normal First 
or Tourist fare Jess considerable savings (see example 
below). Children below the age of 12 pay half the normal 
adult fare, children under 2 years pay 10%. 


...remember TCA means SUPER Constellation comfort ! 













A FAMILY OF 4 
CAN SAVE UP TO 


£214 


LONDON TO MONTREAL 





Effective Nov. 1 


cm 


















| Mr.“A” £168.19.0 £168.19.0 
Mrs, “4” £168.19.0 £97.10.0 
Master “4” £168,19.0 £97.10.0 
Miss “4” 


£168.19.0 £97.10.0 


£675.16.0 





See , 


‘Y Travel Agent for details of haw much YOU can save ! 


(t) TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AIR LINES 


77 PALL MALL, LONDON, 5.W.1, and GLASGOW 


Se , 
"tint Europe, Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean and Mexico 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


ee. 
~ 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & C° 17* 
LONDON 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/ 








LONDON BIRMINGHAM SWANSEA MONTREAL TORONTO 
VANCOUVER SYDNEY : PERTH MELBOURNE 
CAIRNS TOWNSVILLE CALCUTTA BOMBAY KARACHI 
LAHORE - DACCA JOHANNESBURG SALISBURY BULAWAYO 
ASSOCIATES : 


c. TENNANT, SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
BRAZIL, AND PERU 
HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED. LONDON AND NIGERIA 


The Group trades in and markets mining and other purposes and 


non-ferrous ores, metals and other specialised — engineering 
minerals, many kinds of produce, equipment: and it furnishes 
timber and other materials; it shipping, imsurance, financial, 


provides ventilation plant for technical and statistical services 
THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone . Telegrams Telex 
MONarch 8055 Brimetacor London Lenden 28408 
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! You'll find the answer in 
Ha ‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 


This informative publication— issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 





THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET & 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, W1 
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eae Over 650 branches and agencies throughout South, East and Central Africa 
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M. SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED 


Merchant Bankers 
_e— 


DIRECTORS 
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Viscount Bearsted, T.p., p.t., Chairman 
The Hon. Peter Samuel, M.c., T.D. The Hon. Anthony G. Samuel 
Charles B. Leatham, m.c. Patrick C. Anderson, D.s.0., M.C. 

, Ralph G. E. Jarvis 
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SHELL HOUSE, 55 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 1501 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD © 





Materials on the Tightrope 


N the past twelve months Britain and other West 


European countries have tasted abundance for the 


first time in fifteen years. In record numbers motor 
cars, refrigerators, television sets and other worldly 
goods have poured out of assembly line and factory 
to satisfy a public whose purses have never been so 
full and a public that has seldom judged itself so credit- 
worthy. This is the pleasurable reality behind the bare 
statistical fact that industrial production in Western 
Europe has risen by 20 per cent in the last 24 years, 
reaching this summer a-level nearly 40 per cent higher 
than in 1950. 

Until recently, this upsurge of consumption had 
produced few strains upon resources other than man- 
power (which in Britain particularly is the scarcest 
resource of all). Such shortages as have occurred have 
come mainly in the extractive industries, not in agri- 
culture. In the short term, at any rate, the problem 
of the world’s agriculture is once again the problem 
of consumption, not production ; in some of the extrac- 
lve industries the reverse is true. 

For a quick test of this statement a glance at world 
commodity prices may suffice. Prices of cotton, wool, 
jute, cocoa, coffee and sugar, oils and fats are relatively 
weak, while prices of coal, oil, steel and the non-ferrous 
metals are relatively strong; so is rubber, though 
tubber happens to be still in the main a product of 
agriculture. The main reason for the disparity is simply 
one of capital. It is still much cheaper and quicker 
to bring more land under cultivation, or to cultivate 

more intensively, than to bring to the surface 

€f 100,000 tons of—say—copper ore. And even 
the effects of bad harvests are now cushioned by the 
uge stocks of certain commodities in the world’s ever- 
brimming granary, the United States. 

That supplies of most industrial materials are still 


sufficient does not indicate merely that production has 
managed to keep in step with consumption ; other 
factors have been at work. One is that the world is 
now functioning more nearly as one economy than it 
has ever done since the war began... Inter-European 
trade has been liberalised to a high degree, and trade 
barriers between the dollar and non-dollar worlds have 
been lowered, though not removed. Britain has played 
its part in this, notably through the wide measure of 
transferability that sterling now enjoys as an inter- 


national currency, and through the opening of the com-._ 


modity markets. Hence over most of the world most 
materials can flow freely whither they are needed. 


* 


The other is that until recently the impact of a rising 
European demand for materials was tempered by the 


slackening of demand in the United States. But now - 


the colossal American economy, after faltering for nine 
nerve-racking months, has resumed its advance and 
it is that recovery, coming on top of a still buoyant 
European demand, that has uncovered some shortages. 

But not, however, the shortage of coal and steel, two 
essential ingredients of an industrial boom. Neither 
Britain nor Germany, the two biggest European pro- 
ducers, have been able to raise capacity enough to keep 
pace with the demands of their own industrial expan- 
sion and to retain their regular export markets. Both 
countries have been obliged to spend millions of dollars 
on importing coal and steel from the United States. 
The quite exceptional demand for shipping space to 
move those materials has provoked a rise in freight rates. 
American coal is comparatively cheap to buy, but it is 
now costly to ship. The resultant high landed price, 
and the further rise in prices of European coal have 
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encouraged the substitution of fuel oil, so world prices 
of fuel oil, too, are hardening. 

Britain and Germany are both depending on imports 
of semi-finished and finished American steel to cover 
an apparently voracious home demand as well as over- 
seas demand. Germany has become a net importer 
over the past six months, but Britain is still exporting 
twice as much as it imports. Export prices have been 
rising since the beginning of the year. Domestic prices, 
however, are less flexible and orders tend to multiply 
whenever shortage is in the air. Hence the real shortage 
in Europe and particularly ineritain may be less than 
the order load suggests. There are signs that some con- 
sumers at least are building up their stocks—as is always 
likely when prices respond only slowly to demand. 

Shortages of the other metals—copper, aluminium 
and nickel—were all accentuated by the strategic pur- 
chases of the United States, with the result that the 
American authorities have lately felt obliged to abate 
their demands and to release supplies that were not 
officially part of the strategic stock. The letter of the 
regulations has been obeyed, but it is lamentable that 
in the copper market official interference has become 
a regular practice. 


. 


Copper is an unhappy example of how surfeit can 
be turned into scarcity by misfortune and. misjudg- 
ment. The sale of 100,000 tons of Chilean copper to 
the American strategic stock in March last year took 
care of the surplus ; the restriction of American output 
during the recession and strikes in all the major pro- 
ducing countries subsequently transformed a bare 
sufficiency of copper into shortage. World production 
this year—barring strikes—should have been well over 
300,000 tons more than last year and should have come 
within striking distance of consumption. But about 
100,000 tons of that increase has been lost by strikes 
in Rhodesia and the United States. This week cash 
copper touched a fresh peak of £400 a ton in London, 
a rise of 70 per cent in the past year. 

Aluminium is short because demand all over the 
world has recently grown faster than even the tradition- 
ally optimistic forecasts of the producers allowed for. 
Though the expansion of existing facilities is being 
brought forward (and at Kitimat in British Columbia 
the “expansion is being expanded”) and new plants 
are under construction, there is no short cut to the 
time and money needed to build a smelter. Supplies 
to many consumers are rationed, and producers of 
“free” aluminium in Austria and Japan can obtain 
premiums of several cents over the Canadian price of 
U.S. 21.9 cents a lb, delivered Europe. Supplies of 
nickel have never been adequate in recent years, despite 
a steady expansion of world production. Some small 
Abatement in demands for the American strategic stock 
and for defence requirements has left a little more 
nickel for civilian uses this year, but it is far from 
enough and “free” supplies are fetching prices more 


/ 
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than twice as high as International Nickel’s Price of 
£521 a ton, cif Continent. 

Demand for rubber, natural and synthetic, has taken 
everyone’s breath away. To a buoyant consumption 
in Europe has been added the apparently insatiabl. 
appetite of Detroit and the return of Russia to the 
natural rubber market. Total American consumption 
of rubber in the first half of this year compared with the 
same period of last year, jumped by 150,000 tons to 
772,000 tons, and world consumption of naturd 
rubber in the first half of the year excceded pro. 
duction by about 75,000 tons. The price of natur 
rubber has doubled within the year and is now abow 
41d. a lb. Prices of other industrial materials are als 
firm, though not always for the obvious reason. Prices 
of tin, lead and zinc, for example, are sustained not only 
by high consumption but also by the purchases of the 
American government—political rather than strategic— 
which have mopped up the surplus. 

It is among the agricultural commodities that weak- 
ness is found. World supplies of wheat and cotton 
are grossly excessive, and prices are only propped up 
by the American support programme. Coffee and cocoa 
have not yet recovered from their collapse, sugar is 
again sickly and prices of oils and fats have drooped. 
Wool prices have fallen gently under the pressure of 
a small surplus, and will probably beat a further orderly 
retreat this season. Supplies of jute, too, are plentiful 
and prices are resting on the official export minima set 
by the Pakistan government. 


THE STRONG AND THE WEAK 





| A Year Three | 

Ago pee Ago, Now 
LS 
Tin, cash, per ton....... £ 728 717 747 
Copper, cash, per ton ...£ 240 332 592 
Lead, prompt, per ton ..£ 99 104 107 
Zinc, prompt, per ton...£ 78 92 90 
Rubber, spot, per Ib... . d. 20} 273 41 
Cotton, spot, per Ib. ... d. 30-2 29°7 29-5 
Wool tops, 64's, per Ib... d. 148 128 116 
Cocoa, prompt, per ton. .£ 437 285 260 
Copra, per ton......... £ 62 64 61 


ee 


Granted a continuance of expansion in Britain and 
elsewhere, the relative shortage of the industrial a 
opposed to the agricultural commodities may remain 4 
prob!em for some time. In the near future the shortage 
of copper, for example, is likely to be eased only by 4 
pause in the fantastic output of the American motor 
industry ; in other materials, too, any easement must 
depend much more on the chances of moderating 
demand than on the chances of expanding production 
quickly. Such a moderation no longer looks so distant 
now that Britain and other countries are trying 0 wash 


some of the inflation out of their systems. The effect 00 


markets will depend on how seriously the attempt is 
made and on how expert governments are ai curta! 
demand without provoking recession. 
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Circus in the Air 


O say that the opening of the Farnborough air 

show this year finds the British aircraft industry on 
the defensive would be an exaggeration. But twelve 
months’ barrage of criticism, public and private, has 
left its scars—which manifest themselves in numerous 
small ways. The air show itself, for instance, is subtly 
changing in character. It was originally a severely 
technical flying demonstration of new aircraft planned 
for a technical audience that judged aerobatics solely 
as a demonstration of the aircraft’s probable handling 
qualities in flight. Today there is more than a grain 
of truth in the criticism sometimes voiced by the indus- 
trys old guard that Farnborough has developed—or 
deterioraied—into nothing less than a flying circus. 
The display has always been spectacular, a combination 
of sounds, shapes and shifting colours that was irresist- 
ibly exhilarating, but this effect was largely unplanned, 
and made all the greater impact for that reason. But 
lately, as its audience widened, the industry appears 
to have given more thought to showmanship. This 
year it has gone to the lengths of asking the co-operation 
of the RAF, which is sending a team of Hunters and 
ateam of Valiant bombers to demonstrate, presumably, 
that the industry is delivering some modern machines 
to the services. It is proper that an industry which 
lives largely on the money of the taxpayer should pay 
attention to the gallery and value its good opinion, but 
it is still possible to have doubts about whether Farn- 
borough is the best occasion on which to attempt to 
do this. 

The industry’s performance next week will be judged 
by exacting standards. There have already this year 
been two national air displays, the first in Russia and 
the second in France, that astonished observers by the 
speed and breadth of technical progress and production 
ability that they demonstrated. Britain, by contrast, has 
been going through a difficult and discouraging period 
of development. In an industry like this, where design 
still involves a substantial element of guesswork, a 
percentage of failures is inevitable and also acceptable. 
But when a whole series of aircraft begin to require 
modifications before they can be made fit for service, 
it seems to denote something more than the ordinary 
laws of chance. There have been a good many inquests 
on the causes of the recent troubles with British air- 
craft, from the semi-judicial Comet inquiry and the 
government’s White Paper on aircraft deliveries to the 
latest uncomplimentary but partially justified comments 
made by a junior off-shoot of the Hoover commission 
in the United States. There is one important reason 
for bringing up this subject again in this particular 
week when the industry is attempting to put the past 
behind it and rebuild its dented reputation on a series 
of new and promising projects. The wave of develop- 
Ment troubles that ran like an infection through British 
arcraft factories from the early nineteen-fifties to the 


present day have a common cause whose roots seem 
to lie in the machinery by which service and some civil 
aircraft are developed and financed. So long as the 
Same. machinery is functioning, the same dangers 
shadow each new project developed under its aegis. 

The services publish their requirements, in terms 
of aircraft performance, and the industry then puts 
forward projects designed to meet them, with the 
Ministry of Supply acting as go-between. Those pro- 
jects that seem the most suitable are then awarded 
development contracts, and from that stage onwards 
the greater part of the work is paid for by the govern- 
ment. There is, however, nothing to stop any company 
from spending its own money to develop a project 


“for which it, if not the services, sees a useful future. 


This system has worked reasonably well in the past 
(it is generally judged to be superior to the American 
methods), but it requires a fine sense of judgment by 
all three parties and if this becomes blunted, trouble 
follows. 


* 


In the recent history of the British aircraft industry, 
the services put forward requirements that were over- 
ambitious and the manufacturers, driven partly by 
intense internal competition, rashly undertook to meet 
them. The classic victim of this combination of errors 
was the Swift, which began as a promising research 
aircraft but ended on the scrapheap—because the Air 
Ministry asked for improvements in performance that 
the structure was technically incapable of sustaining, 
and the company undertook to make them. But Vickers 
is not the only manufacturer to fall into this pitfall. The 
career of the Hunter has been chequered, and its active 
life in service shortened because of the need to put 
right defects caused by straining the design, sometimes 
against a designer’s better judgment, to meet service 
requirements. The last chapters of the history of the 
Javelin have not yet been written, but its future must 
still be regarded as uncertain in the extreme. During 
the same period, quite radical modifications have been 
quietly carried out on the big bombers. The Valiant, 
which is in service after minor delays, is one of the 
few designs that represents a compromise between what 
the services wanted and what the designer believed 
possible. But other companies have been less fortunate. 
The de Havilland 110 all-weather fighter was rejected 
in favour of the Javelin because its design was not 
sufficiently futuristic. The Folland Gnat was and still 
is coldly received in many service quarters because 
it lacks certain refinements. 

These facts and their causes have been openly recog 
nised and admitted both in the industry and in the 
Government departments affected. But the solution 
currently in favour does not seem to strike to the heart 
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of the matter. The defects of an aircraft can only be 
found out by flying it. Progress with most recent 
designs, and on the Javelin in particular, has certainly 
been held up in the past because only one or two proto- 
types were ordered at a time: an accident to one was 
therefore liable to set back work on the machine for 
months and sometimes years. So a practice long in 
use in other countries has now been adopted, that of 
ordering not one or two, but ten or twenty “ pre-pro- 
duction ” aircraft in order to cram a far greater number 
of test-flying hours into a given period of time, and 
to test different aspects of the aircraft—its electronics, 
armament and other equipment—in different proto- 
types. 

This is an undoubted improvement on earlier 
methods of ordering, but it speeds up the uncovering 
of defects only after the machine has been designed 
and built. It tacitly assumes that development troubles 
are going to be encountered and merely looks for the 
quickest way of dealing with them. But the world’s 
really successful designs have been those with the 
fewest development pains. The Viscount and the 
Canberra are two examples of aircraft put into pro- 
duction without major modifications being necessary, 
and the Canberra, which with its relatively low speed 
and limited payload should now by military standards 
be obsolete, is proving to have as many lives as a cat. 
Development troubles have arisen, apart from instances 
of really poor designs, because in the last resort those 
responsible for ordering aircraft, the Services and the 
Ministry of Supply, have bought aircraft off the draw- 
ing board or even earlier—and some of their swans 
have proved to be geese. 


* 


It has been suggested before in these pages that the 
way to deal with this particular difficulty is not to order 
more prototypes, but to order those prototypes less 
precipitously. A move is being made at present to 
encourage companies to invest more of their own funds 
in the development of an aircraft and not to rely 
exclusively on Government finance. This, however, 
merely gives both Government and manufacturer an 
extra interest in hanging on to a failing project in the 
hope of salvaging something of their joint investment. 
It would be more satisfactory to ask the companies to 
undertake the preliminary development of any project 
themselves up to a point where something more tangible 
than the gleam in a designer’s eye could be shown to 
the Service experts whose responsibility it is to choose 
between competing designs. This preliminary expendi- 
ture is not heavy, .compared with the subsequent cost 
of test running and development flying ; it can, of 
course, be recouped in the price of a successful aircraft 
that is ordered ; and in a period when Britain must 
prune the number of defence projects that can be 
financed from the Exchequer, it might be the one 
guarantee that a good design will not be rejected at 
the drawing board stage simply because it is currently 


. unfashionable. 
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If the lessons of the past four years are taken to 
heart, then the prospects of the industry may be more 
cheerful than they have been for some time. Th; 
strength of the British aircraft industry has always lain 
in its engine shops, and during the past year the pace 
of engine development—which is less influenced thay 
airframes are by Service specifications—has been fast 
and encouraging. The de Havilland Gyron jet is pro. 
bably the most powerful engine flying in the world, 
deriving its power from sheer brute size and force, 
and representing a new approach to engine design. The 
Rolls-Royce Conway, the world’s first by-pass engine, 
is also a sharp departure from conventional jet engine 
thinking ; so is the small Bristol Orpheus which, by 
weighing little itself, can give a small, simple machine 
like the Gnat supersonic speeds for relatively low 
power. Admittedly, the days when the British aircraft 
industry was able to sell Meteors to twelve different 
air forces and Vampires and Venoms to eighteen are 
gone, never to return. The value of these sales was 
never publically revealed, and the industry’s present 
export boom is largely a civil one sustained by the 
Viscount and the small de Havilland machines. It was 
once hoped—indeed expected—that in due course, 
Vampires and Meteors would be replaced by swept- 
wing British fighters, and that the export trade founded 
on Britain’s early lead in jet engine development would 
continue through future generations of fighters and 
bombers. But it has turned out that the cost of a 
modevn fighter and its limited range of uses makes even 
Nato countries hesitate to buy them in quantity. The 
market may not be as big, therefore, as it was immedi- 
ately after the war. But it is still a rich one, and foreiga 
visitors still come to Farnborough in their thousands 
because whatever its mistakes, and its heartbreaks, the 
British industry is, and will continue to be, one of the 
recognised leaders in aircraft design. 





For Your Business Friends 


They would appreciate the Businessman’s Guide to Britain 
for 1956. The Guide is compiled by The Economist Intell: 
gence Unit, and there are sections on:— 


What is Britain?—a picture of Britain in words and charts 
How to get to know things in Britain 
How to get about 


Britain’s major economic areas—descriptions and director'®s 
of thirteen areas 


Special events in 1956 
In addition, the Guide provides many hints for travellers. 
The Special Presentation Edition, obtainable in 


quantities of not less than one hundred, will be available 
at the end of October. Details from: > 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, LONDON, S.W.!- 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144 
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Sterling’s August Storms 


HE pressure against sterling, which abated last week, has 

since gathered force. The Premier’s speech, with 
its references to Britain’s “ mortal peril” was read on the 
Continent as a confirmation of recent fears about the 
exchange, and selling of sterling has come from the Conti- 
nental centres and has evoked further intervention by the 
Exchange Equalisation Account to prevent sterling from 
falling below the lower support point against several Conti- 
nental currencies. There has also been some selling from 
New York this week and the spot rate against the dollar has 
fallen from $278% to $2784 ; and the fall would have been 
greater but for support from the Exchange account. The 
forward dollar has also weakened slightly, though the move- 
ment was checked on the news of the further rise in United 
States money rates. 

August has thus been a difficult month for sterling and it 
should surprise no one if the British gold and dollar reserve 
figures of the EPU settlement, published after this issue of 
The Economist went to press, show it. In part, the EPU 
deficit is explained by the seasonal pressure against sterling 
—the glut of British tourists on the Continent. The support 
that the Exchange account has had to give to sterling against 
European currencies must be reflected in the EPU settle- 
ment. Since the consequent sales of guilders, Belgian and 
Swiss francs worsen the net balance finally settled through 


the monthly EPU clearing. But the deficit for August has © 


to be settled (in the middle of this month) under the new 
and tougher formula. Three-quarters of it has to be paid in 
gold and dollars and only one-quarter by an increase in the 
UK overdraft, whereas until now the settlement has been 
half gold, half credit, From now on living “in the red” 
with Europe will be more costly than it has been in the past. 
This is a further approach to practical convertibility, though 
it makes full theoretical convertibility more difficult. 
The firmness of security sterling thus stands out as the 
one cheering feature. Throughout the last week it has been 
remarkably steady at around $2784 which was well above 
the rate for transferable sterling ($2764), and that firmness 


has apparently owed nothing to support from the Exchange 
account. 


A Ripple from Paris 


4 was from Paris—not from New York—that a vote of 


no confidence in sterling was moved this week, and 


‘con markets have noted the divergency of view in their 
'ypical way, just as they have also reflected the British 
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investor’s less boisterous reactions to Britain’s immediate 
problem. Paris has been buying gold shares on a fair scale, 
as always happens when sterling is under pressure. Most 
of the buying seems to have gone to Johannesburg, but 
London saw part of it including a brisk demand for Stil- 
fontein, which on the week have risen 1s to 28s, and for 
Daggafontein, which are 2s. 6d. up at £2 16s. 104d. The 
price movements are not big, for the sterling scare is not 
a really big scare, but they run directly counter to the 
general movement of security prices, which both for gilt- 
edged and for industrials has on balance been downward. 
The Financial Times index of producing gold mines rose 
every day in the week ended en Wednesday; it has 
advanced from 84.64 to 86.46. In the same period the 
index of Government securities fell from 89.68 to 88.27 
and the industrial index from 197.2 to 194.1. 

At this early stage the vote of no confidence from Paris 
appears to be decidedly not carried. It is at least extra- 
ordinary that British resident investors should in that very 
week have been offered the most tempting opportunity they 
have had since the war for buying dollar securities—and 
spurned the chance. For the first time since dealings in 
dollar securities were restarted after the war the premium 


over New York prices that British residents have to pay for- 


the privilege of dealing in a restricted market sank to nil, 
in the early days of this week. When, for example, 
the market quotes for its internal use a premium of nil to 
I per cent on a rate of $2.80 to the pound the quotation 
works out at 4 per cent discount to 4 per cent premium 
on the current dollar rate of around $2.784 to the pound. 
It is believed that some stock actually changed hands at a 
trifling discount on New York prices. Yet British investors 
have shown no desire whatever to take advantage of this 
apparently attractive free option against the sterling ex- 
change. The reason for the virtual disappearance of the 
dollar premium is not the block of $15 million worth of 
dollar securities that the government broker has been selling 
for the Treasury. That selling is to all practical purposes 
finished. It is also difficult to imagine that the oil potentates 
of the Middle East are still using their dollars to buy stock 
in New York and re-selling in London. Such operations 
would now yield no profit or a small loss. 

The real answer seems to be the reluctance of British in- 
vestors to invest at all at present (and they well know that 
a credit tightening is also in progress in America). Reluctance 
to buy runs through nearly all markets. Except on Tuesday, 
when there was some substantial selling of gilt-edged, 
possibly on foreign account, the feature of the falling 
markets this week has not been selling but an absence of 
buying. The small volume of selling orders from operators 
who have been pressed by their banks or who have changed 
their view of the markets met few buyers. The settlement 
passed on Tuesday without event, but investors knew that 
the August gold reserve figures were due on Friday ; and 
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the Prime Minister’s week-end speech, which seemed to 
promise worse to come but gave no clear picture of what 
might be expected, only reinforced the reluctance to deal. 
The fact that Bank rate was not changed on Thursday 
removes for a week only one of many doubts. It is natural 
that the number of bargains marked has shrunk further ; it 
was 27,590 in the first three days of this week compared 
with 31,025 in the first three days of last week. 


Further Output Uncertain 


UTPUT indices for June and July never tell one much 
O about how production is going and is likely to con- 
tinue ; and this year, with Whitsun and the August bank 
holiday affecting both months rather differently from last 
year, to say nothing of strikes, they suggest even less than 
usual, The June figure (which along with May has been 
corrected downwards) is now put provisionally at 136, 
which is 6 per cent higher than in June, 1954 ; the July 
figure, which is expected to be 121-122, will if so be less 
than 4 per cent higher. There are some indications that 
both figures err more on the low side than they did last 
year. 

During the first half of the year industrial output as a 
whole was about 6 per cent higher than in the first half 
of 1954; in manufacturing industry it was nearly 7} per 
cent higher. Manpower statistics are not directly com- 
parable ; but in June manufacturing industry employed 
9,222,000 people, about 2} per cent more than in June 
1954. Output per head in manufacturing, therefore, may 
have been some § per cent higher than a year before. But 
the earnings figures published this week show that in April 
the earnings of workers in a large sample of manufacturing 
industries averaged £9 2s. 3d. a week—about 94 per cent 
more than they were earning weekly in April 1954. Labour 
costs per unit of output in manufacturing industry certainly 
appear to have been fairly stable throughout 1953 and 1954. 
But this adds to the circumstantial evidence that they have 
been rising this year—and particularly in the last six 
months. 


Copper Touches £400 


EVER has copper cost as much as it does now. Until 

recently a price of about £370 a ton for cash seemed 
to be the limit, and that was £135 a ton higher than the 
price of a year ago. But recently copper has leapt up again, 
touching £400 a ton this week and closing on Thursday at 
£392 a ton. The essential reason for this further burst of 
strength has not changed: though the strikes in the 
American copper mines are over, American consumers are 
still so short that they are being obliged to cover their 
marginal needs in the world market in London. The 
Americans are making the price, though demand from Con- 
tinental consumers has not been negligible. Anyone here 
still fortunate enough to be sitting on some copper wire- 
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bars could probably get about 52 cents a Ib (£416 a ton) cif 
New York. 

Successive increases in the American producers price 
have naturally strengthened sentiment in London. The 
latest increase, to 43 cents a lb (£344 a ton), was partly 
in response to pressure from the Chilean government, which 
not unreasonably, considered that it should not lose foreign 
exchange merely because the American-owned mincs jy 
Chile were selling at a price that was still far below prices 
in London. The Canadian producer, International Nickel, 
has also raised its price by 4 cents to 394 (Canadian) cents 
a lb ; and when The Economist went to press the Selection 
Trust price was still unchanged at £325 a ton. Contidence 
in copper prices is magnificent—Continental consumers have 
paid as much as §0 cents a Ib (£400 a ton) fas for American 
copper for shipment in the first quarter of next year. 


BOAC Without the Comet 


N a year when the other international airlines were 
I expanding their carrying capacity by as much as 20 per 
cent, the grounding of the Comets cost the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation a fifth of its fleet at a single blow. 
In view of this, the fact that the corporation has made a net 
profit during the fimancial year 1954-55 of £261,687 
(£1,362,180 before payment of interest) demonstrates an 
astonishing resilience and a high degree of ingenuity in 
improvisation on the part of BOAC’s management. The 
profit was considerably smaller than the year before, when 
gross profits exceeded £2 million and net profit, {1 million 
but it was made under most difficult circumstances, includ- 
ing a rise in operating costs of rather more than }d. per ton 
mile to 39.9d. 

BOAC must have been greatly helped by the steady 


- expansion in tourist traffic. The corporation’s annual report, 


published this week, described the Comet as having “a 
unique passenger attraction which the alternative capacity 
was quite unable to match.” But fortunately for BOAG, 
tourist services tend to be operated with older types of alt- 
craft that no longer have an appeal for first class passengers 
and the tourist traffic carried by BOAC, which a year pre- 
viously had represented only a third of the total, last yeat 
accounted for more than 45 per cent of the traffic carried. 
Without this relative increase in the proportion of tourist 
to first class passengers, the corporation might have found it 
difficult to sell, as it did, an average of 63.7 per cent of the 
seats offered for sale on each aircraft. This percentage repre- 
sents only a small drop on the load factor of the year before, 
when the Comets were flying booked almost to capac'ty. 
BOAC’s planned expansion has been badly upset, both by 
the grounding of the Comets, which involves the nom 
delivery of the Comet Is that were to have operated t0 
South America as well as the withdrawal of the Comet Is 
in service, and also by the late delivery of the Britannia 
This leaves it with aircraft that are not only old by com 
petitive standards but ‘unsuitable for operations that the 


. corporation had planned. BOAC has on order aircraft to the 


value of £85 million and substantial capital sums have 
already been handed over to aircraft manufacturers 0 the 
form of progress payments. The corporation has paid out, 
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for example, 25 per cent of the purchase price of the ten 
Seven Seas on order from the Douglas Aircraft Corpora- 
sion in America, and £5.3 million to de Havilland as pro- 
gress payments on the abandoned Comets IIs and IIIs. 
It seems probable that these sums will be retained by de 
Havilland as payments in advance towards the Comet IVs 
that are now under development, 


Advances Creeping Down 


n the four weeks to August 17th bank advances fell by 
{30 million. That covered the time when borrowers 

were receiving gentlemanly requests to do their bit by 
speeding repayments; but even the most patriotic of 
bankers know that in banking results are mot so quick 
The reduction in advances came from the tightening that 
began months before the resort to exhortation was added 
to the liquidity squeeze. It sprang in part too from the 
application money received from the £200 million electricity 
loan. That amounted on paper to £20 million, but the net 
amount received by the banks naturally fell short of £20 
million by the Central Electricity Authority’s current 
requirements. 

It appears that the rate of repayment of bank advances 
by the private sector of the economy was very roughly in 
ine with that in the first three weeks of July (when a 
nominal fall of £52 million in advances was heavily swollen 
by the fall in transit items and by the £10 million paid up 
on the gas loan). Total bank advances in mid-August were 
{2,105 million, just £14 million higher than in mid-May. 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 











Change on 





August 17, 1955 
Month | Year 


—_—_—_—— 


£ million £ million | £ million 









POMS se eee ka oe 6,405 -7 — 0-7) —113:2 
Net deposits * . 5-2) —124:-5 
Viguid esses +> enn 43-4 | — 128-9 
ea 20:0 | — 18-3 
Call money ......, 34°5 | — 14:0 
Treasury bills. .... 99-4 | —117-0 
Other bills... 1 1-6 | + 20-4 
Investments plus ad- 
WR... — 45:9' + 9-8 
B... ) chee — 15:8 | —266-0 
Ries cata — W-1 | +275°8 


* After deducting items in course of collection. 
t Katio of assets to published deposits. 


Incoming weeks further repayments by the gas and electric 

a will continue to bolster bank liquidity ratios. In 

ia ember banking period alone there are calls to the 

£120 million on the two loans. This will give the 

® Bteater liquidity but will not ease their self-set task 

ie aa a reduction of about £200 million in advances 
Private borrowers by the end of the year. 
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The August statement from the clearing -banks again 
shows a decline in investment portfoliosx—by nearly £16 
million ; this may include some writing down as well 
as actual sales. Liquid assets, however, have risen by £43 
million and the average liquidity ratio rose from 31.3 per 
cent to 32.0 per cent, notwithstanding that the biggest of 
all the banks—the Midland—still shows a liquidity ratio 
below 30 per cent. The Midland’s advances actually rose 
slightly in August to nearly £7 million above their May 
level. And the bank retains the distinction of being alone 


among the big banks in having made no reduction in its 
investments this year. 


Sir John Braithwaite’s Argument 


AID the old judge to the new judge: “Give your judg- 

ments, young man, but do not give your reasons ; your 
judgments will nearly always be right ; your reasons will 
often be wrong.” The chairman of the Stock Exchange, 
Sir Jolth Braithwaite, in his open letter.to the press, is con- 
cerned to knock down the suggestion that dividends have 
risen faster than wages, salaries and profits. It is a useful 
service to remove a tiresome red herring ; the mere relative 
sizes of the figures—{9} thousand million a year for wages 
and salaries and {1.1 thousand million for interest and 
dividends on quoted securities—suggests that the latter 
are unlikely to be the main source of the inflation in the 
system. But the chairman of the Stock Exchange has 
produced part of his reasoning, and the reasoning is far 
more debatable than the conclusion. 

In the days of the Cripps dividend freeze the limited 
companies stuck to the rules much more closely than did 
the unions ; wages and salaries rose by £1,040 million in 
1948 and 1949. By taking 1947 as his starting point, Sir 
John can prove that since that year wages and salaries have 
risen by 69.2 per cent, trading profits by 51.6 per cent but 
interest and dividends by only 32.1 per cent. It is a valid 
calculation though it is also influenced by the fact that over 
those years nationalisation compulsorily transferred a large 
investment in ordinary capital into low yielding fixed 
interest stocks By taking 1947 for a starting point, and 
bringing into account the period of dividend restraint and 
its long after-effects, Sir John provides a telling answer to 
those trade unionists who use the figures of 1954 alone and 
show that in that one year dividends and interest rose 10 
per cent, profits by 9 per cent, while wages and salaries 
rose 74 per cent. Yet the very fact that a different starting 
point can produce the opposite answer suggests that there 
is a weakness in the argument. 

That weakness surely is that those who believe in a free 
economy cannot also maintain that there is something 
sacrosanct about the proportions in which the national cake 
was cut in 1947 or in any other year, and indeed Sir John 
is specifically not attacking the size of any section’s share 
of the national product. He is merely stating facts. 
The reasons why the Chancellor, when he gets stiff about 
wage demands, should not throw in a dividend freeze as a 
sweetener—if that is what Sir John Braithwaite fears—are 
different. They are surely first of all that Bank rate and 
the credit squeeze should take care of that sector; and 
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secondly, as* everyone now knows, that when dividend 
policies are decided by Government exhortation instead of 
by directors’ unfettered decisions, the result is distortions in 
the economy, excess assets in balance sheets and a happy 
hunting ground for take-over bidders. 


The Radio Show 


s the average size of television screen creeps up from 
A 14 to 17 inches, and the average retail price of the 
majority of receivers (80 per cent of this year’s sales) moves 
into a price range of between £70 and £100, manufacturers 
are beginning to exploit the possibility of the smaller re- 
ceivers as “economy” models, retailing, after tax, for 
about £50. They have had these sets in production for 
some years and have largely written off their tooling and 


development costs, but demand has fallen off sharply. Sales - 


of 12-inch sets, for example, which accounted for 70 per 
cent of sales three years ago, now account for only 8 per 
cent. By modifying the circuits production costs can be 
reduced still further, although at the expense of the 
receivers’ range, making them no longer usable in fringe 
areas ; one company has cut its price by probably as 
much as £8 by substituting a fibreboard casing for the 
conventional and exceedingly costly wooden cabinet that 
is roughly estimated to represent about {10 in the price 
of a receiver. 

A number of the leading manufacturers in the radio 
industry have managed to bring to this year’s Radio Show 
receivers with 12-inch screens that are capable of receiving 
both BBC and commercial television programmes for about 
£50 each. It is probably the most significant experiment 
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of the many stunts tried out at this time of year. In the 
past demand has shown itself much more sensitive to tech. 
nical improvements like the size of screen than it has tp 
differences in price. But this is the first attempt to marker 
small screen receivers at prices that are substantially lower 
in terms of cost per square inch of viewing space, thar 
the larger models. 

Within the show itself; the amount of space given over 
not to television, or even to radio, but to what the up. 
initiated still call gramophones, remains a constant sy. 
prise. The market for “sound reproduction equipment” 
is a phenomenon apparently not restricted to this country, 
All that the television designers can offer in the way of 
novelty this year is a g-inch screen set running at wil 
from mains or from a 12 volt car battery (with the same 
consumption as a single head lamp)—a very considerable 
technical achievement. But high-fidelity reproduction 
equipment is in the throes of a major development, the 
introduction of tape recordings in place of discs. 


Competition and Suppression 


wo developments closely affecting the radio industry 
took place this week outside Earls Court. The English 
company Thorn Electric and the American manufacturers 
Sylvania have worked closely together in this country in the 
production of fluorescent lamp tubes ; they are now planning 
to produce cathode ray tubes for television receivers, starting 
with 21-inch sizes: The market for these is small at present, 
but is growing.with the growth in the average size of screen. 
In this country the retail price of television tubes averages 





Engineering Exports in 1954 
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vehicles—from eleven of the main 
exporting countries rose slightly in 
1954 by £83 million to £2,614 million. 
Exports from the United States, how- 


ever, failed to increase for the first time . 


since the war.” The growth of West . 
German exports continued apace, rising 
by £64 million—14 per cent—to £506 
million ; the largest gain was to Europe, 
but shipments to Asia and Latin America 
also rose sharply. Exports from Britain 
rose by £8 million to £578 million, but 
were no higher than in 19§2. 


It is creditable that Britain’s exports | 


to Europe have continued to increase. 

in face of the resurgence of German” 
competition, but the British Engineers’ . 
Association (which publishes — the 

figures) rightly feels that there is no - 
ground for complacency. _ It lists over 
twenty countries.in which the rise in 
German exports last year appeared to 
be partly at Britain’s expense. India is. 
a disturbing example; while British 
exports to that country have slipped 
back in recent years, German exports 
to India have doubled since 1952. 
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AIR PURIFICATION 


In addition to normal air-conditioning, a vast Air 
Purification System makes doubly certain that the 


e 
YU C0 Uy atmosphere throughout the Ediswan Lamp Fac- 
CF) - tory is as clinically-clean and free of microscopic 
: : dust particles as human skill and ingenuity can 
Kittle LAID LS which told contrive. 


a ot please wane This immense plant consists of several 
’ , Pumping Stations, each operated by 
25 h.p. motors which deliver heat- 
treated, purified air via distributor 
ducts throughout the entire fac- 
tory. Each Pumping Station 
circulates no less than 159,000 
cubic feet (5¢ tons) of air per 
minute! The temperature of the 
circulated air is precisely stabil- 
ised by thermostatic control. 





















This is another example of the strict 
control and technical care insisted up- 
on at every stage in the manufacture of 
Royal “ Ediswan’’ Lamps. Nothing is 
left to chance—careful testing and check- 
ing of every lamp ensures that each con- 
forms to the highest standard of requirement. 
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LAMPS 
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——2 MORRISON & CO.LTD., EDINBURGH | The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 


Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 
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(a pet inch (be. ore tax), and is substantially higher than the 

ie charged ‘© set manufacturers. In the United States 
the difference is not so great, and the new company intends 
to follow American marketing rather than British practices 
when it comes to sell tubes to the public. It is expected 
that they will scll at prices roughly a third below those now 
ruling in this .ountry. But it may be several years before 
the public benefits from these good intentions. Half the 
new company’s output of 21-inch tubes is already 
earmarked for a set manufacturer—Fergusons—and it is 
hoped to export a large proportion of the remainder, leaving 
apparently very few for retail sale as replacements in this 
country. The demand here, however, may also take some 
time to develop ; there are mot yet enough 21-inch sets 
working in this country for there to be any appreciable retail 
demand for tube replacements. 

The second development became effective much sooner, 
on September 1st. From that day, the Post Office has power 
to oblige owners of household electrical equipment, like 
refrigerators, hair-dryers and presumably electric shavers, to 
fit suppressors to these if it can be shown that they are 
interfering with a neighbour’s television or sound radio 
reception. There is no doubt that interference from frac- 
tional electric motors can totally destroy reception, and the 
obvious and equitable solution would seem to be to insist 
that manufacturers of new equipment market it already 
suppressed. Refrigerator manufacturers are. being placed 
under this obligation, but the Post Office has not asked other 
manufacturers to do the same on the grounds that it is 
only in fringe areas that interference is serious enough to 
justify asking for suppressors. 

Yet it is difficult to be entirely comfortable about a 
solution that requires householders to spend from tos. to 
{2 on each offending piece of equipment that they have 
up till now used in all inmocence and good faith, simply 
because their neighbour wishes to enjoy the luxury of good 
ievision reception. It is bound to be a more costly process 
to modify equipment installed in a home than it would be 
to do so while it was on the production line, and the Post 
» Office experts might be well advised to have second thoughts 
on whether it would not be more satisfactory to ask manu- 
facturers to design suppressed equipment—since the ideal 
‘olution, the sale of interference-proof receivers, is said to 
be at present technically impossible. 


Smoking on Quota 


AC first sight it would appear that even the cigarette 
manutacturers have been taken by surprise at the 
Browth in the sales of their leading brands since quota 
lestrictions were “ finally ” removed in January. This much 
Could be read in the letter sent to tobacconists by John 
yer, a branch of Imperial Tobacco, announcing the 
kmporary r<-introduction of quotas on deliveries of 
| Players Mcdium” and “ Players Weights.” “Players 
tum” and Gallaher’s “Senior Service,” which have 
genera 'y restricted for the last two months, also 

use production capacity has become short, are by far 
the top selling brands im the 3s, 7d. class of cigarettes. Both 
have made considerable gains since January, while 

many others have fallen sharply away. Among the cheaper 
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cigarettes, selling at 2s. 8d. for twenty, “ Woodbines ” are 
still leading easily, but Wills, which makes them and is the 
other big branch of Imperial Tobacco, is better placed to 
increase output, having built new factories since the war 
at Glasgow and Newcastle. The shortage of manufacturing 
and packing machinery, which is the main reason why 
supplies of Players cigarettes cannot be quickly increased, 
will no doubt be made good in time ; in the meanwhile 
certain other branches in the ITC group are helping out. 

But there are other and more special reasons for these 
restrictions. The summer is a time of very high cigarette 
sales, though the manufacturers could have been expected to 
budget for that. But this year distribution was upset by 
the railway strike in June. Player was able to dispatch 
very heavy loads in anticipation of the strike, and. deliveries 
were rather patchy whilst it lasted. Tobacconists’ stocks, 
therefore, may be out of balance. Tobacconists are being 
restricted to a flat 873 per cent of the deliveries of “ Players 
Medium” they received in May and June. This quota will 
still leave current supplies above their comparable level last 
year ; but sales may not have expanded as much, since there 
are large supplies still in the pipeline. 

Sales of all cigarettes appear to have risen by about 2 per 
cent over last year, whereas pipe tobacco is still declining 
slightly. But this overall growth conceals the marked varia- 
tion in sales of individual brands. Competition between 
manufacturers with existing brands in extra wrappings and 
with hefty advertising to launch new lines has returned 
almost to pre-war ferocity. But only Imperial Tobacco and 
Gallaher appear to be prospering. Gallaher has recently 
purchased Benson and Hedges, one of the last remaining 
successful independent companies outside the four principal 
makers ; Imperial Tobacco, which has just brought out a 
new “ Bristol” tipped cigarette at 3s. 3d., is now selling a 
good four-fifths of the cigarettes smoked in this country. 


The Footplate Tally 


HE seventeen-day strike of railway firemen and engine 
drivers may have cost British Railways about {£15 
million of passenger and freight revenue. Were it not for 
this loss the Transport Commission’s traffic receipts would 
probably have amounted to about £402 million by the 
middle of August, roughly the amount received to the same 
time last year. Some of this traffic may have been carried 
after the stoppage ended. But with only one locomotive 
manned in eight the railways managed to carry about 
30 per cent of the normal passenger traffic during the period 
and, by concentrating upon minerals and coal traffic, were 
able to haul nearly 40 per cent of the normal tonnage of 
freight (in ton miles the proportion was somewhat lower). 
So far this year the railways have been carrying rather 
more passengers than in 1954 and since June these have 
been paying more for their journeys. On the other hand, 
less freight has been sent by rail, though the difference 
between this year and last appears to have been diminishing 
with each month. Minerals traffic alone has been heavier ; 
the railways have been offered less coal to haul, and have 
lost business in general merchandise and livestock. A 
comparison with freight earnings for 1954 has to take into 
account the 10 per cent increase in charges in March, 1954, 
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| - crops. French farmers christened it ‘ Agricultural pest No. 1 ’. all insecticides for use in the soil. Because of its great | 
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and the 7} per cent advance last June (15 per cent for small 
loads). Even so freight revenue is £7 million down, and 
assenger receipts are £1.3 million lower. 

Had the strike not taken place, the extra revenue the 
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Commission might have expected to have earned so far this 
yeat from the railways, from London transport, and from 
its buses and ships might have just about offset the decline 
in revenue from its road haulage fleets. As it is, its total 
receipts, at £3874 million, are 34 per cent less. 


Wool Prices Fall 


i bay 1955/56 raw wool season opened much as most 
people expected—or did prices fall simply because a 
fll was widely expected ? At the first Australian sale at 
Sydney last Monday prices of merino wools were 7} to 10 
per cent below the close of the old season last June ; the fall 
Was not really as sharp as that, because in between the two 
wales there had been a § per cent drop in prices at the 
London auctions last July. The main buyers were as usual 
Britain and the Continent, but the Japanese were active. 
During the week prices drifted lower, but closed fairly 
steady 10 to 124 per cent lower than in June and 5 to 74 
per cent lower than the London sale in July. Prices of 
wool tops in Bradford and of wool top futures in London 
weakened in sympathy, the London futures market 
maintaining its uncommonly large discount on actual prices 
of wool tops in Bradford. ; 
It was reasonable to expect a fall in prices. This season, 
% last, a small surplus of wool is in prospect, and buyers 
tuturally feel that that gives them the upper hand. Values 
. merino wools, which are the only kind available in 
Guantity before the New Zealand sales of crossbred wools 
late in October, will face a stiffer test in’a fortnight’s time 
hen Australia, South Africa and London will be selling 
“oncurrently. By then buyers may be more anxious to 
‘ver their needs and the market may settle down. The 
mre distant outlook depends on several unknowns: the 
ee of a further recovery in the American wool 
wicihay of larger purchases by the Soviet bloc, and a 
thar 1 ti"8 of supplies in South America. Even without 

t help it seems unlikely that wool prices will fall far, 
Provided that 


disinflation in some consuming countries is 
NOt carried far 





South Durham Steel Plans 


| se to come to market the moment the market looks 
ready to receive a substantial issue is the whole capital 
of the South Durham Steel and Iron Company. The opera- 
tion will involve {£12 to £14 million. The capital of the 
company is being reorganised before denationalisation, so 
that the whole of the existing capital—both the assets that 
were nationalised for £14 million in 1951 and the sum of 
between £53 and £6 million that the Iron and Steel Holding 
and Realisation Agency has found for the company’s suc- 
cessful development programme will be represented by 
ordinary stock. Even in these unpropitious markets it is 
considered that the equity of the company can be sold for 
about £10 million. 

In addition a much smaller sum, between {2 and {£4 
million, will be raised by a debenture to be subscribed by 
the agency and sold to the public on a no profit—no loss 
basis, at the same time as the ordinary stock. It will repre- 
sent South Durham’s requirement of working capital. South 
Durham is thus a company that seems certain to yield a 
profit on denationalisation. Even if it has to be sold while 
the market is unhelpful a profit of the order of £3 million 
seems likely. But it is difficult to determine the basis on 
which the debenture stock can now be sold. It is for that 
reason that the sale of the £73 million 43 per cent debenture 
stock 1970/84—in the Guest Keen Iron and Steel 
Company—that was originally planned for August has now 
been postponed. Had the agency found it necessary to sell 
at once, it could not have avoided a substantial loss on the 
transaction. 


Lancashire Shifts 


OR years the single-shift basis of the Lancashire cotton 
F industry has seemed an anachronistic luxury. The 
question was how long it could survive when competition 
from foreign textile industries working two and three shifts 
returned in force. Only about 12 per cent of the looms 
are employed on two shifts, and about 3 per cent of the 
spindles. The lack of progress has been the fault more of the 
employers than the unions, but now that foreign competi- 
tion has become painful, there are signs that the employers. 
are taking the initiative. At one meeting last week repre- 
sentatives of the nine unions in spinning and weaving met 
to discuss the question of a night-shift, to which they have 
always been opposed. This followed an application by the 
manufacturers’ association, which had in turn received 
requests to raise this question from several firms which are 
now running two shifts and wanted to run a night shift as 
well. The largest of these firms proposed to spend {500,000 
on modernisation and re-equipment, provided that the 
machinery could be worked round the clock. The most 
hopeful aspect of the meeting was that this radical sugges- 
tion was not dismissed out of hand. It was agreed that the 
individual unions should each consider the question further, 
and that it would then be discussed again at a joint meeting. 

This week there was a meeting between the spinners’ 
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federation and the spinning unions which covered, it was 
said, “a wide range of problems affecting the efficiency and 
well-being of the industry.” It seems that both sides agreed 
to discuss the points that the other side wanted to raise, and 
that they drew up a joint agenda for a number of mectings 
in the future. Apparently the unions wanted to discuss the 
improvement of working conditions, and the employers 
wanted to discuss such matters as shift-working and the 
wage premiums to be paid for it. It would be foolish to 
pretend that shift-working is the answer to all Lancashire’s 
problems, which are problems of salesmanship as well as of 
costs. What is certain is that shift-working is an essential 
part of the answer. The difficulties are many and weighty, 
but they need not be insurmountable, and if the two sides 
of the industry can eventually reach a broad agreement the 
individual mills can be left to solve problems that vary 
with each one. 


Sterling Agreement with Egypt 


HE agreement permitting larger releases of sterling to 
Egypt from its blocked No. 2 account was signed in 
Cairo this week. Egypt will be allowed to transfer {20 
million a year between 1955 and 1960, {10 million a year 
in 1961 and 1962, and the small remaining balance in 1963. 
Britain has also received a quid pro quo in the abolition by 
Egypt of currency discrimination against sterling area 
exports. Egyptian exporters were previously allowed to 
retain a portion of their earnings of sterling (and of deutsche- 
marks) and to auction them to importers of non-essential 
goods ; the premia paid naturally put sterling area and 
German exporters at a disadvantage against their com- 
petitors. Now the import entitlement system has been 
abolished. It has been replaced by increased import duties 
of 7 per cent on imports of goods other than raw materials, 
capital goods and books and publications. That duty will 
not discriminate ; it will apply to imports from all sources. 
Egypt has at the same time given an undertaking that it has 
no intention of introducing any mew currency measure 
discriminating against sterling. 


No Locomotives to India 


OR the second time in two years tenders from British 
builders of steam locomotives have failed to secure 
orders from the Indian Railways. India has been a traditional 
market for this country’s engines and it is one of the few 
remaining markets for steam traction. This failure was 
therefore a nasty shock for firms in this country ; their home 
market for main-line steam vehicles has been dead for some 
time. Their order books for steam locomotives are now 
very low indeed, except for certain specialist types. All these 
firms have been turning to the construction of diesel loco- 
motives and both orders and output have grown more 
quickly than the industry might have expected ; but not 
every firm has a comfortable order book. 
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The lack of much new business for steam traction will 
create transitional difficulties in the construction sh 
which orders for assemblies and replacement parts will ao, 
entirely solve. The only locomotive tenders from here 
accepted by India were for twelve electric locomotives : the 
orders for these were received by English Electric earlier 
this year though they were included in the latest announce. 
ment. The total business awarded to British firms, 
including 3,000 or so freight wagons and other railway 
equipment, was just under £4 million out of a tot! 
programme of £60 million. Indian firms received nearly 
half the total, including two-fifths of the locomotives ; 
their tender prices have not been disclosed. The 
remaining steam engines have been ordered from 
firms in Germany (151), Japan (125), Austria (50), 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia (40 each). Price seems to have 
been the main reason why United States, British, and other 
European firms failed, and the Indians appear to have been 
successful in paring down even some of the tender prices, 
British tenders are reported to have been 30 per cent above 
the lowest, which came from Hungary. Cost comparisons 
between countries are not easy to analyse, but even some 
German firms bilked at supplying locomotives for the sums 
that Indian Railways stipulated—and which one or two 
other German firms accepted. 


Prosperity and Oil Tankers 


HE forty per cent rise during July in the rates that oil 
shippers pay independent tanker owners was too good 

to last. Most of the major British and continental oil com- 
panies were able to fix all the vessels they required for 
loading this month to. supplement their own flects, as well 


_ as a substantial number of the extra tankers they will need 


for September. Voyage charter rates for tankers therefore 
have slipped back a little in the last three or four 
weeks. United States owners have also been receiving less 
favourable rates recently for ships engaged in the American 
coastwise trade. The seasonal improvement in the voyage 
tanker market came about six weeks earlier than last year, 
and most owners and charterers expect rates to remain 
reasonably steady for a while. 

The reason why tanker owners have been securing 
generally better rates than in 1954 is not far to seck. Apart 
from changes in the cost of tanker operations. world 
oil consumption seems to be rising this year by more than 
the 5 per cent achieved in spite of the American recession 
last year, but there has been a drop in the number of new 
tankers launched. Up to June 1,646,000 tons of new 
tankers were leted. This increased the world fleet 
from almost 39,156,000 tons to nearly 40 million tons, after 
allowing for old tankers scrapped and. others converted to 
ore carriers and cargo vessels, Another 1.7 million 
tons should be delivered by December, which will make 
nearly 3.4 million tons of new tanker capacity for ‘he whole 
year. This will equal the net increase in the world fleet 
last year, when launchings totalled 4.7 million tons. Th 
slackening in the rate of growth of the world’s tanker fleet 
reflects the gradual completion of the vast flood of om 
orders placed three to four years ago. Tonnage Um er 
construction arid on order has shrunk in the last cightess 
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South cones are being hoisted 


Gales are imminent in sea areas Fastnet, Lundy, 
Plymouth. These few wards tell of impending drama 
on the high seas. The landsman may give it a passing 
thought. But somewhere a helicopter is taking off 
with packaged stores for some storm-bound light- 
house. In the winter gloom of a rising gale the 
Stores arrive safely. And as the helicopter turns 
away, the first case is opened, revealing precious 
supplies undamaged by rough handling or wild 
Weather, thanks‘to modern packaging. 


In emergency, as in everyday life, we can safely 
depend on modern packaging technique and 
materials. Thames Board Mills use these techniques 
and materials in producing over half the packaging 
board made in this country. The more complex 
our way of life becomes, the greater the demand 
for “Thames Board” and ‘“Fiberite” cases, and 
the more vital becomes the part 
played by Thames Board Mills in the 
nation’s economy. 





Thames Board Mills Limited 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND 


PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


PURFLEET, ESSEX AND WARRINGTON, LANCS 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. - “FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard. 


™ ®* 016.25 
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Can YOU < 
make the ‘ 
grade 

with her? 


Why? Because she is one of the millions of young people 
who are looking ahead, forming brand habits and deciding 
on the things to buy now and in the years to come. 
Although she is discerning, she is open to persuasion and 
if your advertisements make the grade with her now you 
are sowing the seeds of your future prosperity. 


\e 


By approaching the problems of our time so realistically 
and presenting the news in a vital, up-to-the-minute 
style, the Daily Mirror appeals outstandingly to the 
vigorous, “‘keen to get on’’ younger generation. With the 
biggest daily sale on earth (it exceeds 4} million) it offers 
you the most powerful mass market coverage in the 
history of daily newspapers at the lowest square inch 
per thousand rate of all national dailies. Daily Mirror 
readers are young readers. Your customers today .... 
next month .... next year. 
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SANDILANDS BUTTERY 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 








Established over 100 years, Sandilands Buttery & Co. 
Ltd., with branches throughout Malaya, will be pleased 


concerning trade with: MIA LAY A 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD., 2 Metal Exchange Buildings 


Leadenhall Avenue, London, E.C.3. Tel: MANsion House 4521 


Branches at: PENANG, SINGAPORE, KOTA BHARU, 
IPOH, KUALA LUMPUR AND MEDAN, INDONESIA 

























Petite Champagne districts in 
the centre of Cognac. All 
Remy Martin Cognac is made 
from grapes grown exclusively 
in these two areas. That is why 
people ask for Remy Martin 
and are never disappointed. 
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months from 13 million tons to less than 9 million tons, 
the bulk of it for delivery by 1957. There is now no doubt, 
however, that oil companies, who own two-thirds of the 
British tanker fleet and a third of the world fleet are think- 
ing actively of placing further orders for the new vessels 
they will need for replacement and ‘expansion after 1957. 
They also seem prepared to promise lucrative time charter 
contracts if some of the major shipping companies, too, will 
order new large tankers, ~ 


Freedom to Hedge 


MONG the new measures recently adopted by the OEEC 
for the liberalisation of invisible transactions was one 
concerning restrictions on the freedom of nationals in one 
European country to hedge in the commodity terminal 
markets of another. The OEEC’s reference to such deal- 
ings, it is true, hardly deserves the name “ measure,” for 
the member countries merely recognised that dealings 
should be free ; they did not undertake to remove existing 
restrictions. But it is helpful to have the principle of free- 
dom affirmed, and countries that continue to restrict these 
and other forms of invisible transactions will have to justify 
them periodically before the committee that has been set 
up to review progress in this field of liberalisation. 
Britain cannot expect much from this decision, for the 
good reason that few European countries that are. potential 
users of British markets now prevent their nationals from 


doing so. Broadly speaking Germany, Switzerland, Bel- . 


gium, Holland and the Scandinavian countries place no 
testrictions on terminal transactions in British markets, 
provided that their nationals have a risk to hedge. Austria, 
Portugal, Turkey and Greece do not allow any transactions, 
but it is doubtful if there is much demand for such facilities 
in those countries, apart from Austria. France and Italy 
have only recently given a cautious approval to certain 
dealings here. French nationals were allowed to deal in 
London wool futures early this year, and have now been 
allowed to deal in cotton futures in Liverpool. Italy has 
recently allowed its nationals to use the London Metal 
Exchange and, like France, will probably be willing to 
approve requests from other trade interests when it is 
satisfied that this first venture in freedom has worked well. 

The volume of terminal—as distinct from physical— 
business that comes here from the Continent is not large, 
but it may grow in time. In wool futures it is chiefly arbi- 
Wage from the markets in Antwerp and Roubaix ; in metals 
the only substantial business comes from Germany ; and in 


cotton and grains Continental interest has been slow to 
develop, 


Mirror-Reed Share Deal 


1 Soa are markets that encourage most would-be 
borrowers who can wait to do so, It is also a time when 
__ Most newspaper groups that have a financial stake in the 

Paper-making industry wish to retain it because newsprint 
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is on the road to freedom and perhaps to more intense com- 
petition. The Daily Mirror group, consisting of Daily 
Mirror Newspapers, Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920) 
and the Mirror and Pictorial Trust Company, therefore took 
the market by surprise when it announced the sale of all its 
non-voting shares in Albert E. Reed, the paper company. 
The deal involves £3,200,000 and will provide the 
sinews of the Mitror’s new building programme. The 
Mirror and its associates are however retaining their sub- 
stantial minority interest in the voting £1 ordinary shares 
of Albert E. Reed. 

The offer, underwritten by S. G. Warburg and Co. and 
by Helbert Wagg and Co., consists of 735,969 {1 “A” 
ordinary shares. These will be offered to other ordinary 
and “A” ordinary shareholders of Albert E. Reed at 
87s. 6d. per share in the proportion of one for six. In 
present markets whatever price was chosen for the offer 
there was a risk the market price of Albert E. Reed {1 
shares would move.down to meet it. Therefore the induce- 
ment offered to Albert E. Reed ordinary shareholders has 
been kept small. The offer price of 87s. 6d. compares with 
a market price now down from 92s. 6d. to 90s. The shares 
involved are, however, offered free of stamp. 


Hudson’s Bay Strikes Oil 


OLDERS of the ordinary shares of Hudson’s Bay 
Company have been hoping for years to hear the 
news they heard last week: there has been a rapid 
increase in the oil output of Hudson’s Bay Oil and 
Gas Company (owned as to 75 per cent by the Continental 
Oil Company of Delaware and as to 25 per cent by Hudson’s 
Bay Company). Production in the first half of 1955 was 
10,186 barrels a day compared with 4,930 in the first half 
of 1954. The number of producing wells (allowing for some 
part ownership) was 264.6 compared with 159.7 in the first 
half of last year. The number of wells completed was 74.7 
compared with 34.4. ; 

It looks as though hopes that oil will provide a worthwhile 
addition to Hudson’s Bay Company’s revenue as its revenue 
from surplus land sales dies down are looking less remote. 
But for tired holders the news came just a little too late. 
The {£1 shares rose 3s. 6d. on Friday and a further 2s. 3d. 
on Monday, a total advance of §s. 9d. to 178s. 3d. on the 
news. They dropped back §s. 3d. on Tuesday, and 2s. on 
Wednesday. The investor who was not quickly out has 
gained nothing. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Federal Reserve Board approved the increase from 
2 to 2} per cent in the discount rate of the Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta at the end of last week ; this week it approved a 
similar increase in the discount rate of the Reserve Bank 


of St Louis. The rate of 2} per cent was already established - 


by the Reserve Bank of Cleveland at the time of the general 
increase from 1} to 2 per cent in early August. The 
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Treasury bill rate in New York this weck topped 2 per cent, 
rising from 1.875 per cent to 2.088 per cent. 


* 


The German travel allowance of DM 1,500 (£127) is now 
available for every trip ; previously it constituted a maxi- 
mum annual allowance. In a note on page 724 of The 
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in the £ and the supplementary dividend on purchases of 
CWS productions was 4d. These figures were wron, 
stated to be 4d. and 6d., respectively, in The Economis; 


gly 
last 


week. The total of CWS allocations to reserves were 


Economist of last week this earlier allowance was wrongly 


stated to have been DM 300. 


* 


The general dividend paid by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society to member societies on all purchases in 1954 was 3d. 


i 
} 


substantially higher than appeared from the figures 
published owing to the allocations from surplus and 
deficit account of £425,000 to reserve balances and of 
£725,000 to development and obsolescence fund. 


* 


All the companies marketing fuel oil in Britain have 
now put into force the increase in price of about 105. 4 ton 





| Company Notes 


ODEON THEATRES. Considered 
purely as a financial operation the 
rehabilitation of the Rank Organisation 
after the spending spree that culminated 
in 1948-49 is an impressive tribute to the 
Yorkshire doggedness of Mr J. Arthur 
Rank and the financial shrewdness of Mr 
John H. Davis. The preliminary figures 
show that a further {£977,284 has been 
wiped off the bank overdrafts which 
reached £16} million in 1949. They have 
now been cut by over £12 million in 6 
years. The arrangements for a rights 
issue now announced seem to promise 
that the residual overdraft will soon be 
further reduced or wiped out. Recovery 
has been achieved while the path for the 
cinema industry has been anything but 
roses all the way. Shareholders, offered 
a one for one free scrip issue and a divi- 
dend increase from 15 per cent to 25 per 
cent (it is only-a year ago that the shares 
returned to the dividend list), will be 
anxious to forget the past and regard 
the future of their highly geared equity 
through stereoscopic spectacles. The 
table shows that the main companies of 
the Rank Organisation, Odeon Theatres, 


Years to June 25, 


is4. .  3985 
Rank Organisation— £ £ 
Odeon Theatres: 
Trading profits ........ 7,704,084 8,727,035 
Net profit after tax..... 1,031,080 1,327,939 
Ordinary dividend .... 78,127 136,130 
(15%) (25%) 
Gaumont-British Pictures: 
Trading profit ........ 3,627,052 4,361,861 
Net profit after tax..... 662,027 ,066 
Ordinary dividend ..... 248,357 311,575 


(123%) (15%) 
British & Dominions Films: , 


Trading profit ......... 373,720 538,754 
Net profit aftertax..... 106,114 178,089 
Ordinary dividend ..... 50,178 68,197 
(5%) (64%) 

Cinema-T elevision: 
Trading profit ........ 850,723 995,321 
Net profit after tax.,... 505,650 428,764 


Ordinary dividend ... 106,941 167,703 
(30%) (45%) 


Gaumont British Picture Corporation, 
British and Dominions Film Corporation 
have shared in the recovery. 

Conditions in the industry, including 


the reduction of entertainments tax and 
the wet summer of 1954, did indeed 
help. cinema profits last year. It is 
therefore fair to point out that pro- 
portionately Odeon Theatres, which is 
appropriately to change its name to Rank 
Organisation has not done better than its 
main competitor—Associated British 
Picture Corporation. Comparison should 
not be pushed far because Associated 
British closes its year on March 31st, 
Odeon on June 25th. But Odeon’s group 
trading profit of £8.7. million showed a 
rise of 13 per cent. Associated British, 
with a much smaller trading profit of £3 
million, showed a rise of 35 per cent, and 
it—not the Rank ‘Organisation—has 
earned the money to spend on expensive 
new developments among which Cinema- 
Scope is important. 

That does not detract from the Rank 
Organisation’s achievement. It merely 
suggests that investors, on the eve of the 
start of commercial television should 
approach the problem with caution. On 
the new dividend of 25 per cent the §3s. 
shares at 24s. 6d. yield {£5 2s. per cent, a 
tribute to high earnings cover and high 
gearing. The full report will be awaited 
now to see whether the board regards 
the company’s period of financial 
stringency as finished at the very time 
when for the country as a whole financial 
stringency seems to be beginning. Some 
features of the preliminary figures do 
suggest that the board feels that a steadier 
and perhaps more generous future lies 
ahead. The proposal to create 8 million 
5s. non-voting “A” ordinary shares and 
to issue some of them as rights on terms 
not yet announced speaks for itself ; it is 
obviously to clear the remaining over- 
draft. The proposal to transfer a further 
£1 million to reserve is no more than 
prudence. The plan to make a one for 
one free scrip issue does seem more sur- 
prising considering how recently share- 
holders must’ have been i 
whether even their present nominal 
capital was intact. The existing ordi 


capital of £946,991 is however tiny for a business in the group’s territor: has bee 


company whose assets exceed {60 million, 


that was first announced by two of the British-owned 
companies a fortnight ago. 


and the 25 per cent ordinary dividend 
will absorb only £136,130 out of a net 
taxed profit of £1.3 million, so that given 
a continuance of prosperity the rate of 
ordinary dividend might soon reach a 
level at which it would become a public 
target. But if the cinema industry is to 
lose its wide fluctuations and settle down 
to steady going prosperity, it will be 
settling down to something it has not 
known before. 


* 


BEECHAM GROUP. Preliminary 
figures have already shown that the 
Beecham group made good progress in 
the year ended March 31st. The rise of 
£690,387 in the trading profit to 
£3,823,494, and the 30 per cent dividend 
on a capital doubled by a scrip issue 
established those basic facts. Lord Dover- 
court’s review now provides a much 
fullér breakdown of sales and revenue 
than shareholders in most companies 
receive. He gives the total sales income 
of the group—£22.8 million and he 
divides it into home sales—/14.6 million 
and exports and overseas sles {3.2 
million. It is seen also that the home 
sales have been expanding without 4 
break since 1951 (when it was only £98 
million), whereas the ‘overseas income, 
comprising both exports and trading by 


manufacturing subsidiaries abroad, has 
barely held steady at £8.2 million for each 
of the last three years. Yet in cach of 
those last three years the pro! earned 
in overseas markets has risen. Overseas 


profits were £894,255 in 1953 (984,252 
in 1954 and {1,237,101 in 195s. |' follows 
that increasing efficiency must have been 
bringing a rich reward from mo: «cts that 
were not as a whole expand 


At home less than a third of © «2! sales 
income comes from propric’ a, 
cines. Sales of proprietary foo swelled 
by the inclusion of three mon "sul 


of H. W. Carter and Compa’ | pro- 
prietors of Ribena, yielded a 
Proprietary medicines brous' °" fat 
million and proprietary toil: product 
£4-5 million. The tendency thus t0 
develop on the food side not. standing 
that the : t of the ‘ oca-Cola 


difficult and in the chairm:’'s words 
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« ybstantial 'osses have been incurred.” 

Lord Dovercourt’s hint for the futuge 
areholders that increased 
n profits are essential for 
fnancing th development plans. The 
consolidated balance sheet seems to 
underline his warning. Cash has been 
drawn down from £2,330,156 to £758,112 
while fixed assets have grown from 
{5,159,701 to { 5,862,108. 

* 


js to warn 
retentions 11 


POWELL DUFFRYN. After last 


December's capital repayment, this com- 
pany had an ordinary capital halved in 
nominal amount, but with the same num- 
ber of shares (in 10s, instead of £1 units) 
as before. ‘Thus the 1954-55 ordinary 


dividend, equivalent to 16 per cent on 
the present capital, represents the ‘same 
distribution, in money, as in the previous 
year. 

' That this should be possible, in spite 
of cash payments in January last to pre- 
ference and ordinary shareholders of no 
less than {£11,821,604, is highly satis- 
factory but not at all surprising. Powell 


Years to Mar. 31, 


£ £ 
Consolidated earnings: 1954 1955 
Trading } + adel 1,535,575 _ 2,003,333 
Totalincome .......%. 2,285,622 2,615,952 
Depreciation ...°...2. 426,994 457,849 
Paeation ..... ss beeen 1,032,967 1,192,936 
Na profils .....0ccuatn 697,395 816,811 
Ordinary dividends .... 425,061 437,137 
Ordinary dividend (per 
cent) ote wea 16 16 
; Retained profits ....... 178,284 286,926 
Consolidated balance sheet: 
Fixed assets, less depre- 
_ ciation ereee 6,020,240 5,878,857 
Net current assets ..... 13,189,562 11,468,792 
Debtors and stocks. .... 16,038,158 16,182,659 
Liquid assets, less over- 
drafts 2 oe oe 4,929,673 3,563,852 
Rese Pe 13,293,395 8,923,428 
Vested Assets Account 
(et) .......00emeee 632,282 757,364 
Ordinar \ tal 235 a 9,660,471 4,830,236 
= ge t on present capital. 


i 17s. 6d., yield £9 3s. per cent. 


Duffryn’s first attempts to build up a new 
future with the sums paid in compensa- 
ton for its nationalised collieries had 
hever earned a great return. The change 
in policy which led the company to with- 
draw from its Vacuum Oil investment 
and from Wankie Colliery and_ its 
association with Rhodesian Anglo-Ameri- 
can have released funds to shareholders 


without impairing the liquid resources 
— ‘or the remainder of the business. 
fading profits for the year ended in 
March, 16 


‘5, Show the good increase of 
ze “ Cent Over 19§3-54. At £2,615,952, 
otal prolits are 14 per cent above the 


ange year, and are as high as at the 
we of colliery nationalisation. The rate 

crease over the previous year is 16 
Per cent 


a in equity earnings, which are 
“3s Per cent on the present capital, allow- 


1 . . . ° 
— Profits Tax on a full distribution. 
B neal £114 million, net current 
“ts are only £13 million less than a 
year earlier 


: despite all the changes that 
© occurred since then. The Com- 


Petsation count stands at £14,365,842 
a Sin of £1,125,082 in the 


March, more has 
ae 
luisa UP: The only matter now 
landing is the disputed payment for 


the large electricity undertaking, and the 
Referee’s award is not expected until early 
next year. That unknown figure, which 
could be high, provides what remains of a 
speculative flavour in the company’s 
Shares which yield £8 18s. per cent at 
17s. 6d. xd. 


* 


AMALGAMATED ANTHRA- 
CITE HOLDINGS. The effect of 
nationalisation was to give this group, 
which lost its mines but remains in exist- 
ence a coal distributor, a book loss of 
£3,900,000 on colliery assets, a loss which 
was made good to the extent of £2,200,000 
by writing up the value of the trading 
subsidiary in the balance sheet. A re- 
Organisation in April, 1954, left share- 
holders with an ordinary capital of only 
£761,379 and a dividend. Since 1925 
they had had {1,800,000 ordinary stock 
and no dividend. 

Scheme§ of arrangement do not them- 
selves bring in cash. Nor does withhold- 
ing a generous proportion of profits 
necessarily mean much in money. Less 
than seven months after the scheme, 
£300,000 5} per cent Unsecured Loan 
Stock 1967-69 was raised for cash. And 
now, owing to the average increase of 20 
per cent in coal prices this year, the 
advisability of raising another £200,000 is 
being considered. 

In spite of scarcities that made it hard 
for the merchanting subsidiary to keep 
adequate stocks in reserve, trading profits 
for 1954 are 2} per cent higher, at 
£592,189 against £578,496. Ignoring 
special credits (a net sum of £46,328) but 
allowing for Profits Tax on a full distri- 
bution, equity earnings are 12 per cent, 
and the dividend, at 6 per cent, is, as fore- 
cast, double that for 1953. At 10}d., the 
1s. ordinary shares yield £6 17s. per cent. 


* 


FAIRBAIRN LAWSON COMBE 
BARBOUR. Misfortune , swift and 
dramatic has overtaken this firm of textile 
machinery manufacturers with works at 
Belfast, Leeds and Dundee. A trading 
loss of about £30,000 is disclosed for the 
year ended March 31st against regular 
and substantial profits for several years 
previously. Ordinary shareholders who 
have received a regular 12} per cent for 
the last four years now get no dividend. 
Substantial stock losses in addition to the 
past year’s trading loss have been 
incurred. They will involve, after taxa- 
tion relief provisions amounting to 
approximately £200,000. The directors 
describe those losses as “arising largely 
from changed world conditions and 
developments in the demand for textile 
machinery.” 

Shareholders will naturally expect a 
much fuller explanation when the full 
accounts come out. For the moment they 
must be content to know that something 
is being done. Board changes are an- 
nounced, and _ reorganisation of the 
business is to be put in hand at once ; the 
Belfast factory is to be closed and sold 
next year. A sum of £250,000 1s being 
taken from the reserve to cover the cost 
of developments already incurred and 
initial losses on new products. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: September 7th 
Next Contango Day: September 7th 
Next Settlement Day: September 15th 


THE hint of sterner financial restrictions 
contained in the Prime Minister’s speech 
on Saturday was enough to curb the 
buying that had buoyed up industrial 
shares on the first three days of the 
new account, and a renewal of small sell- 
ing eliminated the recent gains. Gilt- 
edged securities were further burdened 
by the projected ‘flotation of £7 million 
54 per cent Kenya Power at ror. On 
Tuesday some _ substantial _ selling 
occurred. Most stocks drifted further on 
Wednesday to their lowest points this 
year. Saving Bonds 2 per cent 1964-67 
fell to 78% and War Loan 3 per cent 1955- 
59 to 932. Fears of a Bank rate move 
were an influence early in the week but 
recovery did not follow Thursday’s no 
change announcement. 

Among Foreign Bonds German stocks 
eased slightly while Japanese issues 
showed small gains. Japan § per cent, 
1907, assented bonds improved to 160} 
and South Manchurian Railway § per 
cent, 1923, assented rose to 117. Bagdad 
Light and Power advanced to 93s. 9d. on 
confirmation of nationalisation by the 
Persian Government. 

Breweries continued to lose ground 
but some building issues recovered a 
fraction of their earlier losses. Stores 
were out of favour and companies with 
interests in hire purchase drifted down- 
wards and were often scarcely above their 
worst for the year. G.U.S. “A” receded 
further to 43s. 6d. Electrical shares were 
also marked down with the exception of 
Thorn Electrical Industries which gained 
Is. 3d. to close barely changed on the 
week at 23s. after the announcement of 
a joint venture with Sylvania Electric of 
America into the large-scale manufacture 
of television tubes. 

Steels slipped back after a short-lived 
rally. An increased dividend temporarily 
raised Whitehead Iron and Steel 4s. to 
69s. 3d. Oils became firm on Wednesday 
after sliding earlier, but Coppers eased 
from their best. Old gold mines im- 
proved. Anglo-American Corporation 
continued strong at the new peak of 9}. 
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* Ex dividend. ¢ Free of tax. Gross 
yield. (g)On16-1%. (hrOn 164%. 
22*10% gross. (rv) On 37§%. 


(s) On 68%. 










yield. (a): Interim dividend. 
{t) On 105%. (7) On 15%. 
(t} On 132%. 














(6) Final dividend. 
(!) To latest date. 
(w) Dividend for 15 months. On 18%. 









































(c) Year’s dividend. 
(m) On 10%. 


(n) On 8%. 
(v) On 74%. 


(d) On 50% 
(0) On 
(x) On 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 





UND tf | 
Prices, 1955 eT ee ee Price, | el ee | Yield, |. Prices, 1955 | Last Two ORDINARY |, Price, | Price, 
o Au Aug. ’ ug. , us. >| 4 ug Aug. 3 
Jan. 1t = 31) GUARANTEED 1855 1955 1955 | Aug. 31, pan. 2 to Aug. = (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1955 | ig al 
High | Low STOCKS 5 1955 High | Low | 
| eter Se te ty t we | BA it % ae » A perereseee ‘is 
100% | 963 lee 23% '52-57..... 97% | 97% 3 01014 7 TI ste aiBS.A. £1 ........... /- | 40/- 
100} | 97% ar Bonds 2 : 24% °54-56...| 984 | 984 3 8 6/411 12} 13/10} 10/- 1045'\Cammell Laird 5/-....) 11/6 | 116 
100% | 93% War Loan 3% '55-59..... 94% | 933 3 4 7/413 81) 39/3 | 27/- as 3 a\Colvilles {1..........] 31/- | 39 
100@ | 99% (Serial Funding 3% 1955..| 993 (99/14/91 1 2/4 4 6 | 36/78 | 23/- ose 8 ¢|\Dorman ng fl se 30/- | 31/- 
100; | 96% ‘(Serial ages | 2% 1957.| 96% | 96% 218 214 0 6 | 547 31/2} 5 15 djGuest Keen N’fol 44/- | 45/- 
994% | 91% \Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 91# | 91% 31611/)415 61) 79/9 | 42/- 14 5 alStewarts & Lloyds L 65/- | 66/6 
97} | 89%} /Exchequer 2% 1960 Sac 898 so 3:1410'413 2] 47/7 | 27/6 4 a\Summers (John) £1...) 38/6 | 39/3 
1044 | 934 |Exchequer 3% 1960..... 94 9345 3 5 81412 2 | 50/- | 28/6 6 b| 4 alUnited Steel {1......) 40/6 | 41,3 
100% | 84} Savings Bonds 3% '55-65.| 85§ | 84¢ 311 4/419 71) 47/10} 35/9 24a; 6 b\Vickers e: tare ve eee] 38/6 | 39/6 
100 | 88 (Funding 24% '56-61..... 89 885 318 5/5 3 2 Tex 
7 | 80} (Funding 3% °59-69...... 3 80¢ | 312 9/5 3 1b} 30/4} | 20/9 6 ei ‘ a|Bradtord ome 21/3* | 21 /-* 
103% | 914 /|Funding 4% '60-90...... 92 91 4 911/16 8 10e] 35/- | 25/- 3 a b)Brit. Celanese {1..... 26/3 | 26/6 
963 78% Savings Bonds 3% *60-70.| 80* 78§ (311 7/5 1 Of 29/6 | 23/- 24a) bib Coats (J & P.) £1....| 247- | 246 
1023 883 |Exchequer 3% °62-63. 893 Se 3 810/417 1} 55/3 | S/- 4 a 6 &Courtautds {1 ....... 45/14 | 44,6 
99% | 834 |Exchequer 24% 63-64 . 843 83 314 4/418 111 i 25/9 745 5 a'Lanes. Cotton f1,. 26/9 | 266 
954 | 78} |Savings Bonds 24% °64-67| 80 788 (315 5/5 0 101) 36/7 28/- 2$a| 10 bPatons & Baldwins {1 30/- | 30/- 
94% | 764 (Savings Bonds 3% °65-75.) 78 76 3 611/417 Il | Motor & AIRCRAFT 
1054 91% (Victory 4% '20-76....... 928° | 91 3 3 3/1419 4t] 22/114 17/4} 34a, 6} /Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19/9 | 19/3 
98} 80} (Funding 3% °66-68......| 81} 80} | 3°13 615 2 91 15/98 9/10} 835 4 a)British Motor 5/-..... 11/3 | 11 
103 853 (Conv. 34% 1969..... ..--| 868% | 855 3 7 2/419 10 | 27/10} 21/5 Tgc Nil ¢/De Havilland £1..... | 233 23/9 
98} 81g (Treas. 34% "77-80....... 824 813 | 3 2 1/416 81] 60/- | 31/- 5 a 10 b Ford Motor f1....... | 47/6 | 46/3 
99% | 81} [Treas. 34% 79-81....... 828 | 81 3 1 5/415 61) 70/9 | 43/1$| 746, 5 a Hawker Siddeley fl. 55/- | 53/- 
88} | 694 [Redemption 3% '86-96...| 71§* | 70* | 21910) 412 61) 52/9 | 33/6 | 25 4 30 cLeyland Motors {1.../ 42/6 426 
9544 | 79} [Funding 34% 1999-2004..| 80, | 792 | 215 8/411 3133/1} | 71/3 | 5a) 124d Rolls Royce f1 ...... 12/8115 /- 
97% | 834k \Consols 4% aft. Feb. "57..| 85} 83% 215 0; 415 oF 12/3 6/103, 12 ¢ 12 cStandard Motor 5/-...| 10/9 ll 
88% | 75 \WarL'n. 34% aft. Dec. 52) 768 | 75% 213 9) 414 Suops & SToRES 
89H | 73% |Conv. 34% aft. April 61..| 753% | 744% 214 2/414 1 21/74 | 12/6 1736, 3 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 18/6 | 17.9 
718i | 644 |Treas. 3% aft. April ’66..| 664 | 644% 213 8/1413 2// 47/6 | 36/9 Tja, 20 b\Debenhams 10/- ..... | 39/3. | 39/74 
663 | 55§ (Consols 2$%...........- 565% 55¢* 211 714 9 6f] 62/6 | 43/9 15 a 45 b/Gt. Universal 5/-..... | 48/6 | 46/6 
66, | 54% (Treas. 2§% aft. April °75.| 553* | 55)* 212 1/410 5/fll4/- | 93/14 5 a} 17}b\Lyons (J,) ‘A’ £1.....| 95/- | 95/- 
99} | 97} (Br. Elec. 44% '67-69..... | 98) | 973 215 2/413 61) 76/- | 58/6 | 15 a 30 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 66/- | 66/- 
9448 | 774 |Br. Elec. 3% "68-T3...... 783° | 773* 3 810/418 41] 71/9 | 55/3 | 36%, 20 a|Woolworth 5/-....... | 60/- | 59/3 
934 | 764 |Br. Elec, 3% '74-77...... 774* | 764 3 5 4/3415 51 | Or 
109 918 Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..... 927* | 913* 218 3/416 31/139/- | 68/6 5 al 14 b British Petroleum £1 .|116/103 1144} | 
98 3 82+ |Br. Elec. 34% '76-79..... 834 | 82} 3 111) 416 62] 93/5} | 50/- Tha) 1340,Burmah f1.......... 4 16/103 71/4) 
1053 90} |Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... 91j | 90} 3 1 1) 417 61) £623 | £50 6 a| 10 6 Royal Dutch 100 fl. ..| £60} £60 
1025 843 |Br. Gas 34% ‘69-71...... 85§* | 844" 3 5 2) 418 071958/9 |109/ Sta! 10tb Shell Reg. f1........ .{133/9135/74 
88%, | 72% |Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 733 | 72§ 218 5/412 11) 447 | 26/9 | 15td|  5StajTrinidad L’holds 5/-..| 38/6 57/9 
94 | 77} |Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... 783° | T7i* 3 810/418 41 SuPPING | 
1054 | 89} (Br. Trans. 4% °72-T1..... 90} 89} 21910/)417 11} 37/3 | 25/6 5 ai 17 bCunard {1 .......... | 27/6 | 27/6 
884, | 724 |Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 73§ | 728 |3 1 81413 961A | %/- 12 ¢ 14 c|Furness Withy £1...., 47/-* | 47/-* 
38/6 | 27/6 3a 13 OP & O. Def. {1......| 31/ 31/- 
= ; at MISCELLANEOUS | 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. * Ex dividend. | 97/6 | 61/3 14 c¢ 2$ajAssoc. Elect. {1......) 87, 87/6 
+t Assumed average life approx. 12 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. 35/- | 88/9 5 a 15 bdiAssoc. Port. Cem. él. 110/- 112/6 
pen i Seren Paper {1.. + 33 9 | 93/9 
/ /lk a 1s FS Ry) Ee 5/- | 41/- 
Prices, 1954 | ces, 1955 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, 58/3 /6 4a 8 bd Brit. Aluminium {1 . 48/6 | 51/- 
a lyanl 1 toAug. 31] STOCKS AND |Aug. 24 jAug. 31,| Aug. 31, | 61/3 | 47/103] 15tc| 10ta/Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 54/-* 55 -* 
Hig ch | Low | High Low ‘FOREIGN BONDS 1955 | 1955 1955 $64 $51 3 3 a\Canadian Pacific $25. | $59} $60} 
: reece bcsietenineiianaile Aa 31/44 | 4196) 144a)Decca Record 4/- 38/9 | 389 
£ s. d. | 33/4) | 26/- 4a) 10 b\Dunlop Rubber 10/-..| 27/- 26 6 
97; | 90} | 94§ | T9P |Aust. 33% "65-69 . ~ 823 81s | 5 2 91] 87/3 | 54/1} 846 4 a\English Elect. me Pe 17/6* | 17/6* 
101; | 97} | 101$ | 87} (Ceylon 4% °73-79'.. 90 | 88 | 418 27] 81/- | 51/3 44a 94b\General Elect. f1..... | 67/6* | 67/6 
106} | 984 | 103% 884 \N. Zealand 4% °76- 78.| 89} | 895 | 415 31) 61/6 | 38/3 4a 6 bilmp. Chemical {1....) 51/5 50 10) 
793 | 712 75§ | 62% |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920... 644 | 64) | 413 0O | 65/10} 57/9 1246 84a! Imp. Tobacco l.. oye | 58/6 60 
993 | % 99 | 854 \Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 86 | 85) | 419 61)81572 |$105} |$2-90c$1-75a\Inter. Nickel n. .)$147* —-$1544* 
87; | 80} | 84 | 66 M.Wtr.‘B'3%’34-2003 66) | 664 (415 111 57/ Tha 10 b London Brick eae 65/- | 66/3 
1044 | 100 1023 | 95 (Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89 974 | 973 |5 3 Ol 26/- 1525 6$a/MonsantoChemicals5/ -+ 29/6 30 /- 
109§ | 71 1223 | 91 |German 7%......... Bi) Bees ee eee 60/3 3ha 1440 Tate & Lyle f1...... | 71/104) 71/10} 
1684 102 213 149 jGerman 5$%........ 2014 | 1994 12/6 10 b| 10 7a Investments {1 .| 95/ 95 
171 =| 132§ +| 2024 | 160 (Japan 5% 1907...... 1994 2014 95/6 nts a Turner & Newall {1 . "!105,- 104 44 
198} | 167 | 244} | 190 Japan 54% Conv 1930, 2414 2414 69/3 6a ay Unilever {1 ......... 92/6 926 
44/14 | 33/9 Thtb 7 3,40 United Molasses 10/-..) 54/6 56 - 
ve /- ; ta) 718" ciLond Tea & aang él. - : 42 7 
Prices, 1955 + tS a / 1/10}, c c|London Asiatic Rbr 2/1 
Jan. 116 Aug.31) pistgawe | ORDINARY — |aoa°s4 lacs) avcldy | 68/6 | 38/9 | The} 20 United Sua Betong {1) 52/6 | 52 6 
STOCKS 1955 | 1955 | 1955” | — 
} High Low (a) (b) (c) } a 5 # : 7 = a = b Anglo- — a | oath 13 +1 tou 
i % % | Banks & DIscoUNT Pa a 06/104, al De Beers 5/- Bearer. 
58/14 | 48/9 | 7 5 a@Barclays fl ......... | 50/- |.50/- | 16 0 78/9 | ... |Free State Geduld 5/-. & 4 88 ois 
76/ Th 58/3 15 cl 6 a\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, ra pd.. | 59/3 | 59/6 |5 0 10 51/7 10 b 10 a Randfontein £1 Ceaser 9 gi 9 3 
89/3 | 74/9 | 18 c 9 @Midland 1, fully pd. | 76/6 | 76/6 | 414 1 6/8 | 24 ¢ 28 c\London Tin 4/- ...... / | 9% 
87/- | 71/9 | 18 ¢ 9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, {1 pd 72/6 | 73/- |418 8 SMS eR ES * SERRE 
ae 10}; ae 3D Sodlasneentes BAe lapd _. 1816 |418 2 
/- | 4T/- a\Alexanders {1 ....... 6 | 486 15 3 
58/6 | 46/6 16 5 alNat. Disc. ‘B’ {1..... | 41/- | are |5 0 1 New York Closing Prices 
60/- 47/6 124c| 6}a/Union Disc. {1....... 9/6 | 47/4 |5 8 3 FOS = 
40/14 | 32/3 | 46 4 aBare. (D.C.O.) {1 . /- | 33/- 14 010s Aug. | Aug} Aug. | Aug. 
61/9 | 41/3 Tja| 1740)Chart. Bk. of India fi 42/- | 42/- |7 210 24 | 3i 
213 | 143 | 50 | 110 olLeg. & Ge {1 5 19 | >| oh MO 
a| g. n. I- pa. 183 | 2 Balt. io. . “y 
98 | 20) | 45tb| 20ta\Pearl (1, fully pd.. +B we 9 can: Pac. | Sat | i. 
654 | 414 l2gte 117}tc\Prudential ‘A’ {1 ....| 464 | 46 | 4 1 Qoeb 
Breweries. Erc. |: {lt Pennsyl......| 378-4 87 Chrysler ..... 
g1/- 120/- | 33 b 5s eee gigs 1122/6 |121/3 | 618 7 ve 
/9 |} 22/— | a Distillers 6/8 ........ | 25/6* | 25/6* | 4 4h Stand. Gas .. 1h W-S. Stee! 
49/6 | 40/3 | 15 6 8 a@iGuinness 10/-........ | 43/9 | 42/4 | 5 3 Uaitea Corp. | 64 131 festinghouse. 
93/9 | 10/6 | 7a 14 blWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. (1) 72/6 | 72/6 | 5 11 'W. Union Tel..} 23 Foolwort!i 





































Yield, 
Aug. 3, 

1965 
,id 

1 
ig 

2 hy 
a 

Lm 
315 9 
5 lll» 
417 9 
484 
910 6 
| 7 1011 
17 210 
14 9 
19 88 
18 68 
15 311 : 
513 3 ao 
Nil 
Fr bo 
414 4 8 
1414 Im 
13 01 { 
15 9] Al 
3 11 6 
6 18 10 No 
6 9 f 
414 
13117 
14 4 
212 , 
1218 8 ) 
1210 Ru 
| 3 16 ll So 
412 Co 
7 5 { 
519 { 
5 3 All 
13 40 All 
311 1 Fo 
3 16 liw All 
14 54 Foc 
14141 Re: 
14140 Cle 
14 9ll Fue 
317 § Ho 
5 5 3 Dni 
3 46 Tol 
430 
31817 con 
(7 00 
a 33 « 
5 58 
315 0 
4 $l 
443 
463 
381 
6 2 
94.11 0 
lu 87 
10 9 5 
316 9 
711 $ 

Nil 
§ 16 3 
1 9? 
5 510 
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This week Western Europe 

Aug. 13th Production and Trade...... This week 
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Aug. 27th Western Europe 

This week Prices and Money Supply Aug. 20th 
July 23rd United States ......cecscrereeee Aug. 27th 
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} “=~. 
« 
| Prices and Wages 
— 
‘ 
| iene 1952 1953 1954 1954 
) ni —— 
| mid-June Aug. 17 | Aug. 24 | Aug. 31 
: WORLD PRICES 
ity Price Indicator: (") | 
; Op I 1952—100, 99 89 99 98 | 9% | 9% 
ae - 99-5 93-2} 119-6] 119-8] 118-4} 115-6 
Ries |. ...2..---+++ age a 98-5 | 87-0 88-7 85:4| 86-7} 86-0 
~~ ‘. 90-0 | 80-0 | 81-5 80:7} 82-2} 82-1 
Other itemS .......+-+eeeeeeeeeece *3 | . 3-5 92-2 91-2 | 90-5 
8 ae om sense — $$$ 
, “ Monthly averages 1954 
; tire iets eee 
: BRITIS ' Bek ESALE 1952 1953 1954 May | June July 
" shee a 
1 series : 
MB lies ..........00000gcuneene 11938=100 323-3| 323-5] 325-3] 326-3| 327-7| 328-1 
1 : 
nd tot ere lectse 292-0 | 314-6 314-6 317-4°| 318-6 | 319-8 
6 is used in une 30, 
0 ood manufacturing....cseceres 1949-100) 162:1| 145-8| 143-5] 145-1] 145-2) 143-7 
0 vanical engincering. ...sesseeers tS 149-9| 145-7] 150-4] 149-3] 150-8| 150-8 
9 trical machinery ..«.s.+eesees ss ‘1 165-4! 155-2] 160-5] 159-0] 159-9| 159-8 
9 iding and gineering... ..+. | ye 133-6 | 130-4] 131-4] 131-0] 131-3| 131-4 
6d iding........cc peeeeeeiees Be 130-6 | 128-7| 130-7] 130-3 ! 130-4} 131-0 
qj Cotton, raw (*).. 0... oe nace ee eens | - 171-9} 140-6] 155-0] 156-1} 155-4) 155-7 
Si Wool, raW. oo cece ep eeee 147-9| 171-1} 160-8} 173-4) 177:5| 165-3 
5 Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future ‘a 282-8 | 199-1 | 197-9} 185-3| 191-9} 204-6 
ll Softwood, importes » oce-& wana o a 158-0 144-1 145-0 143-3 | 143-4 | 144-3 
Copper, ex-warehouse (2)... edeeeees rz 220-7 | 217-6| 213-4] 208-2] 205-0} 204-4 
i | 
UK RETAIL PRICES 
im index : June 17, . 
WOES ..........cccccuseswahwen 11947 = 100 136 140 | 143 141 142 | 145 
| Jan. 15, 
0 lems ..........<cesmeenkieemn 11952-~ 160 102-6} 105-8| 107-7] 106-7} 107-3} 109-1 
1 BUN eres sss... cee 105-4} 111-3} 114-2] 112-1] 113-6; 118-0 
lM Al items... ..........scceccceeeve '1938-— 100 921 228 232 230 231 235 
IU o............ooeekegeeen s 221 233 239 235 238 247 
Hee -} B| Bl Bl By) Ble 
: MG c«.......-.05 ccna 9 253 255 é J2 | é 
I MMMBPoel and light... ||... 1 see i 197 207 216 213 214| 214 
4 gusehold durable goods .......0+e rs 294 286 284 284 984} 283 
) CHR... van ee rt 255 256 251 257 257.| 257 
} 6 REE Tobaces.. «amen . 386 387 387 387 387} 387 
5 0 aasing power of £ (based on all 
WME eemer Sending)... ee eee ees 1938= 100 45 44 43 43 43 | 42 
s K renme OF TRADE(*) 
5 OMA items 100 100 100 100 101 
3 MMMIFoed Noe gov covggggeeee 1954 = 100 113 101 
3 Sie menial oo enc . 123 102 100 99 iol} ‘102 
6 prices : “see ee ee eeesesesee ” = | 
§ 1 a 00 100 100 | 99 
4 ho ‘ 15] 103/100) | too] 
1 0 Se. ......... - 105 102 100 100 101 | 99 
i Gheering products .....ceieessus S 98 100 100 99; 100 99 
9 eo lothing) ceeseeee rs 110 98 100 101 102 101 
; Ratio of import to ex port prices sees a 108 97 100 100 100 ! 102 
Nil tHIPPING FR 
PPING EIGHTS 
. shipping treights (fixed in sterling) (1952=100) 100-0 17°5 86-1 77°4 77-6 79-7 
WAGES 
ne) Wage rates : 
I Workers June 30, 
wees... 1947 = 100 130 136 142 142 1. - 
AMMonen teens eens » 129 > ie 146 146| 147 
Aug, na tarnings os) ae » 133 140 | 
3 rowley. Lo. i semanas s. d 151 11} 160 1| 171 9 
. eer ~ 178 6| 189 2| 204 5 
DOME see eee < 9 4| 102 5| 108 2 
| 2 l work Oct 
' t OT Db . 
| HM Sess ees eeseeeeeee 1938100, 285 = = 
leg Omen tee eas wees ” 
RM eee 296 315 333 
; j aot *eeee » | | 
Yl oe 1 ; 
| 66 () From Aun : : spresentative wheat price. (7) Fugures u 
+ | 49 Md subse eust, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more repres¢ ntative W! : . 
. sequently to ex. . ae 3 . interim index of retail prices has 
) Flat Hatio fe Ly warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper: cSubcides Reonousic Service. (*) Annual 


| pasts need b made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and 


y chanves i 
Series based 


Revised 





nm the composition of trade as w 


ell as price movements. (°) Surve 


on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 


ys made twice a year; 









1955 
Aug. 9 | Aug. 16 | Aug. 23 | Aug. 30 


96 95 95 96 
93°5 92-7 92-0 93.3 
80-9 80-9 80-9 80-8 
98-6 98-5} 100-3] 101-7 

117-6| 113-1] 114-3 |_:114-0 

1955 

April | May June | july 
329-5 | 328-0} 331-4] 33% 
308-1 | 305-3} 312-4| 320-2 
149-4] 148-9} 150-7] 153-7 
164:-41° 162-5} 163-8| 166-1 
182-3| 177-8} 180-1 182-2 
136-0} 136-0} 136:3| 136-5 
135-5} 135-6] 136-5| 136-9 
150-6 | 150+7 150-6 | 150-8 
148-1 148-9} 148-7 141-9 
261-7 | 267-5 | 305-9} 370-7 
153-9| 153-9} 154-4] 154-8 
281-8 | 265-7 278:4| 281-5 

| 
147 | 147 150 150 
110-8} 110-6} 112-9} 113-3 
119-9} 119-8] 124-8| 125-6 
238 238 243 244 
251 251 261 263 
137 137 138 138 
255 255 255 255 
223 | 216 219 219 
284 285 285 285 
260 260 260 260 
387 387 387 338 
42 42 41 41 
103 103 103 102 
101 101 101 98 
104 104 104 104 
101 101 102 103 
101! 101 102 103 
102 | 103 104 105 
102 | 101 102 103 
101 | 100 101 101 
102 | 102 101 99 
110-2}. 122-6} 128-0| 130-0 
152 152 152 153 
150 151 151 51 
154 154 155 155 
182.3 
217.5 
112.5 
342 oe 
315 a 
346 


to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
en linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
figures are based on unit values and are 
annual figures relate to October survey. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 
eaglane |. | | Nether- | 
Austria | Belgium | Denmark) France ‘ TR’ Greece Ireland Italy | iene | Norway 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION () (1948 = 100) 
SN eg aa 118 | 82 18 90 193 —-:132 16 101 | 89 | 8] 
BOGE. can cenicetiavaeks i 184 | 114 121 127 | 251 | 193 | 142 161 | 144 | 142 
AU: lis Gdiwks uh chia bk <3 210 | 124 129 139 282 235 | 145 176 | 158 | 151 | 
1965 January ........se0s. 198 | 127 128 150 | 296 | 245 1¢ 177 154 | 152 
Bebruary ......0.00.. 228 129 134 152) * 30 235 | 140 64 174) 149 | 181 
SN. sicseckecsered 234 | 128 136 156 311 | 250 'l 196 176 | 173 
Eo acuaave ckvanes 233 | 131 133 152 318 240 at! 185 | 166 | 143 
AE cdcakvonessedsi zs vs 134 156 330 256 me fa Sel 165 | 149 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) 
mn. mn. mn ‘000 mn. mn. mn. mn. ‘000 mn. ma. | mn. 
Monthly averages or i schillings |} francs kroner francs | D,. marks drachmas*® £ lire guilders | kroner 
calendar months one . pond ~ pasted : 
IMPORTS (c.i.#.) 
SOR ss <n waco erties 50 | 1,922 | 135 3-84 505 1-2 3-45 0-94 118 99 
WES lic cn eeiteacecuedares 1,106 | . 10,094 | 573 | 121-52} 1,334; 592-6 15-28 124-75 738 | 543 
ROME Js .ccdseecelcussciste 1,416 | 10,624 669 | 126-84 1,611 823-1 14-99 > 125-05 891 606 
1955, January ........seeee 1,693 | 11,131 677 | 116-56} 1,693, 927-6| 15-98 129-42 1,054 | 652 
» February .........00. 1,644} 10,881 686 | 139-52! 1,819! 791-5} 17-52) 129-66 895 674 
e. WManMREn< cncGiavanives 2,077 | 12,678 682} 139-89) 1,996 886-7} 20-86 142-12 1,030 | 730 
MR det Sulaaeaete 1,798 | 11,134 | 678 | 149-44; 2,020, 887-2| 16:98 137-53 961 605 
eo MOT 55 tei ances; , 1,802} 11811 623 | 139-81 1,914 is 17:00 | 146-80 os 655 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
20ND ci ngnsdadtenkactais 30 1,806 128 2-55 468 0-9% 2-02 0-88 | 87 65 
DUES os céacmiaegireakebaekt 1,099 9,414 508 117-24 1542 282-1" 9-50") 17-50) 672 303 
OON4.< x Vadkewiaeoenes 1,321 9,597 546 | 126-03 1,837 | 376-0 9-59 85-24 | 755 347 
1955, January .....5.eeeee. 1,258 | 11,009 648 133-82) 1,761, 489-0 9-68 75-72 | 790 | 355 
ee ee rere 1,286 | 10,685 528 138-53 1,908 376-5 8-81 83-66 711 | 385 | 
9 WtReccs vovabeaasete 1,462 12,121 582 | 136-72 2,221, 290-6 10-63 90-15 842 423 
a Daan sk S008 bean es 1,400 11,084. 520; 153-89 2,013 237-2 8-63 93-56 | 766 | 316 
- MB  canbeangiens 1,473 | 10,174 585 137-30 2,165 39 8-10 94-00 t 334 | 
BALANCE 
WES i cicacteabaseoanes - @)/— 16)-—- 7,—1-29) = 3} — 0-34 + 1-43|—~006/=— 31/- 
SUES ic ccioaiss cee peeks — 7) — 680; — 65! — 4-28! + 208) —310-5% — 5-78 | —47-25|— 66} — 240 
GGA cs ict caedaceascak - %) —1,027| — 123) — 0-81 + 226 447-1! — 5-40 | —39-81| — 136| — 259 
1955, January ........0+06. |— 435| - 122) - 29 417-26) + 68 | —438-6| — 6-30) —53-70| — 264| — 297 
gp MOE voccoecisen — 358' — 19%, — 158 — 0-99; + 89| —415-0/} — 8-71 | —46:00| — 118| — 289 
ie RR — 615 — 557, — 100, — 3:17| + 225, —596-1 | —10-23 | —51-97' — 188| — 307 
5 MMMM, east oc eccenae's’S —- 3983: > — 50'— 158. +44'>— 7) —650-0/ — 8-35 | —43-97/ — 19 | — 229 
Mate ae ag ogc — 329) —1,637| — 38! — 2-51) + 251 ioc — 8-90 | —52-80 | ~~) 31 
j } 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (* (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
ROSE ice As 266 93 his | a 249 | | 49 8 0s 100 
SEE cGdcinetacsassubsuaees 207 1165 169 | 119 271 | 111 175 | 156 | 141 
BOE, . xn veneuhssnnsaser 288 128° 204 | 129 341 | | 108 | 180 | 19% | 161 
1955, January... cssaevees ee 136° Tome RiGee 5 ems 131} 227; #174 
POET tase ks cu ene 344 124° 205 | 149 | 386 | | 121 178 | 191 | 175 
MAG 55 Vi a piip<oneds 444 1475) 149 | 412 144 | 199 223 | 187 
Mee ie seks 371 127 | 161 | 414 | 116 | 193 207 161 
MAY 5 0.8 is tae teases 371 149 | . 392 | a ed os 175 
Fe ah pie ae oe Iisa eee es a Ee 
a ae ae re ses it ‘ EXPORTS 
ee ee 
sah ieee a 147 ies apt <3 530 | be gge Pee 16; 123 
WBS 15. danas eccekes 270 145 5 206 209 783 | 188 | 150 292 | 144 
R966 = hus coeea ee io seni 330 | 158 5 225 243 970 | 192 | 163 344 | 166 
1955. January ;....se.0+.s. | 315 175 + ( 278 927} ... 189 | 146 | 360 | 161 
February. ..0ss-+0s0. 320 162 § 240 4 279 1005)... 170 | 164 359 | 172 
SR a oe eg es 361 | 187 5 (275) ST | 205 | 172 | 378 | 198 
~ CMO 5 oes ecards 335 | 167 * 300 1,061 | 167 | 174 350 |.  =—«:171 
i ea ee 354 | 269 1,131 | eb | pete ost 150 
i i i 


(') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : 
Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas ; 
re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with ex 
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drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1 000 old drachmas). (% 





ts seasonally adjusted. 
housand million drachmas. 








Denmark and Greece 
and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 


(2) Special tr ide 
Belgium includes Luxemburg. 
(5) New series original «~ 
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For the week 
“ sbove-line ” surp! 


48,006,000 in th 
15,622,000 in the 
Net expenditure ~ 
(11,553,000, brin i 
367,236,000 (£244 


at 


Funds) of £1,456, 000 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1955 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


1 August 27th there was an 
(after allowing for Sinking 


compared with a deficit of |- 


ious week and a surplus of 
esponding period of last year. 

w-line’”’ last week reached 
the total cumulative deficit to 
1000 in 1954-55). 
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race 


Total Customs and 
Excise . 


tor Duties 
ii 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 

Payments to 
land Ex neque 
ber Cons. Fund 
apply Services . 
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thing Funds 


Men-ine” Surplus 
Deficit 


Below-line” Net 
ture* , 












OOD 


$710,150 


75]1356,023 |1346,250] 65,814] 63.667 
- 525,875 


April 1, | Week Week 
















April 1, 
1954 955 [ended | ended 
to to Aug. | Aug. 
Aug. 28,| Aug. 27,] 28, | 27, 
1954 '| 1955 '| 1954 | 1955 
397,786 cee 17,437 
28.000 700) 500 
77,000 5,900} 3,600 
28,200 1,800; 2,000 
69,400 3,500} 3,500 
37,900 1,800; 300 
a 








37,757) 27,387 
23,306) 23,017 
16,130} 20,430 
j 

39,436) 43,447 
cae S08 
1,750| 2,250 
1,050). 

4,112) 4,738 
84,105, 78,056 














ee 






oxi eal 246,513 et 4,333 
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18,878 
4,182 


2,022) 


118 


2,317 
24 















606,609 1619,835 68,289 70,340 
12,183! 11,3951 __2301__ 280 


; 
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00 






~ ee ee 

108,768 | 125,060] 15,622, 7,436 

162,869| 242,i76} 8,495) 11,553 
| | 

’ 





os eo aw 
Surplus or Deficit ....] 271,637) 367,236} 7,127| 4,117 
j Receipes from : j 
ad pe teserve Certifi t 164 221| 41,522] 2,597; 1,301 
! S Certificate Jf 7 | 300 
58 ORME... 00088 _ 1ese—. 338 0— 624 
q 
y FLOATING DEBT 
; £ million) 
ll 
1] | Tre Bills Ways and Means 
2 . a 2 Advances Total 
- Floating 
| Tend Tap Depts. Debt 
1954 
F b B.... | 328 154 
1955 ne 1547-0] 267-3 nd 5,074:3 
Wastes 1 ape 
i . “a 1808-1] 268-4 5-8 5,342-2 
4 En 
lI oaks | 3,250 1,839-5 295-9 ea 5,385-4 
eM. | 3350.0 | 1908-6) Bead |e | 8406-3 
! , Ss... | 329 948-71 293-7 0-5 5,472-9 
! ie 1974-9] 311-5 3-3 5,509-6 
1 » X..... 5 yor : 
. oe a 309-3 4-5 5,503-7 
ieene 3,230-0 | 20177 
» Wo | P260.5 | POLE 8] 296-0 | 2-8 | 5,545-6 
eS. | 288] mae | ae | Betst 
ai am... 3,280: ; vk | BaT8- 
" ng 2,049 0 265-5 eee 5,594-6 
yah i 
New 3..7"* | 3300-« 223:2] 272-2 | we | 5,572: 
4,969- 298-3 sie 577-8 
2,027-8] 257-8 wee 605-6 
2,008-7 249-7 ~~ 5,608 -4 








Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE market maintained its bid at £99 
per cent for the fourth week in succession 
at the Treasury bill tender on Friday last ; 
the average rate of discount came out at 
£4 Os. I.1od. per cent. This week the 
bill rate in New York rose from 1.875 per 
cent to 2.088 per cent. The premium 
on the three months forward dollar in- 
creased by ;'s cent this week, and at 1:%- 
Ive cents it is approximately at the point 
of the interest parity. The London bill 
tender was up by {£10 million to £280 
million, and yesterday it was increased by 
a further £10 million. This will produce 
an excess of new bills over maturities of 
£40 million next week, against £30 million 
this week and last. Applications at last 
Friday’s tender were up by £8.3 million 
to £388.4 million, and the market’s allot- 
ment fell slightly from 62 to 61 per cent. 


Lombard Street secured only momen- 
tary relief from the credit stringency at 
the week-end ; this week repayments of 
seven-day penal loans and the large take- 
up of Treasury bills mad@ market sup- 
plies of credit inadequate throughout. 


In the exchange market sterling weak- 
ened slightly, despite official support. 
The weakness was most marked against 
Continental currencies, which have mostly 
been held at close to their support points. 

The Bank return shows a reflux of notes 
of £6.6 million in the week to Wednesday. 
Discounts and advances fell by £10.2 
million, reflecting the market’s net repay- 
ments of penal loans. 





LONDON MONEY RATES 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
34%, 24/2/55) 4 Bank bills : 60 days. 44-44 
it rates (max) 3months 44-44 
Saree 2b 4months 44-4} 


Discount houses..  2)* 6months 4} 


Money Day-to-day.. 2}4 Fine trade bills: 
Short periods..... 23-34 3months 44-5 
Treas. 2months 3} 4months 4}-5} 
3 months 4 6months 5-5} 





* Call money. 


} allotted in full. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 







Sept. 1 | Aug. 24 | Aug. 32 





Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation ...... 1,782-3 
Notes in banking dept.... 43-1 
Govt. debt and securities* 1,821-3 
Other securities.......... 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 5-0 
Banking Department > 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 14-7 7 10-9 
Treasury special account. . 3-6 2-7 2-7 
ORG On osc csctoatins 266-7 233-0 243-6 
ORGN ..s sinisateanminaes 67-8 68-4 70-0 
TE: ss oe dachien biden 352-8 315-8 327-2 
Securities : 
Government. .........ee 319-5 249-2 263-4 
Discounts and advances. . 9-5 30-2 20-0 
OOGE  caicdniectactenin 14-6 16-1 16-8 
TOUR dancict cede sans 343-6 295-5 300-2 
Banking department reserve. 27-7 38-8 45-5 
| % % % 
* Propet eo. is cieneiaan 7-8 12-2 15-8 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,825 million from £1,875 million 
on August 17th, 1955, 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (¢ million) 








Date of a; M 
Tender | | Applied | pen’ 
pplied | Rate’ 
Offered |” For | Allotted % 





1954 | 
Aug. 27 | 260-0 


1955 

May 27| 250-0 | 389-9 | 250-0 | 78 4-37 48 

June 3} 250-0 wes | 250-0 | 78 11-80 52 
» 10] 260-0 | 378-6 | 260-0 | 79 7-53 53 
, 17? | 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0 | 79 5-17 65 
» 24] 270-0 | 380-5 | 270-0 | 79 4-53 58 

July 1} 290-0 | 383-8 | 290-0] 79 4-87 67 
» .8| 280-0 | 403-8 | 280-0} 79 4-60 56 
» 15 | 260-0 | 383-4 | 260-0] 79 4:88 55 
» 22| 240-0 | 361-4 240-0 | 79 4-98 55 
» 29| 240-0 | 344-2 | 240-0] 79 5-08 60 

| Aug. 5| 240-0 | 350-8 | 240-0 | 80 0-42 56 
» 12| 240-0 | 350-4 | 240-0] 80 1-15 58 
» 19} 270-0 | 380-1 | 270-0 | 80 1-28 62 
. 2% | 280-0 | 388-4 | 280-0 | 80 1-10 61 





*On Aug. 26th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 0s. Od. secured 
about 61 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
amount of £290 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 














a Market Rates : Spot 

| ares aren del yet i) Be Se te 

| August 31 August 25 August 26 August 27 August 29 August 30 August 31 
: TET RS et eee | 
Ini 5$...| 2-78-2-82 | 2-78§-2-78} (2-78%-2-78}| 2-78}-2-78§ | 2-784-2-78§ | 2-785-2- 785 [a2 
Pies... ah 2-74h-2-74} [2-74 f-2-74 4h 2° 74 fe—2-74 fy 2°74 y-2° 14H | ao 2-748-2-7 
French Fr pected 72 -65-987 - 35 9724-9734 972%-9734 | 9725-973) | 9725-9734 | 9724-9734 | 972¢-97 
Swiss Fr. ......-- 12-15-12: 334412- 15$-12- 15§/12-15§-12- 15g) 12- 15f-12- 15§] 12-15§-12- 15§/12- 15¢-12- 159) 12- 159-212-154 
Belgian Fr. .....- 13895-14105 [138-95-139-00,138-95-139- 00 138 - 95-139- 00) 138- 95-139- 00 138- 95-139-00)138-95-139-00 
Dutch Gid.. | 1056-10-72 | 10-59-10-59}/10-573-10-58 | 10-58-10- 58}/10-573-10-58 |10-57}-10-574) 10-57-10-57 
W. Ger, DMk. .. 11-67 &-11-849/11-69}-11-694 11-68{-11-68§/11-68§-11-684/11-68}-11-69 [11-68 


79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-1 
14- 37§-14-59% ]14- 38-14-3583 


19- 34-19-34} 


Portuguese Esc. .. 
Swedish Kr......- i 
Danish Kr......-- 19-19$-19- 484 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 





14- 38-14- 384) 14-384-14-38§) 14- 38-14-38} 
19-34-19- 344) 19-34-19-34 
19- 993~19-99§,19- 99§-19- 993/19- 99§-19- 


-68}-11:69 |11-69}-11-6 
79- 90-80-10 | 79-95-80-1 
14- 384-14- 38§|14- 384-14 - 38g 
19-34-19- 34}/19- 33}-19-34 h9-9eh-19-95 
19- 99$-19- 993/19-99%-19- 99§|19-99§-19-999 


0 | 79-90-80-10 | 79-90-80-15 


One Month Forward Rates 


ited S -;c. pm | $c. pm t-fc. pm i-ic. pm | 4-%c. pm +36 pm. 
aoe $ ¥-¥¢ ca k-kc. pm | %&-%e. pm | -~%c. pm k-*%C- pm -%c. pm 
Fre hh Fr. ow cc ceecceccccececes: 1 pm-—par 1 pm-par 1 pm-—par —par 1 P —par 1 pm-par 
Swiss Fr FIELD AE RIO ES 2}-2}c. pm | A pm —_ pm ie Ltn a ey 34—3e. = 
5 Fr... cee eeeeeeeere | ' Jon " - 
Belgian Fr | teem | = : | sie . 

Me. 5 Sp dpecncenevesetes 3h-29c. pm | 3}-34c. pm | 3}-3ic. pm | 3-Sic. pm pm pm 
ee pi... ‘Senin’ Soiet pm | 3}-3pf. pm | 3}-3pf, pm | 3$-3pf. pm | 34-3pf. pm $4 -Spf. pm 
W. os agar esoces--| 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 6 pm-par 
Swedish Kr. ...+.«+++++++ "| par-26 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1o dis 16 pm-lo dis | 16 pm-1lo dis 16 pm-lo dis 
iS eniat Kr... ens aghiieatas | 40 pm-}6 dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 

Gold Price at Fixing 
251/4 | 251/4 251/42 251/43 251/42 


Price (s. d. per fine 07z.).....-.+-- 
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: 
: 
* LONDON OMNIBUS 


serves the public 


Walter Hancock’s steam omnibus was first 
introduced to a waiting public in 1833 and was 
named, appropriately, the “Enterprise”. 
Another public enterprise is now presented by 
the London Assurance with this selection from 
their omnibus collection of policies. 


HOME FIRES 


Fires are quite all right in their proper place. When they 
break out elsewhere, within the house or outbuildings, 
they can quickly run through the property. Though 
nothing can put back what has been lost, our Fire Policy 
can make good your losses. 


EDUCATION. BILL 


Schooling is a singularly costly business; plurally, it is 
even more so. The man who takes out an Education 
Policy with the London Assurance as soon as a child is 
born gets full marks for prudence and foresight. 


ALL SPORTS 


It has been written: 
No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play . 
Into which no accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way. 
But you need never be the loser if your person and 
paraphernalia are insured by our Sportsman’s Policy. 


THAT’S WHAT WE’RE HERE FOR 


If you would know more about any of the policies outlined 
here, if we can provide any information about any par- 
ticular policies or about insurance problems generally — 
pray make what use of us you wish. Our address is 1, 
King William Street, Dept. Y6, London, E.C.4, 
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Westward Ho! 


If you seek trading opportunities in 
Canada, make the Bank of Montreal your 
starting point. Since 1817 the Bank has 
figured prominently in Canada’s economic 
development ; to-day it offers the enquiring 
business man up-to-the-minute facts and 


figures and a complete banking service. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Head Office: MONTREAL 
626 Branches across Canada. Assets exceed $2,500,000,000 
Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 












HALIFAX 


' BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS £252,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £40,000,000 
RESERVES £12,000,000 






















sists HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 
BH LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 






Branches and Agencies throughout 
the United Kingdom 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 
The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank" Phone: 28401. Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: “Bayverein™ Phone: 27741, Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37,. Maximilianstrasse 


Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84. Telex No. 053/820 


78 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the World 





= 


SOLOTHURN 





was, in a.p. 219, a Roman Mail Relay Station in 
the charge of OPILIUS Restio, a corporal of the 
XXII Mainz Legion. 


that since then, Solothurn has developed into a 
highly important centre of industry, famed for 
its paper mills, watches, machines, electrical 
appliances, and other products. 

The Solothurn Branch of the Union Bank of 


Switzerland is entirely at your disposal for all 
matters concerning finance, exports or imports. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES ; 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital, fully paid _..._____. Swiss Frames 90,000,000 
Reserves .......... Swiss Francs 72,000,000 
Total Assets. Swiss Francs 2,248,312,797 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 





RNS Un a BENS: 


» 


=~ 


of a alae 
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The little extras 
do add up... 


| : These little fellows follow one 
another just like the bonuses on 


With-Profit Policies—welcome ‘extras’ 





: which, added 
year by year, ensure 
increasing protection for 
dependants and build Endowment 
: . ‘ + xe bebe t ers 
Policies into handsome maturity. 
Please ask for the Legal & General Leaflet 7 ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
“ Take a Share in the Profits”  & CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: CHAncery 4444 
rae 
fie 


A pamphlet to answer your questions about 


Carrying on Business in 


SANWA BANK ) Ganada 


Now available, this pamphlet provides 
; pertinent information on 
Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank INCORPORATION OF COMPANIES 
CORPORATION INCOME TAXES 
PROVINCIAL INCOME AND CAPITAL TAXES 
PERSONAL INCOME TAXES 
LICENSING AND REGISTRATION OF BRANCIIES 
DISTRIBUTION OF CORPORATION INCOME 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
SUCCESSION DUTIES, ETC. 


A complete network of 186 nationwide Copies are free. Apply to either of our London 
branches & worldwide correspondents offices. Ask for ‘ Memorandum Relating to Carrying 
on Business in Canada’. 

6 Lothbury, EC2 - 2 Cockspur St, SW! 


a tee SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH THE ROYAL BANK 
Be Hou a8 465 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
is OF CANADA 


ae: i OFFICE Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1469 
: TAIPEI, FORMOSA ee 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN. 
CAPITAL : | ¥2,500,000,000 








o 2:7 eo 


eonmwwye. gs 


wae eo: 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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CROPPER & COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Cropper & Company Limited was held on 
August 25th at Thatcham, Berks. 


The Secretary (Mr E. G. Hadcock, ACA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
Mr D. Rae Smith, of Messrs Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Company, the Auditors, 
read the report of his firm. 


The following is the Statement of Mr 
Frank W. J. Smith, the Chairman of the 
company, which was circulated with’ the 
Annual Report and accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1955. Once again I am happy 
io report another year of expansion and suc- 
cessful trading, and have pleasure in present- 
ing the Report of the Directors and Accounts 
for the year ended June 30, 1955. 


Profits—The consolidated profit of the 
Group for the year ended June 30, 1955, 
amounted to £550,972, after charging depre- 
ciation and all expenses. From this must be 
deducted the provision for taxation which 
amounts to £271,985, or almost half the profit 
figure in spite of the recent reduction in the 
standard rate. Adding the balance brought 
forward of £78,221 and the credit for Taxa- 
ton adjustments in respect of the previous 
years of £25,739, we have a balance of 
£382,947. From this we must deduct the 
dividend on the Preference Shares of £6,189 
and the interim dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares, paid in January which absorbed 
£18378, leaving a disposable balance of 
£358,380, The Directors recommend trans- 
fering £205,000 to General Reserve, to pay 
a final dividend of 20 per cent the net cost 
df which amounts to £61,482, making the 
tate of dividend for the year 26} per cent, 
and to carry forward £91,898. 


Accounts—You will notice that this year 
the Accounts are presented to you in a 
slightly different form, This has been done 
im order ‘to conform with modern practice 
ad in consultation with our Auditors, 


- Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Com- 
y. 


Capital —During the financial year under 
Keview a bonus issue was made on the Ordi- 
ra Shares of one Share for each Share held, 
- doubling the Issued Ordinary Share 
(aa to bring it to the present figure of 
°34,624. This bonus issue was satisfied by 


4 transfer f 
£267,312, tom General Reserve Account of 


DIVIDENDS 


_ January 31st last, an Interim Dividend 
0; Bay cent was paid on the increased 
itified Capital and the Board now feels 
foal mos ‘aying a final dividend of 20 per 
m ng 26} per cent for the year. 
Serves—This year £205,000 has been 
ra to General Reserve, together with 
“t 999 which is a provision that is 
amount ee required. After providing an 
 Contai £14,573 to write off the excess cost 
i — Limited Shates over the net 
0067 on at the date of purchase, and 
dt Ord: in connection with the bonus issue 
Ro, Shares already mentioned, the 
Dared wi Sefve stands at £1,063,190 as com- 
aia £1,119,528 last year. 
on Assets —It will be noticed from the 
td Balance Sheet that the fixed 





(Carton Manufacturers) 


ANOTHER YEAR OF EXPANSION 


FRANK W. J. SMITH’S STATEMENT 


assets have considerably increased. This is 
partly due to the policy of expansion and 
modernisation in the parent Company and its 
subsidiary, Containers Limited, but mainly 
because of the purchase of the new wholly 
owned subsidiary company—the Cropper & 
Colthrop Transport Company Limited, which 
purchase was financed out of cash resources. 

Trade Investment—Our investment in 
Colthrop Board & Paper Mills Limited has 
been increased by 25,000 Shares which were 
purchased during the year at £5 5s. Od. each, 
again out of cash resources, bringing the total 
cost of the investment in this, our Associated 
Company, to £200,442, a figure much below 
the present market value. 

Current Assets —Under this heading it will 
be noticed that the total is £163,355 less than 
last year, but when the purchase of the new 
subsidiary company and the additional shares 
in the Colthrop Board & Paper Mills Limited, 
amounting together to £371,250, is taken into 
account, it will be realised that this figure 
reveals a very strong position standing as it 
does at £1,461,658, an excess of £1,021,921 
over Current Liabilities. 


I have never been anxious to forecast the 
future and, indeed, handicapped as we are 
as an industry by allocations and quotas 
decided on by the Government of the day, it 
is impossible for me to make any pronounce- 
ments with certainty. I would, however, say 
that at the moment our factories are busy 
and our order books in a healthy condition. 
I hope this will result in further satisfactory 
figures for the current year. 


Management and Staff—As you will 
notice from the Directors’ Report, I have 
relinquished the position of Managing Direc- 
tor, and Mr Stuart W. Butters has been 
appointed in my place. 

In conclusion, I would like to take the 
opportunity of expressing my gratitude to 
my co-Directors, Staff and all our employees 
for their co-operation and loyalty during the 
past year, without which we could not have 
produced these excellent figures. 


MR STUART W. BUTTERS’ REMARKS 


Mr Stuart W. Butters (Managing Direc- 
tor), who presided, said: I feel we cannot 
commence the business of this meeting with- 
out reference to our Chairmany Mr Frank 
W. J. Smith, who is unable to be with us 
today because of ill-health. I think I am 
right in saying it is the first Annual General 
Meeting he has missed since he joined the 
Board of this Company in 1916, and we all 
very much regret his absence. I am sure I 
am speaking for everyone present in wishing 
him a speedy recovery to normal health and 
strength. With your permission, I propose 
sending him a message of goodwill from all 
of us at Thatcham today. 


Gentlemen, as the report and accounts 
have been in your hands for the time pre- 
scribed by the Companies Act we will, with 
your permission, take them as read. (Agreed.) 


The results of the year under review have 
been achieved under conditions of increasing 
eompetition, and I trust you will consider 
them to be satisfactory. In my opinion, they 
have been produced mainly through our 
policy of expansion and modernisation, which 


still continues in spite of the fact that we 
are handicapped by restrictions on certain 
qualities of board which are only available 
under Government quotas. However, there 
would appear to be some easing in the situa- 
tion so far as newsprint is concerned, and 
I hope that it will not be long before the 
Government assists our industry in a similar 
way, thus enabling us to work with greater 
efficiency and economy. 


As you will have noticed from the 
Directors’ Report, we have made substantial 
investments over the past year. Since our 
last meeting, we have purchased the additional 
25,000 shares in our Associate Company, 
Colthrop Board and Paper Mills, Limited, 
referred to by our Chairman at that time, and 
the book value of our investment in that com- 
pany has risen from £69,192 to £200,442, a 
figure very much below its market value. 


CROPPER AND COLTHROP TRANSPORT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


You will also have read in the Directors’ 
Report of the acquisition from the Transport 
Commission of a fleet of 85 “A” Licensed 
vehicles, together with garages, workshops 
and other buildings, and the formation of a 
wholly owned Subsidiary Company known as 
Cropper and Colthrop Transport Company, 
Limited. As you will realise, situated as we 
are in a rural area, it is essential that we 
possess an efficient means of collecting our 
raw materials and delivering our manufac- 
tured goods to all parts of the country with 
the minimum of delay. The provision of 
this fleet of lorries also enables us to give our 
customers a more personal and specialised 
service than was possible under Nationalisa- 
tion. 


We are well satisfied with the results 
achieved by this new company since its in- 
corporation, and I feel sure that this new 
venture, which was purchased out of cash 
resources, will prove a most useful asset to 
our company. An examination of the 
Balance Sheets you have before you shows 
that the financial strength of the company 
continues to improve, a process that I 
sincerely hope will continue in the future. 

I will now propose: 

“That the report of the Directors and the 
Accounts of the company for the year ended 
June 30, 1955, be and they are hereby 
approved and adopted ; that a Final Dividend 
of 20 per cent, less Income Tax, be paid to 
the Ordinary shareholders registered at the 
date of this meeting ; that £100,000 be trans- 
ferred to General Reserve ; and that £55,331, 
the balance of the Profit and Loss Account, 
be carried forward.” : 


Mr J. R. Henry, OBE, seconded the resolu- 
tion, and it was carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors (Mr Frank W. J. 
Smith, Mr J. R. Henry and Mr H. V. Dove) 
were re-elected, and the fee of the Auditors 
(Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co.) 
was duly fixed. 

Mr S. R. Greenland proposed a cordial 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors, 
staff and employees of the compeay. Mr 
A. J. Gaul seconded the resolution, and it 
was carried unanimously. 


After a brief acknowledgment by the Chair- 
man, the proceedings terminated. 
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FURNESS, WITHY 


AND COMPANY 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO PLACING OF CONTRACTS 
ABROAD 


SIR ERNEST H. MURRANT ON INCALCULABLE EFFECT 
OF STRIKES 


The Sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Furness, Withy and Company, Limited, 
will be held on September 21st at the regis- 
tered office of the Company, Furness House, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest H. Mur- 
rant, KCMG, MBE, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended April 30, 1955: 

The general impact of events so far as the 
Shipping Industry is concerned was that the 
overall rise in both capital and operating costs 
was more marked than the increase in the 
level of freight rates and in advance thereof. 


In his review of the Accounts of the Parent 
Company and of the Group the Chairman 
said : 

The net surplus (after provision for all 
administration costs, Depreciation, Taxation, 
etc.) which flows through to your Company 
is £773,961, the comparable figure last year 
being £692,936. Depreciation of fixed Assets 
within the whole Group required more this 
year than last, and there is no escaping the 
fact that this trend will continue owing to 
the high initial cost of each new ship that 
comes into commission. The provision for 
taxation of various kinds amounts to the large 
sum of £1,041,306, which is very nearly 50 
per cent more than the net surplus attri- 
butable to the Parent Company. 


From the net surplus an amount of 
£250,000 has been transferred to Fleet Re- 
placement Account, and after providing the 
5 per cent dividend on the Preference Share 
Capital, your Directors recommend that 14 
per cent less income tax be distributed on 
the £6 million Ordinary Stock, in place of 
the 10 per cent plus 2 per cent bonus paid 
last year. 


The Balance Carried Forward to the 1955-6 
Accounts is slightly reduced at £406,574. 
The amount of capital expenditure contracted 
for at April 30th was £5 million odd. Addi- 
tional contracts have been entered into since 
that date, both by the Parent Company and 
other members of the Group. The most im- 
portant of these new contracts apply to Shaw 
Savill & Albion, whose post-war programme 
has been particularly heavy. 


REASONS FOR PLACING CONTRACTS 
ABROAD 


The placing of the contracts referred to 
has received a certain amount of attention in 
the press and elsewhere inasmuch as three 
of the ships in question are to be built abroad. 
It was with the greatest reluctance and regret 
that the Boards of your Company. and of 
Shaw Savill agreed to this procedure, but the 
circumstances must be faced and, put shortly, 


the facts are: (a) the cost and delivery dates. 


could not be matched, by a wide margin, by 
any Shipbuilders in the United Kingdom ; 
(b) the maximum price is fixed and not sub- 
ject to the wide variations between contract 
and ultimate prices which we have unhappily 
experienced in recent years ; (c) delivery dates 
are guaranteed under penalty. These are all 
irresistible arguments, and it can fairly be 
said that Shipowners (who have to compete 
for business in an international market) have 
for too long been shouldering the burden of 
late deliveries and blank cheque prices, which 
have been the full order books 
and unsettled labour iti 


Finally, it should be noted that, apart from 
the ships under construction in the United 
Kingdom at April 30th and apart from the 
three to be built abroad, the new contracts 
entered into by your Company and Sub- 
sidiaries since that date include five other 
ships to be built in the United Kingdom at 
a cost which is estimated to exceed 
£5,500,000. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


Events of the year under review include 
the coming into commission of the “ Southern 
Cross ”—a unique ship which has attracted 
a great deal of popular attention ; the success- 
ful rescue of the crew of a wrecked vessel 
by the “ Queen of Bermuda”; an unfortun- 
ate strike of some members of the crew of 
“Queen of Bermuda” on the eve of sailing 
from New York in breach of their Union 
Agreement ; the Dock Strike in the United 
Kingdom last October, followed by the Rail- 
way Strike, and more recently the partial 
Dock Strike which arose from disagreement 
between the Unions which, to avoid long 
titles, may be referred to as the Stevedores 
and Dockers’ Unions. This is neither the 
place nor time to discuss those oceurrences, 
but they seriously affected your Company’s 
business and must be referred to. The losses 
incurred by Exporters, Importers and Ship- 
owners by strikes are incalculable ; some can 
be measured in terms of money, others in 
terms of time, but the losses in terms of 
prestige and lost orders cannot be measured. 


It is possible that the serious consequences 
of these lamentable events may lead to a 
thorough overhauling of the whole machinery 
for avoiding industrial disputes ; certain it is 
that the Trade Union movement has been 
greatly prejudiced, particularly in respect of 
the failure to avoid inter-Union disagree- 
— and the failure to avoid unofficial 
strikes. 


THE OUTLOOK 


I do not propose to take the risk of ventur- 
ing upon any forecast for the current year. 
What I have already said is sufficient to show 
that unforeseen and uncontrollable events 
may upset the most carefully considered re- 
marks. Had it not been for the most recent 
Dock Strike, I could have said that the year 
commenced with -a better outlook than the 
previous year, and we still have reasonable 
confidence that we shall be able to show no 
less satisfactory results than those now pre- 
sented. Our business is very widespread ; we 
have a magnificent fleet of ships, we have a 
vigorous staff and enthusiasm to seek new 
openings. On the other hand, we have 
many thorns in our flesh, as, for instance, 
flag discrimination, notably the United States 
50/50 rule which is being copied in other 
forms by other nations, and also a Royal 
Commision in “Canada enquiring into the 
merits of restricting the Canadian Coasting 
and Great Lakes trades to Canadian owned 
and Canadian built ships, which might—if un- 
wise counsels should be listened to—seriously 
affect your Company’s interests. However, 
such things are all part of the lot of all Ship- 
owners who are engaged in world-wide inter- 
and we may hope that 
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THE GLOBE TELEGRAPH 
& TRUST COMPANY 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The Eighty-second annual gene; ; 
of The Globe Telegraph & Tru Co 


a tC 

Limited was held on August 26th in Leona 
In the absence of Sir Edward Wils : 

KCMG, the Right Honourable Lord Pee 


CBE, occupied the Chair. The following f 


an extract from the statement by Sir Edw 

Wilshaw which was read: We naa ha 
another year of consistent progress, the BTOss 
income has risen by £130,600 to £801,150, 
and we are increasing the final dividend by 
1 per cent which makes a total of 10 per cent 
for the year. This compares with 7 per cent 


for 1951, 8 per cent for 1952 and 195 
9 per cent for 1954, — 


‘ The earnings for the year, before provid- 
ing for taxation, are £625,426 which js 
£128,742 higher than last year. Income tax 
absorbs £271,927 and leaves net earnings of 
£353,499 this year against £275,370 for 1954 


The capital has been increased to 
£5 million by the issue of 1,117,799 shares 
of £1 each, of which 1,109,229 were offered 
to Stockholders for subscription at par. There 
is a new item, namely Share Premium 
Account, amounting to £63,313. The Capital 
Reserve has been increased by £197,565, 
surplus on sales of investments, to £668,323. 
The General Reserve has been increased by 
£50,000 and now amounts to £450,000, and 
the Unappropriated Earnings have increased 
by £38,193 to £235,227. 

The invested funds now amount to 
£9,939,070, an increase of £1,440,213. Of 
these funds £7,559,226 is in Quoted Invest- 
ments which had a market value of 
£16,147,571. The Unquoted Investments, 
the value of which is substantially in excess 
of the sum shown in the Balance Sheet 
(£2,379,844) include our holding of one-half 
of the Ordinary Stock of Cables Investment 
Trust Limited, and during the year this hold- 
ing has increased by £250,000. This addi- 
tional investment in that Company will show 
a very satisfactory return. 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS AND PROPOSALS 


Last year your Directors were able 0 
recommend the payment of an increased divi- 
dend which they felt confident could b& 
maintained; this year a further increase, pay- 
able on the larger capital is recommended 
with no less confidence regarding its mall 
tenance in the immediate future subject, 
course, to any unforeseen conditions which 
may affect the prosperity of the country a4 
whole 


In February of this year we arranged fot 
the Ordinary Stock to be transferable in units 
of five shillings, and for the Stock Exchange 
Quotation to be based on this amount. We 


took this step in the hope that ! might assist 
and encourage the smaller investor place 
his funds in an ‘organisation which, by sg 
portfolio, is providing a considerable —_— 
ment spread not possible to attain by oper 
ing on one’s own account. 1 ic numb 
transfers registered since we institute 
five shilling unit has increase >Y some 7 
r cent and the total of as, 1 convex 
Register has gone up by «ppro 
75 per cent. This I think, can be taken be 
an indication of an increased interest in Ot 


Stock on the part of the investing , publ 
We have decided in future ‘0 declare “ 
dends in terms of “so many pence ai 
shilling unit of stock.” The 10 pet 
distribution is, of course, eq.! [ . 
‘per unit of five shillings. Th's yc" we 
to reduce the mars' betwee 
rates of the interim and fin: dividen 


The report and accounts w<' @ 
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BLACKBURN AND 
GENERAL AIRCRAFT 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The 20th annual general meeting of Black- 
burn and General Aircraft Limited was held 
on August 25th at Brough, East Yorks. 


The following is a précis of the review by 
the Chairman, Mr R. Blackburn, OBE, 
AMICE, MIMechE, HonFRAeS, who pre- 
sided. 

Once more I am pleased to be able to 
present trading results which I believe to be 
satisfactory. After all charges other. than 
taxation, the profit at £520,000 is up by 
£69,000, but because of the need for in- 
creased tax provisions the nett profit shows 
an increase of only £8,500 at £253,000. 


The Balance Sheet reflects, of course, the 
adjustments to issued, capital and reserves 
following the scrip issue of one fully paid 
share for every two shares then held, but our 
reserves are still approximately equal to the 
jssued capital. 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The past year has been notable for the 
intense efforts made to meet our manufactur- 
ing commitment on the “ Beverley,” which 
jn overall size is the largest aircraft being 
manufactured in the British Commonwealth. 
Although there is naturally a good deal still 
to be done to bring thetn to full operational 
standard, the first “ Beverley” Squadron in 
the Royal Air Force will be formed by the 
end of 1955. 


Another order has been placed for 
“Beverleys”” for the Royal Air Force since 


I last spoke to you, and I hope that others 
will follow in sufficient time to enable us to 
maintain continuity of production during the 
next two years or more. We have not yet 
obtained any orders for the “ Beverley” or 
the civil version, the “ Universal,” from over- 
seas or from civil operators, but, now that the 
delivery dates which we can quote are not so 
distant, the signs in some quarters are not 
unhopeful. 


Our Engine Design and Development staff 
and facilities have been expanded appreci- 
ably during the year, and this expansion is 
continuing as fast as possible within the 
limitations imposed by the rate of recruit- 
ment. A substantial amount of development 
running has taken place on two new types of 
gas turbines and a third will be starting test 
bed work shortly. 


‘The results of the Dumbarton Housing 
Division last year were satisfactory and 
showed an encouraging improvement over 
those of the previous year. 


_ After reviewing the activities of the Sub- 
sidiary Companies the statement continued: 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


There seems to be no doubt that the events 
of the past 12 months have consolidated the 
position and prospects of your Company in 
thé aviation world. 

During the next two years or so the 
“ Beverley ” should continue to occupy the 
bulk of our aircraft production capacity. 
This aircraft possesses striking possibilities 
of development in range and load-carrying 
capacity, of which it is our intention to take 
full advantage. I am very happy to be able 
to inform you that an important and chal- 
lenging aircraft development contract, for 
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which a number of other major firms in the 
industry competed, is being placed with your 
Company. With this contract and our 
“ Beverley ” commitments we can, all being 
well, look forward to our aircraft activities 
continuing at a high level for a number of 
years. 


On the engine side, the development work 

which has been put into the Blackburn- 
Turbomeca range of gas turbines during the 
Past year or two is bringing us to the 
threshold of a progressive and substantial 
increase in engine work. Our other non- 
aviation activities. have, on the whole, 
encouraging prospects and should continue 
to make a useful contribution to the overall 
prosperity of your Company. 
_ It is, however, clear, with the new and 
increasing commitments in prospect, that we 
must embark on a programme of re-equip- 
ment and extension of our technical research 
and development facilities. Your Directors 
have therefore authorised capital expenditure 
of approximately £500,000 during the next 
two years, and more will be required in due 
course when our new aircraft and gas turbines 
are in full production. 


From the short-term aspect I can see no 
reason at the moment why next year’s results 
should not be satisfactory. 


It is the policy of your Board to finance 
the expansion of the Company’s activities as 
far as possible from our existing resources. 
We have, however, decided to recommend a 
small increase in the total distribution for the 
year by a final dividend of 5% per cent, less 
tax, making a total for the year of 9 per cent 
on the new capital, or the equivalent of 
133 per cent, less tax, on the old capital 
compared with 12} per cent. 


The report was adopted. 





GOLDEN HOPE RUBBER 
ESTATE LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S STATEMENT 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Golden Hope Rubber Estate, Limited, 
was held on September Ist in London, Mr 
H. B. Egmont Hake, CBE, presiding. 


The following is an abstract of the circu- 


led statement by the chairman, Sir Eric 
Macfadyen : 


Our rubber output at 7,327,020 lb is 2 per © 


cent down on last year’s. We harvested 488 
‘ons of palm oil. Rubber produced £644,574 
(against £577,701). Cesses recovered (re- 
from payments on previous years’ 

he, £85,812 (£46,067). Trade investments 
£8,792 (£5,433), and the total balance before 
luxation was £289,536 (£141,416). After the 
year’s taxation £152,874 was left, or nearly 
twice as much as a year ago (£76,559). The 
settlement of our war damage claims 

ht in £8,597, and the final settlement 
o a war and postwar taxation—a pro- 
and complicated negotiation—released 


£35,799 which had : 
itis dernent been held in suspense 


s higher dividend of 25 per cent which 
sere cummend will require £96,190. Re- 
dlocations take £102,881, and we shall 
weward £37,177 (£36,791). For the 
700900" we estimate an output of 
i ? of rubber and 1,000 tons of palm 
= € investments include £28,000, 

Kin Z Our two-fifths investment in 
F hru Syndicate, Limited. After 
men co ouations we have recently pur- 
i Or 35,000 shares and £22,750 in cash 
erests of the remaining shareholders, so 


© Company will now 
Mubsidiary of Golden tha Seeeey quae 


Teport and accounts were adopted. 


TEA CORPORATION 
ALL-TIME RECORDS 


The ordinary general meeting of the Tea 
Corporation, Limited, was held on August 
30th in London, Mr E. G. Estall, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended January 
31, 1955: 


The gross profit for the year at £108,242 
is an all-time record and, after providing 
£60,314 for taxation, leaves a net profit of 
£47,927. Your directors recommend a final 
dividend of 20 per cent, less income tax. 
This makes a total dividend of 40 per cent 
for the year. 


A made tea crop of 1,523,423 lb from 
estate leaf was secured for the year, another 
all-time record and equivalent to 757 lb per 
acre, which compares with 1,380,923 Ib last 
year. The tea crop for the current year 1s 
estimated at 1,475,000 Ib made tea, com- 
pared with 1,380,000 Ib last year. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said: With regard to the current year, we 
started off under difficulties. However, tea 
prices have steadily improved and at last 
week’s auctions our gross average price was 
$3.34d. per Ib for the sale of 38,000 Ib. 
Ceylon duty has now been reduced to 9d. 
per Ib, The collapse of the market and the 
high duty have affected results for the first 
few months, but the whole position is now 
much steadier and I feel we can look forward 
to a satisfactory year’s working. 


The crop to the end of July was 767,000 Ib, 
some 69,000 Ib short of that harvested for 
the similar period last year, and this is mainly 
due to bad weather. From all reports, crops 
now appear to be improving. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BEKOH CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER FSTATES 


PROFIT DOUBLED* 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on August 31st in 
London, Mr E. G. Estall, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The gross profit for the year ended March 
31, 1955, was £68,376, more than double that 
of the previous year. The directors pro- 
pose to reserve towards future replanting 
£10,000 and recommend a dividend of 10 
per cent less tax. 


Bekoh Estate comprises 3,629 acres, of 
which some 2,113 were planted prior to 1941. 
A good deal of replanting must be under- 
taken and an area of 143 acres is already 
being prepared. A four-year programme has 
been drawn up to replant a further 450 acres, 
by which time the 1947-52 replanted areas 
should be coming into full bearing. 


The crop harvested during the year totalled 
978,000 Ib and for the current year the crop 
is estimated at over 1 million Ib, the increase 
being due to some of the earlier replantings 
coming into bearing. The crop from Corona- 
tion Estate was 954,100 Ib against an esti- 
mate of 1,092,000. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said: In‘the current year the crops harvested 
for both estates to the end of July totalled 
621,000 Ib and, although this is rather lower 
than the estimated crop, it must be appre- 
ciated that the April-June period is the worst 
quarter of the year due to wintering and leaf 
renewal. Costs are of course rising and this 
can be readily understood as both wages and 
duty are harnessed to the price of the 
commodity. 


The report was adopted. 
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to increases in the .cost of wages, materials taken possession of its new factory in Leo- years, a 
poldville in the Belgian Congo and already your Directors recommend be de:!t with ig 
during the year under review and it seems reports considerably increased activity. 


Our Wallspan system of Curtain Walling 
continues to arouse increasing interest. It is of 12$ per cent, less tax, for the 


and services. This upward trend persisted 


more likely than not to become a staple 
problem in industrial enterprise. 
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WILLIAMS AND WILLIAMS 22. ever increasing export trade in the and during the year we have been engaged og 
interests of our National economy, it was large contracts in Canada, N. Zealand 
LIMITED distressing to see how our difficulties im Australia, United States of Ar:ica, Pent 
selling in the highly, ——, world ieee in the United K lom, and 
markets were aggravat uring the past year wea ve a great many contracts o 

ee OVERSEAS OE by the shipping troubles and endless delays for completion during the curren: om 

: . the docks We feel that in all the circums: .y 
Forty-sixth Annual General Mee - ger CifcuMst..ices, there 
iP yillisws’ aed Williams Limited was held We are pleased to report good progress in is good reason to regard the furire with g 

on August 25th at Reliance Works, Chester. the new factory at Trenton, Canada, and we sensible degree of optimism. 

ae: eee hope that before long it will be in full pro- The net profit of the Group af: providin 
‘The Chairman of the Company (Mr B. A. quction. Our organisations in Africa, the for all expenditure other th. ” tailor 
ee and in the course of philippines, Peru and the United States of amounted to £360,578 and afte: providing 
is remarks said: America all report an increase in the volume £131,315 for taxation and addins the sum of 
When we met last year reference was made of business. Your Belgian Company has £325,739 brought forward from Previous 


ce remains of £555,002 which 


the manner set forth in their report. 
The report was adopted and the dividend 
year was 


In view of the importance of maintaining now being used in many parts of the world approved. 





NEW ZEALAND MARKEI 


A well-estabdlishea, keen and experienced import firm with first-class (rade 
credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and stchurch desires to expand 
its activities. We seek exclusive agencies from manufacturers, Can we discuss the 
saic of your product in New Zealand? References Bank ot New South Wales, 
Londen se direct to Mair and Co (importers) Lid... P.O Box 1477. Christ- 
cnarcn, 7 4 


EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 


Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
materials should ask for a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited. 
Dept. 99, Lenham. Maidstone, Kent. MHarrfictsham 3381 


B.SC.(ECONOMICS) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE ‘ 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable without residence), which is a 
valuable qualification for executive appointments. in commerce or industry, government 
or municipal posts. The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly 
qualified Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for London Degrees and 
Diplomas, G.C.E., etc., free from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


rr 








LATE AUTUMN AND WINTER CRUISES 


to 
Madeira, Bermuda, West Indies and South America. 
Write, call or telephone for details :— 


WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY LIMITED 


Shipping Dept. E., 
20 iusseli Square, London, W.C.1, 
LANgham 8222. 








> ROTH-BLOWING in the BRIMFULL ECONOMY ... that is how the leading article 
in the September issue of The Banker styles the Chancellor's latest expedicnts 
and exhortations. The slow working of Bank rate, the banks’ dilemma in cutting 
advances, the Government's leanings towards “planning *’-—-are these all merely 
by-products of the fundamental error of running the cconomy at an unsustainable 
rate of employment and demand? 

The Banker for September provides in addition~-full coverage of the reaction 
abroad to growing inflationary pressures—in The World's Dearer Money 
importamt articles include Pakistan Devalues at Last, Canada's Fioating Dollar. 
Spending £2,500 million on Electricity—an appraisal of the 10-year programme in 
the light of the planned contribution from nuciear energy—and Life Assurance in 
the 0th Century. The Banker is obtainable from bookstalls or 72 Coleman Street. 
E.C.2, price 2s. 6d. or 30s. a year post free. 


ELF-DRIVE CARS BY AUTOHALL. Get around more quickly and efficiently 

in one of our 200 1955 cars, all expertly maintained for trouble-free motoring 
for business or for pleasure. Special discount offers, contract rates and full free 
maintenance. Reduced rates from mid-September to mid-May Repurchase scheme. 
and special mew attraction of self-drive package tours.—-Write for al) information to 
Autohall, Dept. 2, 302-6 King Street, Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 2881. Cables, 
Autohall, London. 


OU WILL MAKE MORE MONEY in shares if you follow the advice of the 

Investors’ Chronicle. For nearly 100 years this weekly has been giving sound 
ocvies a ene Two issues free of charge from 30 Grocers’ Hall Court 
ondon. E.C.2 


" RAINING FOR MANAGEMENT.” Pitman Home Study for all Management 

and Secretarial Examinations; also Hospital Administration. Personal tuition. 
Details of courses from Pitman Correspondence College, 54 Pitman House, 
Godalming, Surrey 


HE BSc(ECON) DEGREE of London University is open to all, without University 

residence. It is a valuable qualification for ambitious men and women engaged 
im accountancy, secretaryship, banking. finance, commerce, public services. Wolsey 
Hall (est. 1894) provides postal tuition of a high order for the three {in some cases 
two) examinations at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall Students have 
passed London BSciEcon) (Final) exams. since 1925.—Prospectus from C. D Parker. 
MA, LLD, Director of Studies. Dept. P17 WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 


BBEY SCHOOL FOR SPEAKERS, 36 VICTORIA STREET, London, 8.W.1. 


(ABBey 6488.) Class or private tuition in Chairmanship, Meeting Procedure, 
Public Speaking. Industrial tutor available for Staff Courses at firm’s own premises. 


HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage. London, W.C.2, invites 


you to submit lists of books on Economics, History and Socia) Services, you may 
wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 








EXPERT POSTAL TUITIO 
For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London University Deacees , 
Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; Cotnmercial! 
General Certificate of Education. etc. Also many non-examination courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G 9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Or cah at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 








OMPETENT, HIGH-CALIBRE YOUNG MANAGER in London secks forward- 
looking firm, industrial or commercial, in which to continue frustrated carcer. Aged 
36, successful record, hitherto in general production management and co-ordination 
with sales and finance, in a complex mass-production light industry. Thoroughly 
trained by practice and study in all functions and general management. Accustomed 
to Kaleidoscope of problems, home and abroad, demanding high level of organisation, 
leadership, tenacity, diplomacy and applied intelligence. Economics, statistics. 
French, Italian. Leaving present industry because continual “‘ take-overs ” subordinate 
ability to luck. Reached £1,500 plus, but would “ reculer pour mieux sauter.” Full 
information promptly to your inquiry. Personal interview especially valued.—Box 189. 
XECUTIVE pgsition desired by advertiser in Stock Exchange firm or Finance 
House. Over 20 years’ experience in Proyincial Stock Exchange work, Anjerican 
scceunns tad Sueck fuckamee geaetere. “Very well resseanended, seem ae 
accounts a nge + ery well r d, commenci 
in region of £1,700-£2,000 per annum.—Box 195. er 
RADUATE, 27, flvent French, German, wide lit., musical interests, ¢ 


= —. seeks change of vocation, square hole rather than round income.— 
x ° } 





a 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY BIRMINGHAM 


Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER in STATisTicat 
METHODS. Applicants id have a good Honours Degree |» ence im the 
application of statistics is essential, preferably in industry. The six | candidate 
will be expected to take rt in the development of courses in S.ii al Methods 
as applied to Science a Technology. 


Salary will be in accordance with the Burnham (Further Education) Scale for 
Senior Lecturers—imen) £1,065 x £25-—-£1,215; (women) £852 x £20—£972 (ply 
equal pay imecrement). 

Further rticulars and form of application may be obtained from the Reegisirar 
College Technology, Suffolk. Street, Birmingham 1, on receipt of stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. Completed forms should be returned to him nat 
later than 2 weeks after the appearance of ~ oreren 

5 ie ANG, 


Clerk to the Governing Body 
UBLICIST to take over and develop Sales Promotion and Market 
Research Department required by well-known Manutacturers of 
speciulised light engineering products with established world reputation 
and selling organisation. Applications for this key appointment are 
invited from Sales or Publicity men of outstanding ability and exper 
ence. Age 35 to 45. Commencing remuneration about £3.00 pa 


Outstanding prospects. Forcign travel. Good pension scheme Car 
provided. Applicants should be fully conversant with ail pects of 
marketing and publicity both at home and overseas. Urge. flair and 
ability to publicise and scil, coupled with initiative and drive conditioned 
by careful analysis and planning are essential.—-Applications. which will 





. be treated in strictest confidence, should be made in the first instance 
to Harold Whitehead & Partners, Management Consultants. 3) Palace 
Street, London, S.W.1. Applicants should mention in a covering letter 
any company or group of companies to which they would nol want 
their applications submitted. 

BRITISH FIRM of Manufacturing Engineers of International repute 
require for their Canadian Selling Subsidiary, having coast (o coast 


distribution ‘mainly through branches, a Senior Executive who will be 
capable of assuming Presidency of the Subsidiary within two jcurs of 


the initial appointment. The post will involve permanent residence 
Canada after a period of training in the United Kingdom Applications 
for this position are invited from engineers with executive perience 
in administration and selling who have that quality of lcaderstp 
necessary to control the ration of a successful and = cxpanding 
organisation._—Applications, which will be treated in strictest nfidence 
should be made in the first instance to Harold Whitehead and Partocrs, 
Management Consultants, 33 Palace Strect,. London, S.W | \pplicanta 
should mention in a covering letter any company or group of companics 


{ 


to which they would not want their applications submiticd 


LL o 
UALIFIED CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, age 25/30, preferably with some 
industrial €xperience, required by an expanding Manufacturing Compant © 

Trafford Park, Manchester. “The successful candidate will be expe(cd to Si 

twelve months’ training during which a salary of £550/£600 according to es = 

experience will be paid. On completion of period the trainee will considered fs 
appointment at Junior Management level with excellent prospec! ee 

Senior Mapagement level as and when suitable vacancies arise Applications sn 

give full details of age, education and experience.-Box 200. 


EALTHY PRIVATE INVESTOR requires full-time services 


an investment 


analyst to prepare graphs, to maintain investment records and oom 
original research into investment problems. Must be sufficiently cx = Sena 
on Own initiative. Location S.E. London,—Applicants should sive ff 


of experience and state salary required. Box 197. : a 
os TIME and weekend non-political organisers required. |} x client — 
on industry and technical subjects. Adequate remuneration for increasing 

membetship.—Full particulars and practical suggestions to Box | 


EXPORT Pe 


This advertisement is directed primarily to those progressive co: 


nanies who find # 





uneconomical to maintain their own trav export representat ree agen 
British, aged 35, has thorough personal experience, extensive knov' scent terminal 
South African countries, and speaks French and Spanish fluently. At prcsenl gi 
ing contract as sales supervisor of universally known durable and ane 
Peru ; previously had six years’ export experience from the lh BC ym. (Hons) 
markets for printing machinery, metals and chemicals. Holds the Institute 
(London), and is Associate Member of the Institute of Export and 0) oy 
of Linguists. In view of need to increase U.K. exports, he firmly "cles sige 
be practicable and profitable for several companies Mee on the a ae expensch 
travel for red experienced export represe: ive . Soe Nee ee 
S$ agreed couninieten on business introduced. Would be available ‘cw York & 
m at year’s end.—Please write Box 188. P ennai 
ie \ 
TOP LEVEL PERSONNEL MANAGEMINT 
A Senior Executive, age 44, with ten years’ experience at bier! Keres oy 
aspects of industrial reiations and nel _mahagement: La? Send Trainite 
engineering works employing 7,000 ; nel Manager, later Educs" 0" Sin 4 whole 
Officer. for a group cmploying 23,000 ; sue Industrial Relations ern techniques 
industry employing 140,000. To obtain rect experience of worked for 
affecting optimam labour utilisation (work study, standard costin: —'* ' "6 twetve 
two years in management consultancy. Has just completed «> , notoriously 
months with full authority as general mana in which sales y 24 per e 
difficult industry have been by 7 per cent, overall outy e} appoinunent 
with a reduction of 12 cent in” costs, Now wants a [o sted perse 
as Chief Executive and Adan to d, covering the thre jding selectios 
fungtions : Jeena relations tions with unions), training sroposals aa 
training of supervisory and Stafis) and, labour utilise” ig personnel 
a tions for increasing output from existing resources OF PU ang where 
interested in a senior appointment with considerable x 201. 
remuneration is not less than present total of £3,500 per annu a+ asl 
witt 
[LUCID BUT LIVELY TECHNICAL WRITING isa rare 6!) p'R read 
: i h ian mora! a necrits. 
ae ae oh cone Sates se oe i and Sarred, but speciali re engi 
+ Physics, chemistry, petroleum. 184. ial 
LOTT LENCE ILLIA A Stein versity educatioe 
TATISTICIAN, male, B.Sc.(Econ.) 1955, previous continental — °°), 
Sas pretntend experience, age 41, but adaptable, seeks post 8 home 


MSS., checking. data, Own typewric: 


BSCAECON»». | lady, late overseas University staff, requirss 9°" 94 
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jut OONOMIST, \EPTEMBER 3, 1955 
FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


\CANCIBS FOR STATISTICIANS 


RI STATISTICAL OFFICE: MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
VENTRAL | A he sh subjects, 30, with a First or Second Class Hons. 
Apphea eanivek Statistics, Mathematics, Economics, or other appropriate 
ree (OF va ns of approved statistical society. 


gubject OF with « 
Siarting salary 
on wale rising 60 


£800—£1,100, depending on qualifications and experience, 
Recognition may be given in certain cases to National 


a £660—£8 pending on qualifications and experience, on scale rising 
omen, 
to £1,280 pa = : further details from the Secretary, Rhodesia House, 429 


(Ae London, wf Closing date September 23rd. 


pai OLIVETTI—ITALY 








ING. C. OLIVETTI & C, S.p.A, of IVREA, ITALY, have vacancies 
at their res: and development laboratories in Italy for qualified 
engineers. wit! experience in digital computers. Candidates, aged up 
to 40, must ! solid scientific and technical background and be keenly 
interested in natters relating to electronic calculators. They should 
be capable of ishing an active and creative part in the design of control 
units for data essing computers. In arriving at the starting salary. 
consideration be givem to experiénce in this specialised field and to 
previous ca Renewable two-year contracts are offered. —Writc. 
giving full dc f education and previous experience, to the Personnel 


Manager, Ing « Olivetti & C. S.p.A., Ivrea, Maly. Replies should 
reach the advcruser not later than September 30th and will be dealt with 
by October 





ERSONAL ASSIS!ANT TO SALES DIRECTOR required, preferably honours 

graduate, under Must be able to produce evidence of exceptional accomplish- 
ments. Will be call upon to make investigations and present clear and logical 
reports, An aptitude and liking for figures essential. Pension and Profit-Sharing schemes 
in operation.—Apply Personnel Manager, Beecham Foods Limited. Beecham House, 
Great West Road, Bientiord, Middlesex. 





SSISTANT DISTRIBUTION ACCOUNTANT required. Age not over 28. Puties 


inclade ascertaining and distributing warehousing and transport costs, compiling 
budgets and supervising accounting cacdve -Apesy Personnel Manager, Beecham Foods 
Limited, Beecham House, Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 





SSISTANT BRAND MANAGER for Ribena and allied products. Not over 33 

Must have had experience of Sales promotion and/or forecasting. Pension and 
Profi-Sharing schemes in operation.—Apply Personnel Manager, Beecham Foods 
Limited, Beecham House, Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 





ENIOR EXECUTIVE required by leading company in motor vehicle 

manufacture to take over lity for buying and supply foenc- 
tion. Wide expenence (preferably but mot necessarily in motor industry), 
with ability in negotiating contracts, scheduling materials, matcrial 
control and management of staff, essential. The appointment, which will 
carry a salary of not less than £2,000 p.a. (with superannuation fund). 
calls for a first-class man capable of on Own initiative and there 
are excellent prospects for advancement. Applications will be trcated 
in the strictest confidence.—Write with full particulars to Box 193. 


E PHILIPS GROUP OF COMPANIES have vacancies for Training Officers. 
Two taining officers are required to start small training departments at a 
bead office esiadlishment and at one of the larger factories. They will be respon- 
sible for advising management directly and through training committees on all aspects 
af waining policy inchuding management development, supervisory training, 
apprenticeship, office and operator training and for seeing that training policy 
® carried out Although these are new posts, there is an established pattern 
@ training Policies and organisation im the Group and the successful applicants 
be expected to work in with these. The Training Officers will report to the 
| Managers of their establishments. Candidates should have a degree 
m al experience and/or teaching experience and engincering knowledge would 
Sen advantage, but broad education and wide interests are even more impor- 
qualifications These will be senior posts carrying an appropriate Starting 
Pain, ppblications should be sent, in writing, to the Chief Personnel Officer, 
W Ps Electrical Industries Ltd, Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 

C2, marked T.0.)? 

RITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED.—Applications are invited from men 
i, ae 30 to 38 for an appointment on the commercial side of the company. 
manuieeamment calls for sound commercial experience, gaincd preferably in a 
or ee Organisation; as the successful candidate will be required to absorb 
-~ xenical Anowledge a degree in Science or Engineering would be an advan- 
comme _Period of specialised training will be given. The work will concern the 

tial development of end-uses for the company’s products and offers con- 











ble scope | nitiativ igi ; acai 
mitt ¢ and original thought.—Applications will be treate 
ies confidence and should be a d to the Personnel Manager, British 
A pinners Limited, Pontypool, Mon, 
Pract 


QU RESSIV | WEST END ADVERTISING AGENCY requires an assistant 
Market 


ical Research anm@ Marketing Manager. Applicants should have 

Ey euberien: 1 the Organisation of ficld surveys, a broad knowiedge of 

es d the ability to write detailed marketing reports. The salary 

ith in — with age and experience.—Applications, which will be dealt 

Marketing “Manet: confidence, should be sent to the Market Research and 

CTuaR me’ Graham = & "Gillies Limited, 37 Golden Square, W.1 

life ai STUDENT FOR SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY rapidly expanding 

Young, sin oe siness. Part il or Part ILL of Institute _or Faculty examinations 

hans + ma ‘erred. Passage paid all facilities for Completing Qualifications 

wo Stem d Schemes, long leave to Europe eranted.—Write Box AG/128, 
E ; ‘ : 

T . _— RESLARCH ASSISTANT (Technical Assistant Grade) required for 

yed in si ‘css than fifteen months. The successful applicant will be 


mum. — A pp Statistics of the transport industry. Salary £400-—-£450 per 

— ving particulars of age, education and experience, to Clerk 

nmetce and Social Science, University, Birmingham, 15 

; \NT required for well-known firm of Industrial Consultants 

Prue and ae ical and interviewing work connected with economic intelli- 
ioe. ys. Age 22 to 28. An honours. degree in economics would 

‘ty commensurate with qualifications and experience.—Write 


S j ; 
Us Foccin £x ize House with several branches in U.S., Canada and South 
posit _ ambitious young men, to be trained as Currency — for 
Mead fall “details, |), 8'NE Packground preferred, Applicants interviewed in London 


ERS 
sess CTCL Ces 


815 
THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


ei CANBERRA 

Applications RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS ‘ 
for scholarst are invited from post-graduate students with research experience 
eenee —— in Anthropology and Sociology, Demography, Economics including 
Eastern Histan cyt? Economic Statistics, Geography, Australian History, | Par 
Petting istory (China and Japan)*, Pacific ifistory, International Relations, Law, 
Polite Science including Public Administration, Philosophy including Social and 

ores eee) and Statistics including Mathematical Statistics. 
expected te uShip tenure is for a period of two to three years. Scholars are 
a aegis "saa for a Ph.D. degree, and will normally commence their studies 
dene’, Bresent value of a scholarship is £4705 per annum. Married scholars with 
make ™t children may be granted additional allowances, and the University. will 
trom h contribution not exceeding £stg.115 towards a scholar’s fares to Canberra 

- . ¢ United Kingdom and the same amount towards his return journey. 
sienejes Om forms and further information may be obtained from the under- 
signe oan as Aenaeeaee of Universities of the ae en 

7 uare, ondon, zene / i 
undersigned** by October 15. 1955, t Applications should be lodged wi 
**D. K. R. HODGKIN, 
Acting Registrar, Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T., Australia. 

ial knowledge of the relevant language is a pre-requisite. 


*A substant 











SYSTEMS MANAGER 


Qualified Accountant, with some industrial experience, required for 
the development of improved accounting and operating systems in the 
Midlands area of a large industrial organisation. Candidates should 
have a first-class knowledge of modern office equipment, including 
some knowledge of punched cards and electronic computers. 
They should be capable of Organising staff and directing their ecfforts 
where most needed to obtain greater efficiency or economy. The posi- 
uon is a permanent and pensionable one, with excellent prospects for 
a capable man, who should be prepared to travel in the U.K. 


aa aoe 
— 30-35 All applications will be treated strictly confidentially. - 
—Box 2 





BBOTT LABORATORIES LIMITED, manufacturers of fine pharmaceuticals, 
_» have a position vacant in their Production Department at their factory im the 
North-East of England Candidates should possess a first or second class honours 
degree in Chemistry or Chemical Engineering, age about 30, and should have some 
years’ practical experience in production at least at junior management level. The 
position will initially be that of Assistant to Production Manager, but a candidate 
will be sought who has the capabilities of rapidly acquiring greater responsibility. 
—Applications, in own handwriting, giving full details of career to date, should be 


made to Production Manager, c/o Abbott Laboratories Limited. 3 Wadworth Road. 
Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 


NFORMATION AND PUBLICITY OFFICER required by the International Union 

for the Protection of Nature in Brussels. Salary $3,000 or 150,000 Belgian 
Francs. Duties to include publicity of aims of 1.U.P.N. ; assimilation of documents ¢ 
production of material for bulletins; writing press handouts; attending meetings in. 
correspondence and contacts with, other countries on nature conservation. Candidates 
(men over 25 and native language English) must speak fluent French, have good 
journalistic technique, some knowledge of biological subjects, and be prepared to 
live in Brussels. Interviews in London end October.—Applications, giving full 
name, address, date of birth, and nationality, with details of education, experience. 
previous and present posts, specimen of written work, any other relevant information 
and names and addresses of two referees, to Establishment Officer, The Nature 
Conservancy, 19 Beigrave Square, London, S.W.1, before September 24, 1955 


HE SECRETARY of a large group of Engineering Companies requires as Assistant 

. an Accountant, aged not more than 35. 

This post offers exceptional opportunity to one who has made the legal aspects 
of the work of the Company Secretary one of his interests. The location will be in 
the London area. 

A recognised professional qualification is essential, and a University degree will be 
an additional advantage 

Applications, giving full details of oGeaatian, preteens training and qualification, 
—— in present and previous positions and salary required, should be addressed 
to x 190 

OMMERCIAL OFFICER required by the Government of the Northern Region 

of Nigeria for the Department of Trade and Industry for one tour 18/24 months 
either (a) with prospect of permanency and salary scale (including expatriation pay) 
£750 rising to £1,480 a year, or (b) on contract with salary scale (includi expatria- 
tion pay) £807 rising to £1,631 a year and gratuity at rate of £100/£1 a year. 
Commencing salary according to age, qualifications and experience. Outfit allowance 
up to £60 Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards cost of 
children’s passages or grant up to £150 annually for their maintenance in United 
Kingdom. Liberal tecave on full salary. Candidates should preferably have a 
B.Sc(Com.) or B.Com. degree, or be Chartered Secretaries. A number of years 
commercial experience (preferably in Nigeria) is essential. Experience of industry 
and management together with a knowledge of commercial accountancy and secre- 
tarial work would be an added advantage.—Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1 State age, name in block letters, full qualifications and experience, 
and quote MIB/42748/EN. 

REASURY: The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for (a) at least 

one post of SENIOR ECONOMIC ADVISER, (b) one post of ECONOMIC 
ADVISER, and (c) one post of ECONOMIC ASSISTANT The appointments 
are initially for five years (or less by arrangement). 

Age on September 1, 1955: posts (a) and (b) at least 30; post (c) at least 22 
and preferably under 30 : . 

Candidates must have at least a Second Class Honours degree in Economics or 
a related subject For posts (a)® and (b) experience in teaching Economics or in 
an economic advisory capacity is expected. 

Salary (according to age and experience): post (a) £1,700—£2,200 (men), £1.620— 
£2.050 (women); post (b) £1,279—£1,620 (men), €1.163—£1,566 (women): post (c) 
£531—£955 (men), €531—£842 (women). 

S.S.U. applies. 9d ie Bes 
acainas oa application form from Secretary. Civil Service Commission. 
6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4500/55 Completed application 
forms must be returned by September 27, 1955. 

HE MANUFACTURERS of “ Sobell” radio and television receivers are about to 

ppoint a Sales Director. : ‘ 

rhe ‘Company is engaged upon an extensive programme of expansion in all fields. 
The present opportunity is umique, and for the right man presents exceptional 
gy applicants will be considered and the post will command a 

. ate saiary 
once ‘will “be treated in the strictest confidence and should be addressed, 
marked “ Private and Confidential,” to The Managing Director, Radio & Alhed 
Industries Limited, Langiey Park, Slough, Bucks. 

NFORMATION OFFICER (TEMPORARY) with Central Office of Information. 

Duties consist of preparation of reference papers on Commonwealth and Colonial 
aflairs and of giving advice in this connection. Related experience in this field of 
Information work and appropriate university degree essential qualifications. Salary ; 
Men £860—£1,030; Women £757—£909—Write, giving date of birth, education. full 
details of qualifications and experience of posts held (including dates) to AB/ACS17. 
London Appointments Officer, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1, by September 17, 1955. No - original testimonials should be sent. 
Only candidates selected for interview will be advised. 

& A. MAIN, LTD., invite applications for the position of Assistant General 

» Manager at their Edmonton Works. Applicants should have an engincering 

keground with a University Degree or Corporate Membership of one of the 
a d Institutions. Age between 30 and 45. Administration ability is important. 
aoe mee future prospects are offered with an attractive salary and contributory 
pone a acheme Please address applications, in confidence, to the General Manager, 
rn A Main, Ltd., Angel Road, Edmonton, ‘London, N.18 

) ELL-EDUCATED GIRL, about 18, required to train as Assistant in Market 

: Work involves compiling information and retailer investi- 
Research department. o Ww 
gations.—Details to Metal Box Co., Ltd. (MJ 08), The Langham, Portland Place, W.1. 
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hearse oan Sudan : £5, Gurens (ene : €4.15s. 
Cada it's tering) Gibraltar, Pia | 3.158: oe 
Bet Alrica : £5, 50° “7.14e, : a 


: India : £6 
om 6s . cos iraq: €6 


a nts i St., Kingsway. 
"22 Ryder Suae’ te ; oe ieee S$.W.1. Postage on 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


: Pakistan : £6 
ato Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s, 
sa : £6.15s. S. America and W. indies : £7.15s. 


Union\ of S. Africa : £5.10s. 


Zealand : £9 (sterling) U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s 


New 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newspaper, Lrp., 
thie issue: Inland 2d. ; Overseas 2jd.—Saturday. September 3. 1955. 
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FPELEVORIVE 





Pioneers in the field of fluorine chemicals. The 
Consolidated Zinc Corporation, through its U.K. 
member, Imperial Smelting Corporation, ensures 
sufficient supplies of the raw fluorspar by operating its 
own mines in Durham. The fluorspar is treated and 
concentrated at the Nenthead mill, part of which is 
illustrated. The concentrated fluorspar is passed 
to the Avonmouth Works for the production 





of fluorine chemicals. As research in Imperial 
Smelting Corporation’s Avonmouth laboratories 
leads to new applications for this new group of 
chemicals, so is production adapted and enlarged (0 
meet commercial demand. A great future is envisaged 
for fluorine chemicals and The Consolidated Zinc 
Corporation, as pioneers in this field, are prepared 
to meet growing demands. 
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